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MUSIC WE SHALL NEVER HEAR : 


By CARL ENGEL 


L’orgue de Barbarie, dans le crépuscule du souvenir, m’a fait désespérément 
réver. 
STéPHANE MALLARME 


direct communication with the spectral world, still find in 

dreams the strangest of their terrestrial experiences. And 
of all dreams, those that we are consciously spinning in moments 
of an intensified wakefulness—which has of sleep the peculiar 
quality of rendering us insensible to our immediate surroundings, 
while it begets a swifter pace of thought than does the stimulating 
drug—those dreams, indeed, are the most wonderful and most 
inexplicable. 

It was not, as in the case of Mallarmé, a hand-organ, with its 
joyously vulgar tunes, with its old-fashigned and banal song of the 
faubourgs, which made me dream so desperately. Nor did it 
happen in Mallarmé’s favorite season, the dying days of Summer. 
It was on an afternoon in Spring, at the side of a crackling fire, 
for which a wet and chilly relapse into Winter formed a more 
than plausible excuse. And it was a story by Maurice Renard, 
“La Mort et le Coquillage,” which started all the trouble and 
sent me on the melancholy and meandering road to music we 
Shall never hear. But the story, of course, is far more musical 
than any hand-organ can ever expect to be; and I feel that I 
should here reveal a little about this extraordinary tale, which is 
the fourth in a book of seven, one weirder than the other, and 
all by the same author. Nerval, a composer, died of what his 
friends regard as a stroke of apoplexy. He had been at work, 
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for years, on his masterpiece, “Amphitrite.” The prelude, repre- 
senting Neptune’s train, is a gorgeous riot of tones, of strange, 
unheard-of harmonies, leading to the brutal chords with which 
the Tritons announce the approach of the Sirens. But at this 
point the composer’s invention stopped short—he is incapable, 
is utterly unable to write the haunting song of the Nereids. It 
is a large sea-shell which came from the beach of Salerno, picked 
up one evening from the mantlepiece in Nerval’s room, that 
suddenly exerts its unsuspected spell over the despairing musi- 
cian. He casually holds it to his ear, and what he hears js 
indescribable. He is hypnotised. Like a prehistoric phono- 
graph, the shell has preserved the sound of miraculous voices, 
and there can be no doubt to whom they belonged. He rushes 
to the piano and tries to write down “la divine clameur sexuelle” 
of these women that followed the God of the Ocean. The floor 
is soon littered with sheets of paper, covered with vain attempts 
at a transcription of this incredible chant. At two o’clock in the 
morning, Nerval, exhausted, gives up the quest; at four he begins 
to tremble with fever; at half-past five he falls against the marble 
mantle—dead. The shell drops to the floor and breaks into a 
thousand splinters. The narrator ends with the question: ‘‘Pour- 
quot riez-vous?”’ and I almost believe that you are smiling, too. 
But that is my fault, my imperfect sketch of an astonishing tale. 
Read it, and you will not laugh. More than that, you will under- 
stand the reason for this long preamble. 

Supremely futile as it may appear to speculate on the sweet- 
ness of the Sirens’ song, there is no denying that futile occupations 
have a charm peculiarly their own. I am inalienably attached 
to them, and I have long since learned that what my sterner 
friends brand as a “waste of time,” are the happiest hours of my 
life. The story finished, I began to look into the ever-shifting 
flame, until my pupils seemed to burst my head, until my ears 
began to catch long-forgotten sounds, which the relentless tide 
of time and fleeting fashion had swept into the background of 
oblivion. 

I realize that if I want to tell you something of my shadowy 
escapade, I must be very careful not merely to offer a long list 
of names and titles, plucked at random from the past. For the 
graveyard of music is a spacious acre, and labyrinthian paths 
wind through myriad rows of unremembered tombs. Many stones 
have crumbled; they bear no longer the slightest trace of deed 
or date. Too many, alas, of these graves are the tragic, though 
well-deserved, repositories of still-born effort. Much music 
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lies buried there which never should have seen the light of day, 
which never held a spark of life. Countless fresh mounts testify to 
an ever increasing mortality. On the other hand, there remains 
not a little music which is enjoying an unnatural longevity. _ IIl- 
advised performers and conductors drag it from the sick-room 
with the fondness which some people have for exhibiting their 
decrepit relatives of remote birth. It should have been put by 
long ago. We may be justly grateful if we never hear it. 

But that the Sirens’ song should have perished, unrecorded, 
is certainly regrettable, in spite of its reputed dangerous effects. 
Malicious tongues have it that the fatal consequences were due to 
the extreme impurity of intonation indulged in by the ladies . . . 
listeners preferring to commit self-murder rather than stand the 
torture. This theory presupposes such an unreasonably superior 
sensitiveness on the part of ancient tars, that I am wholly dis- 
inclined to give it serious consideration. I deplore the loss of 
all the music to which Greek mythology makes such frequent and 
glowing reference.—And yet, was not perhaps Arion overrated? 
Would Orpheus, in our day, still work his magic? The widowed 
bard charmed beast and tree; he dared descend to Hades. Would 
he have the courage to step before that modern monster, a con- 
cert audience composed of critics and connoisseurs?—Hellas 
was not the only place of musical prodigies. The ancient history 
of the Hebrews tells of remarkable feats. What did the trumpets 
blow which felled the walls of Jericho? Some learned Rose- 
crucian might possibly tell you that these destructive buglers 
carefully ascertained the “vibrations” of the city’s mural defenses, 
and then lustily blew a chord which corresponded to their number. 
Did King David, on his harp, use the little finger as well as the 
others? What was it the Children of Israel refused to sing, by 
the rivers of Babylon, when their captors required of them one 
of the songs of Zion, and a song of mirth above all?—The an- 
swer is difficult, perhaps impossible. Still, we are here no longer 
upon entirely uncertain ground. Many of the traditional tunes 
preserved in the Jewish worship, date from a dim and distant 
day. Some of them are melodies of surpassing beauty and true 
Oriental line, though hardly the expression of great mirth. They 
would suffice to make one feel, in looking backward over many 
centuries of musical development, that there must have been 
things for the disappearance of which we have good cause to be 
sorry. We have not missed so much, perhaps, in not having 
heard Nero sing his own odes with a wine-worn voice. He had 
spared no effort to cultivate the art of singing and had placed 
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himself in the hands of Rome’s ablest vocal instructors. Did 
he not, upon the advice of one of these worthies, lie flat op 
his back for hours, supporting the weight of heavy stones on 
his chest, to strengthen the muscles of his diaphragm? It ap. 
pears that the “methods” of singing teachers have not materi- 
ally changed throughout the ages. It is difficult to conceive 
how Italy, how the whole of Europe could have offered these 
maestri a large enough field of operation, if their countryman 
Columbus had not opportunely discovered America for them.— 
I will confess that I would give much to have heard Saint Cecilia 
extemporize upon the organ, if for no other reason than to be 
able to disprove the contention of those hypercritical historians 
who argue that the titulary saint of music did not know one note 
from another, and that no Cavaillé-Coll or Skinner existed in 
her day. Be that as it may, she was fortunate in having the 
most famous artists idealize her in painting and sculpture, which 
gave her as much posthumous advertising as some of our living 
and constantly photographed organists attain only by the ruth- 
less dissemination of their innumerable poses. 

But let us take a short cut to yonder corner of the cemetery, 
with its long tiers of urns, of table-tombs, of weeping angels, 
shaded by willow trees and yews. It is not very long ago that 
these names which now you can hardly distinguish, were on 
everybody’s lips, were praised and worshipped. What are two 
hundred years? They are enough to wipe out everything except 
a short, cold, matter-of-fact note in the Biographical Dictionary. 
The transitoriness of mundane glory is nowhere demonstrated 
with more cruel certainty than in the realm of arts and letters. 
Nature’s law is unalterable. The stately sunflower that proudly 
raised its head must sooner or later fade and wither, like the 
violet, of proverbial modesty, that bloomed in a secluded nook, 
and was content in pouring out its little soul of nectar. In fact, 
I am inclined to believe that, of the two, the violet’s fate is, 
if anything, the less bitter. For though its perfume be but a 
memory, we are apt to keep it pressed between the leaves of a 
beloved book. The sunflower knows no such sentimental after- 
math. Sparrows come, and pick the seeds. 

Charles VI, of the House of Habsburg, had succeeded his 
brother Joseph as Roman Emperor of the German Nations. 
He inherited not only a throne, but wars to wage and arts to culti- 
vate. He neglected neither. The affairs of the Netherlands and 
of Spain having been settled, the Emperor, nine years after com- 
ing into power, decided to take formal possession of one of his 
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most valuable crown-lands, and in 1723 he went to Prague for 
his coronation as King of Bohemia. To flatter the crowd and to 
impress the kings, his brothers, he planned to have the ceremonies 
attended by unusual pomp and brilliance. No function of this 
sort was complete without music, and it had to be music in its 
most regal form, the opera. Born at the court of Florence, the 
opera has always remained a princely offspring, notwithstanding 
all efforts to breed a species that would more nearly approximate 
popular taste, and that could be maintained by popular support 
alone. Charles was very fond of operas and had his private 
composer supply him with a new one whenever wanted. Johann 
Joseph Fux was undoubtedly an excellent musician, and Vienna 
had no other to compare with him.—In 1714 Fux wrote an opera, 
“Flisa,” for the birthday of Charles’ aunt, Archduchess Elizabeth 
Christina, which made a sensation. The Emperor was so pleased 
with the work, that at the third performance—being himself a 
dilettante of no mean ability—he played the clavecin in the or- 
chestra, while the composer turned the pages. Fux, to compli- 
ment his imperial master, remarked what a pity it was that his 
Majesty had not become a Kapellmeister. But Charles is said 
to have replied that he was perfectly satisfied with his position. 
—For the festivities in Prague, Fux, who was then sixty-three 
years old, had written “Costanza e Fortezza.””. The Emperor 
had spared no costs to engage the best singers of the day. An 
orchestra of more than a hundred men had been assembled from 
all over Europe, under the leadership of Caldara. Among the 
violinists was Tartini. Quantz had come from Berlin to play 
the flute. With him journeyed Weiss and Graun. Prague was 
a beehive of musicians.! The excitement was great, for rumor had 
it that Fux was too ill with the gout to leave Vienna. But the 
Emperor would let no gout interfere with his plans to honor his 
dear composer, and by his orders Fux was carried in a sedan- 
chair all the way from the Donau to the Moldau capital. At the 
gala performance, which took place in the open air, it was not the 
Cardinal-Primate of Prague nor the Elector of Bavaria who sat 
next to the newly-crowned King of Bohemia, but Johann Joseph 
Fux, musician, with his feet bandaged in cotton. Quantz, to 
whom we owe many sagacious observations on the music and 
musicians of his time, wrote about this opera: ““The composition 
is more churchly than theatrical, but very splendid.” Quantz 


“History does not furnish a more glorious event for music, than this solemnity, 
tor a similar instance of so great a number of eminent professors, of any one art, being 
callected together.”—Dr. Charles Burney: “The Present State of Musie in Germany, 
tte,” London, 1778, Vol. IT. 
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did not care very much for Tartini’s playing. He admired the 
beautiful tone and finished execution, but thought his style dry and 
lacking in charm. Another violinist in the orchestra was Nicolg 
Matteis, who had written the ballet music interpolated in “Cos. 
tanza e Fortezza.”” Matteis was born in London, of an Italian 
father. In 1737, at Shrewsbury, he gave young Burney lessons in 
French and in music. Burney tells us that he excelled in play- 
ing Corelli’s sonatas. We still occasionally hear Corelli’s “‘Follia.” 
But of Matteis’ music there remains as little as of the many 
operas by the great Fux, in spite of the fact that Fux was probably 
one of the most celebrated men of his age, the author of a re. 
markable treatise on composition, printed at the Emperor’s ex- 
pense, a monumental work for any theorist to have written, long 
used as a text-book. Mozart and Haydn studied it.—Upon re- 
flection: theory has a wicked way of avenging itself. The pros- 
pects of André Gédalge might be brighter, had he not given us 
“La Fugue,” one of the best books on the subject. There might 
be hope even for Arnold Schénberg, were it not for his clever 
**Harmonielehre.”’ 

I have mentioned Quantz. His long association with Fred- 
erick the Great is known. Frederick’s passion for the flute was 
pathologic, as was his attachment to dogs. His greyhounds 
accompanied him on campaigns, following the King’s traveling 
coach in a landau of their own, with two footmen in the back who 
were strictly enjoined not to address the royal favorites with the 
too-familiar “thou.” His flute was Frederick’s inseparable com- 
panion, until he began to lose his teeth. 

It is half-past five in the afternoon. A rich sunset glow is 
painting fireworks upon the tall French windows of Sans-Souci, 
which rises serenely above the crest of its little hill. Quantz and 
Charles Philip Emmanuel Bach—more famous in his lifetime 
than his father—are slowly ascending the vine-covered terraces 
that lead to the castle. They are lost in conversation. On each 
new level they stand a while and talk. Quantz is telling Bach 
of his trip to Italy, in 1725, and of his great admiration for old 
Alessandro Scarlatti, whom he visited in Naples and to whom 
he was introduced by Hasse. That name irritates Bach. He 
will have nothing of Hasse, even though the people go wild over 
his music, and though Philip V, at the Escurial, suffering from 
manic depression, can be induced to go to sleep, every night, only 
after hearing the glorious castrato Farinelli sing an aria from one 
of Hasse’s operas. These tunes are superficial, too sugary and 
Italian. They will not live. Musique a la mode is ephemeral stuf. 
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And as to the fabulous sum which Hasse and his wife Faustina 
are drawing at Dresden, it is preposterous. Quantz promptly 
changes the subject and tells of his love affair at Naples: how his 
life was threatened by a jealous rival, how he had to flee to Rome. 
They laugh—but the proximity of the august presence quickly 
stifles their merriment. Sentinels are posted on the highest 
terrace, lackeys flank the portals. Quantz and Bach enter the 
antechamber and exchange greetings with the courtiers. It is 
only petit cercle this evening. A member of the Academy of Ber- 
lin, Dutchman by birth; an English officer, just arrived, the 
bearer of a diamond-studded snuff box with the miniature of 
George II and a letter from His Britannic Majesty; a General of 
the Guards, who fears the Austrian fire less than these musicales; 
two chamberlains—and the illustrious Monsieur Voltaire. These 
form the audience. No women. The subdued chatter in the 
antechamber continues while the King is heard preluding and prac- 
ticing scales, preparatory to the concert. At the stroke of six 
the doors of the music room open. Frederick, flute in hand, 
graciously receives his bowing guests. The candles in the large 
glass chandelier sparkle in the hundreds of crystals. A silver 
candelabra is placed on a little mahogany table next to Frederick’s 
music stand of rose wood, inlaid with ivory, a present from his 
sister, the Margravine of Bayreuth. The walls are decorated 
with lovely boiseries, copied from the rooms of Louis at Versailles, 
on a sideboard stands a beautiful vase, the work of the young china 
manufactory of Berlin, in imitation of the Bourbons’ older Sévres. 
And the French philosopher completes the setting for this imported 
Kultur. Only the music is German, though that bears strong 
transalpine traces. The program consists of three concertos for 
fluteand clavecin. The first and third are by Quantz. The second 
is by the King, that is, he has sketched out the flute part, and 
Agricola, pupil of Johann Sebastian Bach, has provided the accom- 
paniment. This is entrusted to Charles Philip Emmanuel Bach, 
playing one of the new “fortepianos” made by Gottfried Silber- 
mann. He has a hard task, since the King is somewhat absolu- 
tistic in his tempi. Quantz, unperturbedly, beats time. But that 
is not his sole charge. The piece ended, he is the only one who is 
permitted to say “bravo” or express any praise for the royal 
flutist, it being taken for granted that all the other people present 
know less about flute playing than he does.—Friedrich Christian 
Fasch, who since 1756 alternated with Bach every month in ac- 
companying the King, at his first appearance, unwarned, burst 
into loud applause, which nearly cost him his position.—After the 
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third concerto has been finished, a few words are exchanged. The 
King has a jest for Voltaire, to which the Frenchman answers 
with an epigram. The English officer is the recipient of a kind 
word of thanks. Then the doors open again, and in the ante- 
chamber wait three couriers with dispatches from Silesia, Poland 
and St. Petersburg. They turn with a click of their heels and 
spurs, and follow the King who is humming the Andante from 
the last concerto on the program. And Quantz wrote something 
like three hundred for him! 

Frederick had one great admirer—not as a flute player, but as 
an engineer of battles—and that was Bonaparte. Napoleon 
visited the dead King’s Sans-Souci, and the rock crystals on the 
lustre in the music room gently trembled when the footstep which 
made Europe quake, resounded in Frederick’s sacrosanctum. 
That night Napoleon had his field-bed placed in the late King’s 
chamber. Did he dream of flutes or flintlocks? 

There are other questions relating to Napoleon and music 
which are still unanswered. Frédéric Masson, who has investi- 
gated everything concerning the great Corsican, his person, 
family, household and reign, including the price paid for his 
socks and razors, has left here a lacuna. It seems fairly well 
established, though, that Napoleon did not have real understand- 
ing or taste for music, but that he admitted its value, and even 
its necessity, in certain circumstances. He did not care for 
Cherubini; in fact, he harbored an unexplained animosity against 
him. But he affected the keenest admiration for Paér. After 
a performance of Paér’s “‘Achilles”’ at Dresden, in 1806, Napoleon, 
with the right of the conqueror, claimed the composer from the 
King of Saxony and gave him a brilliant position. Paér had to 
follow the Emperor to Posen and organize musical entertainments, 
between battles and diplomatic conferences, probably more because 
it looked well in the eyes of the awe-struck nations, than on ac- 
count of an unquenchable desire on Napoleon’s part to be soothed 
by dulcet strains. He very seldom stayed for the whole of any 
concert given at the Tuileries. But at St. Cloud, among his 
family, he demanded, if he did not enjoy, “a little music.” He 
liked to hear his stepdaughter and sister-in-law, Hortense, sing 
him Italian romances, which she accompanied herself. Hortense 
Beauharnais, wife of Louis Bonaparte, Queen of Holland, is said 
to have had a very pleasing voice, which she inherited from her 
mother, whose bad teeth and beautifully modulated speech were 
the occasion of much contemporary comment. Hortense even 
composed, at least she is reputed to have written the well-known 
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air “Partant pour la Syrie” in collaboration with Louis Drouet, 
a mere boy when he was made solo flutist to the King of Holland 
and “‘musical secretary to the Queen,” later entering the services 
of Napoleon, and finally being transferred to Napoleon’s sister, 
Pauline Borghese. His life was full of adventure; in 1854 he 
visited New York. Another sister of Napoleon, Elisa Bacciochi, 
had at her miniature court in Lucca no less a musical entertainer 
than Niccolo Paganini. He played three evenings a week. But 
he had to avoid harmonics. For Paganini’s flageolets made poor, 


hysterical Elisa swoon. 
There is one instance, however, where Napoleon showed 


serious preoccupation with music. It was at the eve of his ex- 
pedition to Egypt, shrouded in impenetrable mystery. With 
the thoroughness which marked everything that he undertook, 
he wanted historians, scientists, artists, poets and musicians to 
accompany him to the Pyramides. Arnault, in his “Souvenirs 
d’un Sexagénaire,”’ tells of these elaborate preparations. Bona- 
parte had declared: “Jl nous faut un barde qui chante a la téte des 
colonnes.”” Beside the poet and composer he wanted a singer. 
All three were to be attached to the First Consul’s own person, 
and were to receive 6,000 francs each, in addition to their regular 
salary. Ducis pleaded old age, Méhul too much work, and Lays, 
with the star-tenor’s characteristic regard for the interests of the 
public, claimed that a sea voyage might cost him his voice. Méhul 
recommended Henri-Jean Rigel, “habile professeur de piano,” 
who conducted the opera installed at Cairo and gave there his 
own “‘Les Deux Meuniers” in 1799. The singer chosen was 
Guillaume André Villoteau, who had been choir boy, dragoon, 
student of medicine, and who achieved fame with his studies of the 
music and musica! instruments of Egypt. What an enterprise, 
and what a stage-manager was Napoleon! Picture him on board 
the Orient, a night of Mediterranean splendor, his generals grouped 
around him, eager expectation in the mind of everybody, and 
Villoteau calmly singing an air from “‘Bélisaire’” by Philidor, 
prolific opera composer and champion chess player of the world. 

Méhul, whose setting of André Chénier’s “Chant du Départ”’ 
was one of the grand songs of the Revolution, had obtained his re- 
lease only by promising Napoleon that he would write march tunes 
for the French armies. Did he write any? What has become 
of them? Did Napoleon, on his white horse and in his green 
chasseur uniform, enter Berlin to the tune of one of them? 
When the circumspect Prussians returned the visit, they had pro- 
vided a “Pariser Einzugsmarsch.” Did Dr. Richard Strauss 
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write, upon all-highest command, a new and modernized version 
for use in August 1914? No doubt, with the rest of the war plans, 
arrangements were completed for a musical program befitting the 
hoped-for event? 

‘ 1The whims of Bellona are strange. Napoleon, after three days 
of carnage at Leipzig, in October 1813, saw his luck turn. He 
was beaten by his father-in-law, Emperor Franz of Austria, mu- 
sical amateur and quartet fiend. Franz entered the city, which 
the fleeing French were leaving, with the remark that at last he 
would find leisure to play a little chamber music again. The im- 
perial quartet was always behind the firing line. At the head of it 
—if there could be another head than the Emperor himself—was 
Franz Krommer. Born in 1759, he was only three years younger 
than Mozart and he survived Beethoven by four years. Showing 
in his early youth great talent for the violin, he was brought up and 
kept by the munificence of rich noblemen, until he obtained a 
sinecure at the Viennese court, in 1812, as “door keeper of the 
royal bedchamber.” In 1814 he was named Hofkapellmeister, a 
title which has covered a multitude of mediocrities. But Krommer 
was by no means considered such in his lifetime. On the con- 
trary, he enjoyed the greatest popular favor. He was the composer 
of chamber music par excellence. He is responsible for no less than 
twenty-two string quintets and more than sixty string quartets. 
While Beethoven’s quartets were understood and lauded by a few, 
Krommer’s were played literally wherever four people got together 
to scrape the catgut, and, in those days, that meant everywhere. 
Quartet playing, in the period of transition from clavecin to 
hammer-klavier, from Silbermann to Erard, had become an epi- 
demic. It was the house music of rich and poor, of cultured and 
simple folk. Musicians played Mozart, Haydn and Boccherini. 
Amateurs had Rosetti, Feska, the two Rombergs, Gyrowetz— 
the last of whom wrote thirty symphonies, seventy works of cham- 
ber music, lived from 1763 to 1850, and dismissed Beethoven, Weber 
and Schubert as “chaotic.”” They had furthermore Pleyel, Rode, 
Neubauer and Onslow—poor Onslow, the prototype of the highly 
cultivated and refined composer, the pet of society, admired for his 
“originality,” called to succeed Cherubini at the Institut de France, 
and soon forgotten. Musical history is full of Onslows! 

We can hardly conceive how difficult it was for Beethoven 
to break up this cohort of quartetists, and it is not surprising that 
these difficulties should have made him feel disappointed and em- 
bittered. H. W. Riehl vouches for the truth of the story accord- 
ing to which both Krommer and Beethoven were guests, one 
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evening, at Count Lichnowsky’s palace in Vienna. During the 
opening number of the program, a quartet by Krommer, Beethoven 
showed such undisguised contempt for the less gifted but more 
popular colleague, by talking and sneering, that the host had to 
take him to task. 

Among the many stars of various magnitudes which studded 
the musical firmament of Vienna, at the beginning of the 19th 
century, there was none perhaps who with a gentle little twinkle 
succeeded in producing as dazzling effects as did Sigismund Neu- 
komm. Josef Haydn had been a father to him and taught him all 
that could be taught. After journeys in Sweden and Russia, 
Neukomm arrived in Paris about 1812. Talleyrand, the machia- 
vellian, who was the only one to see beyond Napoleon, had just 
lost his private pianist, Johann Ladislaus Dussek. Friends recom- 
mended young Neukomm, and he obtained the position. Talley- 
rand became very fond of him. He took him along to the Congress 
of Vienna, and there a Requiem for Louis XVI, composed by 
Neukomm, was sung at St. Stephens before an audience of kings 
and princes. Several hundred singers took part in this memorable 
performance. And to think that for such an occasion no worthier 
composer could be found. Neukomm traveled much. He went 
to Brazil, in 1816, with the Prince of Luxembourg, Ambassador of 
France. In 1826, he saw Italy. Walter Scott met him the year 
after. He accompanied Talleyrand to London in 1830, and liked 
England so well that he settled there. He visited Algiers, Con- 
stantinople, Greece, and was on the point of embarking for New 
York when sudden illness overtook him in Manchester. He prob- 
ably wrote more than one thousand compositions. To this day, 
the Universal Catalogue of Pazdireck contains three full pages 
listing works by Neukomm which were evidently published at 
some time or other. Neukomm wrote songs and choruses to texts 
in German, French, Latin, Russian, Italian, Bohemian, Portuguese 
and English. Have you ever heard any one sing them? Fétis, 
who saw him in London and later, in his travels, at Paris and 
Munich, unwittingly pronounces judgment over this amiable, 
generous, tactful man by calling him “‘un artiste respectable.” In 
the fight for the fittest the respectable artist has slight chances to 
survive. 

Fétis, the incomparable lexicographer, in his arduous re- 
searches must have been appalled by the number of respectable 
artists he encountered, and by the vast quantity of their music 
which is hardly remembered by name and of which never a note 
will sound again. And since he laid down his pen, the amount 
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has grown incessantly. But there are things that Fétis heard, 
which we shall never hear, and which we may well envy him. 
Would you not like to have been at Lord Saulton’s, in 1829, the 
night when Fétis accompanied at the piano Henriette Sontag 
and Marie Malibran who sang a duet from Rossini’s “Semiramide”’? 
I should. And I should also like to have seen Henriette’s, then 
Countess Rossi’s, return to Covent Garden in Donizetti’s “Linda 
di Chamounix,”” when the Grand-duchess of Strelitz, Princess of 
Cambridge, had secretly commanded London society to be in 
their seats at the opera when the overture began, and to rise to 
their feet when the star appeared. That night, between the acts, 
even old Wellington, the Iron Duke, hobbled behind the scenes to 
kiss the tips of Henriette’s fingers. 

The romance of great singers is a fascinating tale retold on a 
thousand nights and one. There are lesser lights with whom I 
should be fully contented, if only they would shine into the dark 
and dusty recesses where gems are hidden and are persistently 
overlooked for the sake of obvious and tawdry Brummagem, that 
basks in the sun of popular approval. Shall I ever hear Schu- 
mann’s “Im Zwielicht”’ and “‘Auf einer alten Burg’? Will some 
one sing me, for my instruction if not for my edification, the three 
or four settings that Schubert made of Goethe’s “Erlkénig’’? 
When will singers realize that the loveliest of Fauré’s songs are not 
among the scant half dozen which form the sum of their ex- 
ploring? Singers would derive greater help from looking into 
a geographical atlas than from the study of publishers’ announce- 
ments. I wish that inquisitive sopranos and venturesome bari- 
tones—and there exist such anomalies—would see if there is any- 
thing tempting by Erkki Melartin, Andreas Hallén, Wilhelm 
Stenhammer and Ture Rangstrém. There are songs by Albeniz, 
some to Italian words which are poor, one to English words which 
is exquisite. The bizarre Szymanowski and the austere Medtner 
have written for the voice. There are said to be manuscript songs 
by Scriabin in the possession of his widow. To which of his three 
periods do they belong?—There are hundreds of songs, some in- 
teresting, some beautiful, classic and modern, that no one takes 
the trouble to learn, and that probably we shall never hear. 

A recent recital program contained a song by Augusta Holmés, 
once a sure winner, now but seldom sung. It recalled to my mind 
the réle she played in the life of Henri Regnault, the painter with 
a tenor voice. Regnault had twice unsuccessfully competed for 
the Prix de Rome. His third attempt, in 1866, was threatening 
to be another failure, when one evening, during the concours, he 
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met at Mme. de Sainbris’ the young composer whose strange and 
lovely physiognomy captivated him. He made two sketches of 
her that night and in twelve days he completed the painting, 
“Thetis handing the arms to her son Achilles,” and the goddess 
bore the traits of Augusta Holmés. He won the coveted prize. 
The letters which he wrote to his father and friends from the Villa 
Medicis contain several passages on musical matters in Rome. 
Camille Saint-Saéns, who used to delight the circle at Regnault’s 
studio in Paris by playing for hours from the scores of Wagner, 
had sent to his friend, in April 1867, a “Veni Creator,” in manu- 
script, with the request that Regnault submit it to Abbé Liszt. 
Regnault describes his visit with a painter’s sensibility. He re- 
lates how he rang the bell and felt his heart thump as if he were at 
the door of the dentist. The Grand Old Man received him with 
une amabilité charmante, praised the motet, and then played ex- 
cerpts of his own Dante and his Tasso. Regnault was intheseventh 
heaven. Who would not have been, in his place? There is an 
account of an amusing incident in a letter written in January, 1868, 
the time when the painter was very much occupied with his first 
envoi, which was “Automedon and the horses of Achilles’ and 
which now hangs in the Boston museum. Regnault says: “My 
little director’ —the painter Hébert—‘“‘asked me last Sunday to 
render him a service which, I confess, cost me a great deal and did 
not fit in at all with my present state of mind. He had asked the 
French ambassador to dinner, together with sundry duchesses, 
countesses and the like. He was to entertain them, in the evening, 
with a concert of chamber music, performed by the best players of 
Rome. But the musicians were obliged to attend a rehearsal at 
the Teatro Apollo that night. M. Hébert, in his distress, and 
dreading to see his guests sitting around in the salon, yawning, 
begged me to assume the burden of entertaining his company and 
to replace the instrumentalists. Although I was in no mood to 
appear in public, I did my best, so as not to spoil the party. Ona 
été satisfait.”” That is true modesty, befitting a real artist. What 
did Regnault sing for his illustrious hearers? Surely a song by 
Augusta, most likely one by his friend Camille, and possibly one 
by Emile Pessard whose portrait sketch he made in 1868. Nor 
was this the only occasion on which he sang publicly. In March 
of the same year he sang the tenor part in a requiem mass at the 
church of Saint-Louis des Francais, in Rome, for the unveiling of a 
monument to the memory of his fellow student Deschamps. Ail 
the other singers were professionals. ‘“‘Les premiers chanteurs 
et les plus forts instrumentistes de Rome prétaient leur concours 
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et il s’agissait de ne pas faire rougir l’Académie de son ténor. 
L’église était remplie, et bon nombre d’étrangers avaient été 
conviés. Tout a bien marché, dit-on. Nous nous sommes 
couverts de gloire.” There is just pride of knowing how in that 
remark. A future of more glory would have been his, had not a 
Prussian bullet, perhaps the last one fired before the walls of Paris 
in 1871, killed the patriot, silenced that “voix st douce et si péné- 
trante,” as Arthur Duparc called it, and robbed the world of an 
astonishing painter, whose genius had hardly begun to develop. 
The Franco-Prussian war cast a deep shadow over artistic 
relations between the two countries. Wagner’s music was banned 
from Paris before it had time to become established. Pauline 
Viardot no longer spent her summers at Baden-Baden, but re- 
ceived her friends at the large house in Bougival. Hers was one 
of the last musical salons of the old school headed by Gounod and 
Ambroise Thomas. New currents of thought began to make them- 
selves felt. Wagner’s works were exiled, but his doctrines per- 
meated everything. Reyer—who when he first came to Paris and 
called on Théophile Gautier at Neuilly, for an afternoon’s visit and 
a cup of tea, began to talk libretto with the poet and stayed three 
whole days and nights at Gautier’s house, improvising music as 
fast as Gautier would spin his fantastic yarns for the stage, each 
stimulating the other’s imagination—Reyer had passed the apex of 
his parabola with “La Statue” in 1861, although “‘Salammbo”’ did 
not come until thirty years later. “Carmen” was first performed 
on March 8, 1873. Shall we hear Bizet’s “Jolie Fille de Perth,” 
or the “Don Procopio,” given at Monte Carlo on March 10, 1906? 
—Then came Massenet with “Le Roi de Lahore” in 1877, with 
“Manon” in 1884. That was the year in which a young man by 
the name of Claude Achille Debussy won the Grand Prix de Rome 
with his cantata “L’Enfant Prodigue.”” Meanwhile Wagner’s 
influence became ever stronger. Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” dates 
from 1886. Then came the period of “realism” with Emile Zola as 
high priest, and Bruneau making operas out of Zola’s stories. The 
year of the World’s Fair, 1900, brought Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
It took him ten years to write it. Another work which was a 
decade in the making, crowned this extraordinary evolution on 
April 30, 1902; it was ‘“‘Pelléas et Mélisande.” Most of these 
names still represent living ideas. But how long can any music 
last? Already Dr. Burney, wisely and resignedly, wrote: ‘And 
shall we expect music to be permanent above all things, which 
so much depends on imagination and feeling?’’ Convinced of 
the merits of our own imagination and feeling, we like to think 
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that the masterpieces which we love, be they Couperin’s, 
Chopin’s, or Ravel’s, will endure. It is interesting to note that 
the works of the petits maitres often retain their freshness longer 
than those of their “bigger” contemporaries. Will Wagner be 
saved by “Tristan” as Gluck is still saved by “Orpheus’’? It 
is not always the finest flower of a man’s brain that recom- 
mends him to posterity. Will the composer of ‘‘Otello’’ and 
“Falstaff” be remembered for an “Anvil Chorus” and the 
“Manzoni Requiem,” as Handel is known to the masses only by 
a stray opera air, styled “Largo,” and by that hardy perennial, 
“The Messiah’? Puccini will join the shades of Hasse, Jomelli 
and Piccini. Louise’s “Deputs le jour’ may survive in concert, as 
did Leonora’s “‘Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin?” Such reflections 
are sad but wholesome. They make us wary in appraising con- 
temporary enthusiasm, give distance to our point of observation. 
Has Debussy left ““The Fall of the House of Usher” and ““The 
Devil in the Belfry” in a condition that will permit their perform- 
ance? What has become of Charpentier’s “Commédiante,” his 
“Tragédiante,” his “Symphonie sentimentale: Munich”? Were 
they all in the satchel which was stolen from him on the train be- 
tween Vienna and Budapest? 

The chapter on lost manuscripts is a long one; that on works 
out of print is interminable; that on unknown identity quite 
hopeless. Who has a copy of César Franck’s Op. 3 Eglogue, of 
his Grand Caprice, or his “Souvenir d’Aix-la-Chapelle,” and of his 
Sonata for piano? Who was the mysterious composer of whom 
Paul Verlaine speaks in his book “Quinze Jours en Hollande’’? 
After a lecture which Verlaine gave during his stay in Amsterdam, 
he was invited to a reception at the house of the painter Haver- 
mann, whose wife, a native of Java, was “‘trés aimable,”’ but who 
embarrassed poor Lélio on his entrance in the salon by a request 
which he calls “une demande originale au possible.” We are left 
to guess what the amiable hostess asked of her distinguished guest; 
nor do we learn the name of the musician described by Verlaine 
in the following words: “‘A gentleman opened the soirée by play- 
ing us pieces of his own composition in which he seemed to be 
waging an odd fight with liturgic chants from the Catholic services 
for the dead.”” Verlaine heartily approves of this funereal fashion 
of beginning a social entertainment, since it provides a chance for 
the mood to rise from the depths of lugubriousness to a high pitch 
of conviviality and joy, as the night grows longer and memory 
shorter. The unidentifiable musician with the larve d'ivoire 
turned out to be more amusing in conversation than at the key- 
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board. Verlaine notes with evident satisfaction that the composer 
proved fertile in anecdote and full of jokes which he told in ex- 
cellent French. But to Verlaine all art, and possibly all life, was 
more easily grasped when reduced to terms of alcoholic beverages, 
and so he sums up his impressions in the delightful comment: 
“mais cest égal, sa musique était rudement apéritive.” And to 
think that we shall not be able to procure ourselves this harmless 
but effective appetizer, in the cocktailless days-of-prohibition- 
to-come! 

Melancholy as these retrospects may be, the thought is even 
sadder that it will not be possible for us to hear all that the future 
holds in store. Mingled with this regret there is also something 
of disquietude. Thomas Alva Edison has delivered us into the 
hands of posterity. We shall stand utterly revealed, from “‘That 
Chicken Pie’’ to Caruso’s Che gelida manina. What will music 
be like in a hundred years, when the phonographic records of our 
luminaries, kept sealed in the vaults of the Paris Opera, are sol- 
emnly “turned on”? Perhaps I had a foretaste of this, when, not 
long ago, the idea occurred to me to have two pianos tuned a 
quarter of a tone apart, with which my friend Arthur Shepherd 
and I experimented. We had an octave with twenty-four quarter 
tones. Some of our attempts were blind and sounded meaning- 
less. Others seemed to follow the right direction and disclosed 
new and wonderful vistas. They produced sonorities of a re- 
markable richness. Think of the tonal stream that some day will 
flood your room! In its vague, caressing undulations you shall 
sit as in a warm and perfumed bath; or in its furious whirl you 
shall experience divine intoxication. The rule of patterns will be 
broken. Rhythm may cease to be a thing that you can “beat.” 
Music will have come to its own, it will no longer be a handmaiden 
of poetry, it will owe nothing to architecture, depend no more 
on pictorial associations. The soul will speak its very language 
untranslated. 

This, indeed, is desperate dreaming. Ah, if one cculd hear 
ahead! 








THE SENSE OF RHYTHM AS A MUSICAL 
TALENT 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


HERE are two fundamental factors in the perception of 
rhythm: an instinctive tendency to group impressions in 
hearing, and a capacity for doing this with precision in 

time and stress. The subjective tendency is so deeply ingrained, 
on account of its biological service, that we irresistibly group uni- 
form successions of sound, such as the tick of the clock, into 
rhythmic measure. The supposed limping of a clock is often 
purely subjective. This is called subjective rhythm to distinguish 
it from objective rhythm, in which the grouping is actually marked, 
as in music and poetry. If a long series of quarter-notes were 
played with absolute uniformity in time and stress, the listener 
would inevitably hear them divided into measures and would 
actually hear the appropriate notes accented. Such is one of 
nature’s beneficent illusions 

A good illustration of this is found in a very crude way when 

one is lying in a Pullman sleeper and the successive beats from the 
crossing rail joints set up a time which carries tunes that come 
into one’s head. The rails seem, as it were, to beat the time em- 
phatically into measures. The writer recalls once being haunted 
by the plantation melody, ““What kind o’ a crown you gwine to 
wear? Golden crown?” As he allowed the imagery of the 
melody to flow, the accentuation of the click of the rails became 
very prominent and satisfying as rhythm. One who is trained 
in observing himself may observe this tendency toward rhythmic 
grouping in any or all his activities. Take, e.g., the homely act 
of eating. One who has a highly developed sense of rhythm may, 
even in eating soup, feel the various movements divided into 
measures with their artistic grouping of long interval and short 
interval, some objectively and others only subjectively marked 
with occasional cadences; yet a person watching the movement 
might not be able to see any rhythm in the actual movements. 

The objective rhythm as we find it ordinarily in prose and 

poetry is marked by emphasis of time or intensity, or both. Oc- 
casionally it may be also through pitch, although that always 
507 
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involves intensity It is also probable that it may come through 
other senses than hearing. 

Subjective rhythm is more fundamental than objective 
rhythm and always plays a large réle in the objective. This is 
why we find rhythm more essentially a matter of personality than 
a matter of objective grouping. All rhythm is primarily a pro- 
jection of personality. The rhythm is what I am. For him 
who is not endowed with this talent the objective rhythms in 
nature and art are largely wasted. 

While the perception of rhythm involves the whole organism, 
it requires primarily five fundamental capacities. The first two 
of these are the sense of time and the sense of intensity, corre- 
sponding respectively to the two attributes of sound, which con- 
stitute the sensory media of rhythm. The third and fourth are 
auditory imagery and motor imagery, 7. e., the capacity for re- 
viving vividly in representation the auditory experience and the 
motor attitudes respectively. The fifth is a motor impulse for 
rhythm, an instinctive tendency, chiefly unconscious and largely 
organic. ‘These five factors may be said to be basic to the sense of 
rhythm. Other general factors, such as emotional type and temper- 
ament, logical span, or creative imagination, are intimately woven 
into the warp and woof of rhythm, but we shall probably find 
that these are secondary to the primary and basic forces named. 

We may now define the sense of rhythm as an instinctive 
disposition to group recurrent sense impressions vividly and with 
precision, by time or intensity, or both, in such a way as to derive 
pleasure and efficiency through the grouping. 

The sense of rhythm, or perception of rhythm, as thus de- 
fined, is to be distinguished from rhythmic action, an important 
aspect with which we are not here concerned; yet it is a complex 
process and involves literally the whole organism in the form of 
a perpetual attitude of responsiveness to measured intervals of 
time or tone. 

To gain some insight into the actual nature of rhythm it 
may be well to point out some of the things that ryhthm does on 
the side of perception as distinguished from action, which will 
be equivalent to pointing out the sources of pleasure and means 
to efficiency in rhythm. 

First.—Rhythm favors perception by grouping. It has been 
demonstrated that, under happy grouping, one can remember 
approximately as many small groups as one can remember indi- 
vidual objects without grouping; e. g., in listening to a series of 
notes, one can grasp nearly as many measures if they are heard 
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rhythmically as one could grasp individual sounds if they were 
not heard rhythmically. This is a principle which is involved 
in all auditory perception. Individual sounds are grouped in 
measures and phrases, phrases and periods, periods and move- 
ments. The ability to grasp in terms of larger and larger units is a 
condition for achievement. The development of this ability re- 
sults in power to handle vast numbers of sounds with ease, and 
this success is a source of pleasure. And that is true not only in 
poetry and in music but in our natural hearing, even under prim- 
itive conditions. Thus, rhythm has become a biological principle 
of efficiency, a condition for advance and achievement and a per- 
petual source of satisfaction. The rhythm need not be conspicu- 
ous to be effective. 

Second.—Rhythm adjusts the strain of attention. In poetry 
and music, for instance, the rhythm enables us to anticipate the 
magnitude of units which are to be grasped. This in turn makes 
it possible to adjust the effort in such a way as to grasp the unit 
at the strategic moment and to relax the strain for a moment 
between periods. Of this, again, we may not be immediately con- 
scious, but it may be readily demonstrated by experiment, as e. g., 
if we should break up a measure as in going from 2/4 to 3/4 time 
without warning. 

Genetically, the ordinary measure in poetry and music is 
determined by what is known as the attention wave. Our atten- 
tion is periodic. All our mental life works rhythmically, that is, 
by periodic pulsation of effort or achievement with unnoticed 
intermittence of blanks. This is most easily observed in an 
elemental process such as hearing-ability. To demonstrate it in 
a simple way, proceed as follows: hold a watch a distance from 
the ear and then move it toward the ear till you can just hear 
it, and then keep it in this position for two or three minutes and 
observe that you hear it only intermittently. To check this, 
raise your finger when you hear the sound and lower your finger 
when you do not hear it. Do not be influenced by any theory, 
but act with the keenest decision for every second. You will 
then find that the hearing and silence periods alternate with fair 
regularity, the periods varying from two to eight or ten seconds 
in the extreme. This periodicity is primarily a periodicity of 
attention and reaches out into all our mental processes, being 
one of nature’s contrivances in the interest of the conservation of 
nervous energy. 

This is a principle which is made use of in nature and in 
industry, as, e. g., in our lighting current. The current which 
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energizes our lamps is not, as a rule, a steady, direct current, but 
is “‘alternating.”” That is, it comes in pulsations, usually about 
sixty a second, which is frequent enough to give us the impression 
of continuous illumination. The rhythmic measure, then, is 
simply taking advantage of nature’s supply of pulsating efforts 
of attention. And when the measure fits the attention wave it 
gives us a restful feeling of satisfaction and ease. This in turn 
results in what is known as secondary passive attention, which is 
a more economical and efficient form of attention than voluntary 
attention. Thus it comes about that we acquire a feeling of ease, 
power, and adjustment when we listen to rhythmic measures be- 
cause we get the largest returns for the least outlay, and the ten- 
dency to seek this assumes biological importance because it tends 
to preserve and enhance life. 

Third.—Rhythm gives us a feeling of balance. It is built 
on symmetry and when this symmetry involves within itself a 
certain element of flexibility which is well proportioned we have 
grace. Thus, when we read an ordinary prose sentence, we pay 
no attention to the structural form; but, when we scan the dactylic 
hexameter, we fall into the artistic mood, distinctly conscious of a 
symmetry and beauty in form, and in this sense rhythm becomes a 
thing in itself. Poetry may contain ideas and music may represent 
sentiment; but the rhythmic structure is in itself an object of art, 
and the placid perception of this artistic structure takes the form of 
the feeling of balance under various degrees of delicate support. 
Children sense the rhythm of poetry before they do the meaning. 

Fourth.—The sense of rhythm gives us a feeling of freedom, 
luxury, and expanse. It gives us a feeling of achievement in 
moulding or creating. It gives us a feeling of rounding out a 
design. This sense of freedom is in one respect the commonplace 
awareness of the fact that one is free to miss the consciousness of 
periodicity in countless ways, yet chooses to be in the active and 
aggressive attitude of achievement. As, when the eye scans the 
delicate tracery in the repeated pattern near the base of the cathe- 
dral and then sweeps upward and delineates the harmonious de- 
sign continued in measures gradually tapering off into the towering 
spire, all one unit of beauty expressing the will and imagination 
of the architect; so in music, when the ear grasps the intricate 
rhythms of beautiful music and follows it from the ground-work 
up through the delicate tracery into towering climaxes in clustered 
pinnacles of rhythmic tone figures, we feel as though we did this 
all because we wished to, because we craved it, because we were 
free to do it, because we were able to do it. 
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Fifth—Rhythm gives us a feeling of power; it carries. It 
is like a dream of flying; it is so easy to soar. One feels as if he 
could lift himself by his boot-straps. The pattern once grasped, 
there is an assurance of ability to cope with the future. This re- 
sults in the disregard of the ear element and results in a motor 
attitude, or a projection of the self in action; for rhythm is never 
rhythm unless one feels that he himself is acting it, or, what may 
seem contradictory, that he is even carried by his own action. 

Sizth—It stimulates and lulls, contradictory as it may 
seem. Pronounced rhythm brings on a feeling of elation which 
not infrequently results in a mild form of ecstasy or absentminded- 
ness, a loss of consciousness of the environment. It excites and 
it makes us insensible to the excitation, giving the feeling of being 
lulled. This is well illustrated in the case of dancing. Seated 
in comfort and enjoyment in pleasant conversation, the striking 
up of a waltz is a call which excites to action. It starts the or- 
ganic, rhythmic movements of the body the moment it is heard 
and one is drawn, as it were, enticingly into the conventional 
movements of the dance. But no sooner is this done, in the true 
enjoyment of the dance, than one becomes oblivious to intellectual 
pursuits, launches himself, as it were, upon the carrying measures, 
feels the satisfaction of congenial partnership, graceful step, free- 
dom of movement—action without any object other than the 
pleasure in the action itself. There comes a sort of auto-intox- 
ication from the stimulating effect of the music and the successful 
self-expression in balanced movements sustained by that music 
and its associations. 

The same is true of the march. When the march is struck 
up it stimulates tension of every muscle of the body. The soldier 
straightens up, takes a firmer step, observes more keenly, and 
is all attention; but as he gets into the march, all this passes into 
its opposite, a state of passivity, obliviousness to environment, 
and obliviousness to effort and action. The marked time and 
accent of the band music swings the movements of all parts of 
the body into happy adjustment. He can march farther in 
better form, and with less fatigue. 

SeventhRhythmic periodicity is instinctive. As we saw 
above, the grouping into natural periods of the flow of attention 
is a biological principle of preservative value. It is likewise true 
that the tendency to act in rhythmic movements is of biological 
value, and for a similar reason. If one does not know where to 
put his hand or foot the next movement, he is ill at ease and will 
be inefficient in the movement; but if movements may be foreseen 
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and even forefelt, and an accompanying signal sets off the move- 
ment without conscious effort, there results a greatly lessened ex- 
penditure of energy, a more effective action, a feeling of satis- 
faction. Anything that accomplishes these ends in the life of a 
species will tend to become instinctive, to develop a natural ten- 
dency always to move in rhythmic measure; and, when our move- 
ments are not actually divided into objective periodicity, we tend 
to fall into a subjective rhythm. We cannot have adequate per- 
ception of rhythm without this motor setting. The bearing of this 
instinctive motor tendency on the perception of rhythm lies in the 
fact that, with the motor instinct goes an instinct to be in a re- 
ceptive attitude for the perception of such rhythms, both sub- 
jective and objective. 

EighthRhythm finds resonance in the whole organism. 
It is not a matter of the ear or the finger only; it is a matter of 
the two fundamental powers of life; namely, knowing and act- 
ing. And, therefore, indirectly it affects the circulation, res- 
piration, and all the secretions of the body in such a way as to 
arouse agreeable feeling. Herein we find the groundwork of 
emotion; for rhythm, whether in perception or action, is emotional 
when highly developed, and results in response of the whole or- 
ganism to its pulsations. Such organic pulsations and secretions 
are the physical counterpart of emotion. Thus, when we listen 
to the dashing billows or the trickling rain drops, when we see the 
swaying of the trees in the wind, the waving of the wheat fields, 
we respond to these, we feel ourselves into them, and there is 
rhythm everywhere, not only in every plastic part of our body, 
but in the world as we know it at that moment. 

Ninth.—Rhythm arouses sustained and enriching association. 
One need not tramp through the woods where the Wagnerian 
scenes are laid in order to experience the rich flow of visual associa- 
tion with a rhythmic flow of the music in Lohengrin. In most 
persons it comes irresistibly through free imagination. Our 
consciousness of pleasure in music is often a consciousness of 
seeing and doing things rather than a consciousness of hearing 
rhythm, the tendency being to project ourselves through the sen- 
sory cue of hearing into the more uncommon fields of vision and 
action. 

Tenth.—Rhythm reaches out in extraordinary detail and 
complexity with progressive mastery. It makes use of novelty. 
The simple rhythms soon become monotonous, but one can find 
endless opportunity for enrichment by the complications of which 
the measure, the phrase, or the more attenuated rhythmic unit is 
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capable. This is true both for perception and for action. A 
rhythmic nature tends to live more and more in the exquisite 
refinements and far reaching ramifications of rhythmic perceptions 
and rhythmic feelings of movements, real or imagined. This 
power to radiate and encompass may be vastly enhanced by 
training in the rhythmic arts. 

The sense of rhythm is like the instinct of curiosity: it takes 
one into wonders after wonders. Curiosity asks one question 
of nature and nature asks her ten. One degree of rhythmic 
perception acquired becomes a vantage ground from which we 
may approach higher levels, and each of these in turn tra- 
versed leads to higher vantage grounds, level after level, vista 
after vista. 

Eleventh—The instinctive craving for the experience of 
rhythm results in play, which is the free self-expression for the 
pleasure of expression; or, as Ruskin puts it, “an exertion of 
body and mind, made to please ourselves, and with no determined 
end.” It makes us play, young and old. It determines the form 
of play, in large part. Through play it leads to self-realization 
by serving as an ever present incentive for practice. In music 
and poetry we play with rhythm, as it were, and thereby develop 
it in expansive and artistic forms. 

This inventory of the sources of pleasure in rhythm is frag- 
mentary and inadequate, but it should at least accomplish two 
ends. It should dispel the notion that the perception of rhythm 
is a simple mental process or action, and should make us realize 
that to the person who is endowed with this gift in a high 
degree, it is one of the great sources of pleasure, not only in 
music and art, but in the commonplace of humdrum life. To 
a person who is not so endowed, this réle of rhythm may be no 
more concretely patent than the ever-presence of color is to the 
color blind. 

That enormous individual differences in this endowment ob- 
tain is a noted, if not notorious, fact. There are three ways of 
approaching the problem of concrete analysis or measurement 
for the purpose of securing reliable information about the relative 
presence or absence of this talent. 

First, the capacity for rhythm rests upon certain funda- 
mental powérs which can be measured serviceably in various 
forms by methods now being introduced through experimental 
psychology. Of these we have the measure of the sense of time 
and the measure of the sense of intensity. These two are measures 
of capacity for precision in the perception of rhythm. Auditory 
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imagery and motor imagery may also be measured serviceably.! 
These two are measures of the capacity for realistic vividness, 
one of the flow of sound, the other of the motor response to that 
sound in the perception of rhythm. While we have no pre- 
cise measure of the motor impulse, which is the motive power in 
the perception of rhythm, there are adequate means of rating it. 
These five measures of basic capacity, taken together, constitute 
a fair index to the degree and type of rhythmic sense present. 

Second, there are a number of tests which measure actual pre- 
cision in the perception of rhythm. Thus we may measure the 
ability to detect deviation from a given rhythmic measure. Simi- 
lar tests may be made for the attribute of intensity; but it must 
be remembered that these tests are merely measures of precision 
and not measures of the richness of rhythmic experience. 

The methods for the measure of auditory and motor imagery 
may also be extended in such a way as to give us tests for 
the capacity for vividness, stability, and fullness of the rhythmic 
representation in actual rhythmic setting. For experimental 
purposes many of these measures are serviceable, and may be 
very valuable; but, for the discovery of individual differences in 
guidance, they probably take us too far into detail, unless we are 
to make a very exhaustive analysis. 

Third, a musician, who knows his own capacities in rhythm, 
ranks high in sensitiveness to rhythm, and has a psychological 
technique and insight into the nature and structure of the sense 
of rhythm, has in music itself abundant means for observing the 
child’s capacity and, indeed, abundant situations which should 
enable him to analyze the talent for rhythm into its chief com- 
ponents in which he may be able to rate the various traits for 
practical purposes. In fact, he need not wait for music, but may 
analyze these powers as they are revealed in the spontaneous 
play of the child. 

It is now clear that, for guidance in music, there are two 
fundamental factors in rhythmic perception. One is the vivid- 
ness and the other is the precision. A person may have effusive 
rhythmic feeling in the perception of music and live himself into 
it most realistically and yet not have any capacity for precision. 
Likewise, a person may have fine capacity for precision in rhythmic 
perception and yet not have the vivid emotional experience of the 
rhythm. Between these extremes we have many types of rhyth- 
mic hearing, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 


1Measurements of this sort are explained in a forthcoming volume on “The 
Psychology of Musical Talent.” 
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Although the sense of rhythm responds to training, there are 
very great individual differences in capacity for achievement. 
From the point of view of quantitative analysis, two factors 
must be borne in mind; first, that the relative presence or absence 
of one or more of the basic capacities for rhythm determines the 
permanent traits of the developed musical mind in rhythm; and, 
second, that the relative presence or absence of such capacities 
in childhood may be regarded as a fair index to achievement, or 
the ability to profit by rhythmic training. 








JOHN PLAYFORD, AND 17th-CENTURY 
MUSIC PUBLISHING 


By FRANK KIDSON 


Honest, an enviable epithet to have applied to one who 
makes profit from the labour and brains of others. 

But it appears to have been a well-merited one, for John 
Playford throughout the whole forty years of his trading seems 
to have won the trust and friendship—or more truly the af- 
fection—of the musicians who contributed to his publications 
and of the amateurs who bought them. 

We may fitly here recall the character and status of an early- 
time London Parish Clerk, as depicted in the songs and the novels 
of the 18th century, with a full belief that those of the preceding 
century were just about the same. 

A rather meek individual, much absorbed in his professional 
duties on Sundays and an appendage to his parson on week 
days, who rehearsed his psalm tunes at odd intervals and was 
first among the choice spirits of a convivia! club, which met in a 
snug Tavern within the shadow of the City Church he served. 

Here we may suppose he would lead off (first setting the 
note true with his pitch pipe, the insignia of his calling) a humor- 
ous catch, none too delicate in its wit, for catches were not for 
ladies’ ears, and at the conclusion slapping his neighbour on the 
shoulder and draining his tankard with the best. We might 
also imagine him as a man who did not disdain to run errands 
for his clerical master, perchance to dress his Reverence’s wig 
if his talents lay that way, or even at a push of household diffi- 
culty help in a domestic job. In the country the parish clerk 
was often the schoolmaster of the village. Sometimes (many 
did so) he would publish by subscription a book of Psalm Tunes 
with rules for understanding the complexities of the gamut. He 
might also have been gravedigger on occasion. Does not Caleb 
Quotem in The Wags of Windsor sing: 


Pre: Clerk and publisher, “‘Honest’” John Playford. 


I’m parish clerk and sexton here, 
I’m painter, glazier, auctioneer, 
In short I am factotem; 
I make a watch, I mend a pump, 
For plumber’s work my knack is— 
and so forth. 
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Then we have a horrible picture of the drunken 18th century 
parson and equally drunken parish clerk, reading the burial 
service over a child, in that once popular lyric “The Vicar and 
Moses.” 

But John Playford was far removed from the usual ignorant 
parish clerk of the period. He came of a good Norfolk family 
and held the responsible position of clerk to The Temple Church, 
near the door of which he had his shop and dwelling house in one, 
until he removed his dwelling place for the better air of Islington. 
The son of an earlier John Playford of Norwich, he was born in 
1623. Sir John Hawkins and Burney both give the date as 1613, 
but this is obviously a clerical error, for the correct date, 1623, is 
fixed by the stated age on different portraits which form the frontis- 
pieces to various editions of his Introduction to the skill of Musick. 

In 1684 he was feeling his infirmities, for he then handed his 
business over to his son Henry, and died in 1686—only sixty-three 
years of age. 

What John Playford’s early life or education was we have 
no knowledge. He was in London as a “‘Stationer” (that is, a 
publisher) in 1648, for in that year he had registered certain non- 
musical works in Stationers’ Hall. He evidently had had some 
musical education; we may guess he may have been a chorister 
in Norwich Cathedral, and as a young man had sufficient in- 
fluence to get himself appointed to the responsible position of 
Clerk to The Temple Church. It was in 1650 that he began 
his association with the musical world. 

In 1650 the head of King Charles had fallen, times were 
settling down, the fighting was ended, and the Parliamentarians 
having got their own way were more prepared to countenance 
the pleasures and recreations they had before denounced. 

Playford was, all through, a Royalist and so were most of 
the musicians who called him friend. The Roundheads were 
psalm singers in public, but without doubt were as merry as other 
folk in private, and Playford could enable them to be so to the 
top of their bent with his publications of witty catches, and 
country dances. His first musical publication, as all musical 
antiquaries know, was The English Dancing Master, a volume of 
country dance tunes with “plaine and easie rules” for dancing 
to them. The book is in “broad quarto” and its title page is 
adorned with a charming etching by W. Hollar depicting Cupid 
playing a lute while a lady and a gentleman advance to each 
other; the background shows a number of ladies and gentlemen 
seated and standing. There are 104 tunes, the music being rudely 
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printed from type. The imprint gives “Printed by Thomas 
Harper and are to be sold by John Playford at his shop in the 
Inner Temple neere the Church doore 1651.” It was really issued 
in November of the preceding year. So far as I know but two 
copies of the work exist; one among the “King’s pamphlets” in 
the British Museum, and the other, picked up by a rare chance, is 
in the library of the late Sir John Stainer. 

Most of the imprints give the address of his shop, which was 
as before said also his house, as ‘“‘Near the Church door”’ or “in 
the Inner Temple.”” Hawkins suggests this meant that the 
premises were “‘at the foot of the steps, either to the right hand 
or to the left, descending from the Inner Temple Lane to the 
cloisters.”” I, the present writer, believe that the shop itself 
is shown on the plate of the Temple Church in Maitland’s 
History of London, 1756, which shows a square two storied build- 
ing wedged against the church door in the Cloister Court. All 
trace of its site, however, is now lost, as extensive “restorations” 
have from time to time taken place in tne church itself and clear- 
ances in its surroundings. 

It may be useful to review the condition of musical England— 
so far as publication of compositions was concerned—when 
John Playford began his publishing career. From some extra- 
ordinary reasoning, dating from the very time of the first practice 
of printing in England, the art could only be carried on by per- 
mission of the reigning monarch, who at his will permitted or 
refused permission to use the printing press. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth this patent had to a certain extent lapsed save in the matter 
of music printing. For services rendered at small wages in the 
Chapel Royal the Queen in the seventeenth year of her reign, 
1574, granted to Thomas Tallis and William Byrde the sole right 
of monoply of music printing and the importations of music into 
England. 

This privilege they could, and did, assign for substantial 
payment to whom they would, and it formed some sort of in- 
come. Tallis having died in 1585, Byrde held it alone for ten years, 
when the patent expired. In 1598 a fresh patent was granted 
to Thomas Morley, also a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, as 
Byrd and Tallis had been. The Crown patents became such a 
danger to trading that an enquiry into the matter was held in 
the House of Commons, and Morley’s patent having come to 
an end about 1614 the privilege of printing was open to any- 
one. In spite of and during all these restrictions, for the period, 
an enormous number of well printed musical works came from the 
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London presses and many musical works were freely imported from 
Italy and other parts of the Continent. 

It was the Madrigal era and music in private, if not in public, 
was a great factor in social life. William Barley, Thomas Este, 
with Thomas Snodham, his successor, and John Windet were 
all printers of importance of musical works, while John Day 
was kept busy printing and reprinting the Metrical Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, “‘with apt notes to sing them withall.”’ 

Soon after the death of Elizabeth there was a considerable 
slackening in the issue of music books. From about 1620 to the 
advent of John Playford as a music publisher in 1650 scarcely 
a music book of any description, save a few editions of the Metri- 
cal Psalms, can be referred to that interval of thirty years. 

Whether the political unrest was the cause or not I cannot 
say, but the paucity of musical works stands to testify the fact. 
It must have been indeed a melancholy generation. The Par- 
liamentarians sang psalms; so did the religious minded of the other 
side. It is commonly believed that the Cromwellian party dis- 
countenanced frivolous songs and music in general, and while this 
belief has been controverted, the fact remains that an ordinance 
is in existence commanding the destruction of organs in churches 
and the like acts of vandalism. 

But John Playford seems to have seen the turning of the tide 
and was bold enough to publish his book of country dances and 
to follow that up with an enlarged edition a couple of years after- 
wards. To those who are interested in the revived movement 
of folk—and country—dancing John Playford stands for little 
else than his editions of country dances, but the better knowledge 
of the musical historian recognises Playford as the greatest pioneer 
in musical publication England has had. The country dance 
book of 1650-1 had its simple tunes very rudely printed from 
movable type and the music was neither barred nor harmonised. 
The one hundred and four tunes were popular airs and well se- 
lected from a musical point of view. Most of them were put into 
print for the first time, from tradition, and the whole book in its 
successive editions is a treasure-house of the popular tunes of the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Indeed, had it been absent 
much of our richest folk-music would have been forever lost. 
The 1652 edition was printed in rather smaller oblong size with 
112 tunes still unbarred and, as a manuscript note by Dr. Crotch, 
in the Bodleian copy, states, “‘the difficulty is increased by some 
of the tunes being in the G cleft on the first line, others by G 
on the second.”’ But in the third edition of 1665 Playford has 
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amended all this; he has barred the tunes, put them all into the 
proper G clef, added many to the dance tunes, and put 85 French 
dances and other tunes at the end of the book, which in due 
course were published, with additions, separately as Apollo’s 
Banquet for the Treble Violin. In 1651 Playford had some busi- 
ness connections with a John Benson, whose name appears on 
the imprints of one or two works at this time. Also, in 1665, 
the name Zach Watkins is coupled with that of Playford. It is 
doubtful, however, whether these were partnerships. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the whole eighteen 
editions of the Dancing Master. Suffice it to say that each 
edition grew larger and tunes were replaced by others more in 
favour. The 7th edition, dated 1686, is the last that bears the 
imprint of John Playford. The 8th, for 1690, is printed for “H. 
Playford”, the son Henry, and his name or initial stands instead 
of the elder John until the 14th edition, 1709, after which year the 
Playford books were republished by John Young, at the Dolphin 
and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The Dancing Master ulti- 
mately attained three volumes and the latest edition is dated 1728, 

We may turn back to John Playford “at his shop neere 
the church dore.”” After the first issue of The English Dancing 
Master his musical ventures became bolder. His second pub- 
lication was The Musicall Banquet, dated 1651. This is an oblong 
quarto, of which one copy only (I think I am correct in so saying) 
is preserved, that being in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Its 
lengthy title describes its contents as “Choice varieties of Musick.” 
It was printed by T. H. (Thomas Harper) and was published 
by John Benson from St Dunstan’s Churchyard and by John 
Playford “in the Inner Temple, neere the Church doore,” 1651. 
It consists of three parts, the first being devoted to Lessons on 
the Lira Viol, the second “of new Choyce Allmans, Corants, 
and Sarabands, for Treble and Basse Viol, composed by William 
Lawes and other excellent masters.” The third part is of “New 
and Choyce Catches and Rounds, to which is added some new 
Rules and Directions for such as learne to sing or to play the 
Viol.” These three parts afterwards developed into Musick’s 
Recreation on the Lyra Viol, of which there were many editions. 
The second became Courtly Masquing Ayres, while the third 
took the title Catch that Catch Can, which later had the subtitle 
The Musical Companion, this, in 1672, becoming the only title; 
later editions became The Pleasant Musical Companion. 

“Rules to sing and play on the Viol” was the germ from 
which The Introduction to the Skill of Musick sprang. Of this 
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very excellent little handbook no less than nineteen editions 
appeared between 1654 and 1730. It deserves some small notice 
here. 

The first edition, of which only two copies are known to exist, 
one in America and one in England, both in private libraries, 
is entitled: A Breefe Introduction to the skiil of Musick, for Song 
and Viol, by J. P. London printed 1654. Sould by Jo. Playford at 
his shop in the Inner Temple. This is engraved on two tablets 
on what appears to be a representation of an eleborately designed 
tombstone, adorned with cherubim heads and other sepulchral 
ornaments. 

In the authorship of this little work it is stated that he had 
the assistance of one Charles Pidgeon, and of Dr. Benjamin 
Rogers, and Playford acknowledges his indebtedness to earlier 
treatises. However this may be, it was the most popular book 
on the science of music for nearly a century. Its rival was 
Christopher Simpson’s Compendium of Practical Musick. This 
was first published in 1665 and its ninth and last edition issued 
about 1775. 

Playford’s Introduction was enriched by a treatise on “The 
Art of Descant or Composing of Musick in parts” by Dr. Thomas 
Campion, with annotations by Christopher Simpson. Later 
this was replaced by a similar treatise from the pen of Henry 
Purcell, published in the later edition of the work. 

But Playford was famous for his “Catch” books. We of 
the present day know very little of Catches that were so much 
the amusement of convivial souls in the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Those three reckless and gay figures in “Twelfth Night” 
were familiar with the Catch as it stood in Shakespeare’s time, 
and it is quite likely that those performers who took the parts of 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aquecheek and the Clown roared out 
the catch “Hold thy peace, Knave’’, to the delight of the Globe 
and Bankside audiences. 

Catches appealed chiefly to those whose sense of wit and 
humour overpowered their delicacy. Gross as the wit was, it 
required talent and ingenuity of no mean order in their com- 
position, both in a literary and in a musical sense. The Catch 
might look harmless enough on paper, but its proper singing 
brought out a hidden meaning that might be disconcerting to any 
but the jovial roisterers who sang and listened toit. As the reader 
no doubt is aware, the Catch was sung by a single singer all 
through, but at certain points the other voices one after another 
joined in and in the confusion of words frequently a hidden 
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meaning was revealed. For example, take Dr. Callcott’s well 
known “Ah how Sophia”, which on the surface is merely a lover’s 
fretful plaint but in the singing produces the cries ““A house a 
fire!’’, followed by ‘“‘Go fetch the engines”, and the calm state- 
ment “I’m but a lodger.’”’ For handy reference permit me to 
quote it: 

Ah how Sophia can you leave 

Your lover, and of hope bereave. 

Go fetch the Indian’s borrowed plume, 

Yet richer far than that you bloom. 

I’m but a lodger in your heart 

And more than me, I fear, have part. 


Thomas Ravenscroft seems to have been the first to record 
the popular catches of the 16th, and early 17th centuries. He 
published Pammelia in 1609, Deuteromelia 1609, and Melismata 
in 1611. These were in quarto and even in Playford’s time had 
become scarce. It remained therefore for John Hilton, a young 
man of twenty six years, to again set the ball rolling and to pub- 
lish through Playford and Benson a dainty little oblong book of 
120 pages with the punning title, Catch that catch can; or a choice 
collection of Catches, Rounds, and Cannons. This was “sould by 
John Benson and John Playford” and is dated 1652, though pub- 
lished in the previous year. It was reprinted by Playford in 
1658 and many later editions, with the original as a basis, were 
issued by the Playford family, and by John Young, their suc- 
cessor. The general title of these later catch books was The 
Musical Companion, or The Pleasant Musical Companion. 

Samuel Pepys, who with all his solemnity loved a broad joke 
as well as any man, records that on April 15th, 1667, he bought a 
copy of the Musical Companion and “found a great many new 
fooleries in it.” Three days later he “tried two or three grave 
parts in Playford’s new book; my wife pleasing me in singing 
her part of the things she knew, which is a comfort to my very 
heart.” 

Playford was not content with publishing merely minor 
“fooleries’’ or simple dance tunes; his scheme included the issue 
of collections of the best vocal music of the period. From Eliza- 
beth’s day to the commencement of the Civil War the musi- 
cians of England had been patronised either by the Court itself 
or by noblemen. Most of them had thrown in their fortunes 
with their patrons and drawn swords on behalf of the King. 
Some had been killed in battle, notably William Lawes, who lost 
his life at the siege of Chester in 1645. Playford had the use of 
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his manuscript compositions and was in intimate touch with 
his younger brother, Henry Lawes. 

The professional musician during the Commonwealth must 
have fallen upon rough times. By the command of the Govern- 
ment, organs in churches were either destroyed or remained silent, 
and most of the nobles were in as bad plight, financially, as the 
musicians who had depended on their patronage and bounty. 
When such found in Playford a man who was willing to risk 
paper, ink and labour in the publication of their compositions, 
we may suppose they did not quarrel about terms of remu- 
neration. In fact, in the quaint preface attached to Ayres and 
Dialogues by Henry Lawes published by Playford, with the date 
1653, light is thrown upon methods of publishing music in the 17th 
century which is instructive. He tells us that the Stationer 
(i. e., Playford) “thas undergone the charge and trouble of the 
whole impression” and presumably Lawes relied only on payment 
in the event of there being a sufficient profit to pay Playford for 
his outlay and something above that. Lawes further tells us that 
Playford “chad made bold to print in one Book above twenty of 
my songs whereof I had no knowledge till the book was in the 
presse, and it seems he found those so acceptable that he is ready 
for more. Therefore the question is not whether or no my com- 
positions shall be publick, but whether they shall come forth 
from me or from some other hand; and which is likeliest to 
afford the true correct copies I leave others to judge.” 

Playford’s vocal publications include a rather bewildering 
issue and re-issue of Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues for one 
and two voyces to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Basse Viol composed by 
John Wilson, Charles Colman, Doctours of Musick, Henry Lawes 
and William Webb, dated 1652. 

This is the book which Lawes alludes to in his 1653 preface. 
It was followed by a second book dated 1652, and a third dated 
1653—the whole reprinted with additions in 1659 and again re- 
issued in 1669 as The Treasury of Musick. These books comprise 
indeed a treasury of music and poetry. We find in them poems 
by Herrick, Lovelace, Waller, Killigrew, Quarles and many 
another name notable in the 17th century literature. The musical 
settings are supplied by musicians, their contemporaries, among 
the best of the time. 

In 1656 Playford published Mathew Locke’s Little Consort 
of three parts containing Pavans, Ayres, Corants, and Sarabands, 
for Viol, and Violins. This was popular as late as 1670. In 
1659 came forth Christopher Simpson’s Divison Violist and his 
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Chelys Minuritionum in 1665, both published by Playford. The 
Viol and the Violin were beginning to supercede the lute tribe 
and Playford, quick to realise the change in taste, was not slow 
to supply lessons for the same. Apollo’s Banquet for the treble 
Violin was always being reprinted with additional matter and 
Court Ayres, 1655, was reprinted in 1662 as Courtly Masquing 
Ayres for Viols or Violins. Musick’s Recreation on the Lyra Viol 
of 1652 was constantly being advertised and reissued until 1690. 
The later title was Musick’s Recreation on the Viol Lyra Way, 
and editions are dated 1661, 1669, and 1682. It was a collection of 
“lessons” for the viol with the notation in tablature, which was 
the “lyra way” of reading the music for a fretted viol. The 
Harpsichord and Spinet were not neglected, for a popular book 
was Musick’s Hand Maide presenting new and pleasant lessons for 
the Virginals and Harpsycon, dated 1663. Later editions are dated 
1678 and 1696, while the Second Part of Musick’s Hand Maide 
was advertised in 1666 and as late as 1689. They were oblong 
quarto volumes adorned with a picture of a lady playing the spinet 
or virginals, while a boy playing the violin and a lady singing 
helped in the composition. 

The smaller instruments were also attended to by Playford. 
Musick’s Delight on the Cithren is a charming little oblong book 
in tablature, with a delightful frontispiece of a gentleman playing 
the Cithren. The edition is dated 1666, but there are earlier 
ones commencing with A Booke of New Lessons for the Cithren and 
Gittern dated 1653. Probably the same work is that entitled 
Musick’s Solace on the Cithren advertised in 1664-1665, 1669 
and, as newly reprinted, in 1672. Most of these editions are 
now extinct. 

In his preface to the 1666 edition Playford gives a racy 
flavour by saying: 


Not a city dame, though a tap wife, but is anxious to have her 
daughter taught by Mounsieur La Novo Kickshawibus on the Gittar 
which instrument is but a new old one, used in London in the time of 
Q Mary as appears by a book printed in English of instructions and les- 
sons for the same about the beginning of Q Elizabeth’s reign, being not 
much different from the Cithren only was strung with gut strings, this 
with wyre which was in more esteem (till of late years) than the gittar. 
Therefore to revive and restore this harmonious instrument I have 
adventured to publish this little book of instructions and lessons. John 
Playford. 


The book Playford alludes to in the above note is probably 
a translation of Adrian LeRoy’s Premier Liure de Tabulature de 
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Guiterre, Paris, 1551, with a second and a third book added 
later. 

Besides the cithren another instrument was growing into 
favour—the flute 4 bec, or flageolet, or recorder. Mr. Thomas 
Greeting was a professional teacher of this and Mr. Samuel Pepys 
employed him to teach his wife simple airs on this little pipe, 
for the culture and beauty in wives was one of Mr. Pepys’ ideals. 
She could sing and probably attempts had been made to teach 
her the complexities of the lute but, so far as we know, nothing 
came of it. Mr. Pepys now and again in his diary records his 
wife’s aptitude. On April 16, 1668, he mentions having bought 
a copy of Greeting’s book for a shilling and this indicates the 
publication of the first edition of The Pleasant Companion, or 
New Lessons and Instructions for the Flagelet, of which work Play- 
ford published several editions, though copies of any edition 
are now extremely rare. It was published at the modest sum of 
one shilling, and has a beautifully engraved frontispiece. 

But Playford had not lost interest in his clerkly training. 
He therefore essayed a publication of Psalms and Hymns in 
Solemn Musick in four parts, dated 1671. Playford soon found 
that the four part arrangement was not a success. In 1679 he 
advertises: 


Whereas some years since I made a large collection of Full Service 
and Anthems (with the organ parts) of Four Parts for Sides which I 
intended to have printed but not finding incouragement thereto, have 
them still by me. If any gentleman shall desire part or all of them I 
shall be willing to prick them out fairly for them at a reasonable rate. 


In 1677 he issued the first edition of his Whole Book of Psalms 
in a three part arrangement. This had such a success that it 
ended with the twentieth edition in 1757. ‘ 

It was in 1667 that Playford discovered Henry Purcell, then 
only nine years of age. In his 1667 edition of the Musical Com- 
panion he published a three part song “Sweet Tyraness I now 
resign” headed ““Mr. Hen Pursell”. Burney claims this as the 
composition of the father, but Cummings disputes this and assigns 
ittotheson. It was in 1683 that Playford published for the author 
the well known Sonnatas of III parts with a fine portrait of Pur- 
cell, aged 24, on the title page. 

In 1673 Playford commenced the issue of his Choice Ayres and 
Dialogues. This, in various editions, ran into five books, the 
last being dated 1684. This is a book of songs “‘to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass Viol being most of the newest ayres and 
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songs sung at Court and at the publick theatres, composed by 
several gentlemen of his Majesty’s Musick and others.” It has a 
charming engraving of a lady playing the lute on the title page. 

In a note “To all lovers and understanders of Musick’ 
John Playford gives a rather pathetic note. He says: 


This fifth book of new songs and ayres had come sooner (by three 
months) to your hands but the last dreadful frost put an embargo upon 
the press for more than ten weeks, and to say the truth there was a great 
unwillingness in me to undertake the pains of publishing any more 
collections of this nature. But at the request of friends, and especially 
Mr. Carr who assisted me in procuring some of these songs from the au- 
thors, I was prevailed with. Yet indeed the greatest motive was to pre- 
vent my friends and countrymen from being cheated with such false 
work as is daily published by ignorant and mercenary persons, who put 
musical notes over their songs, but neither minding tune nor right places, 
turn harmony into discord. Such publications being a scandal and 
abuse to the science of musick and all ingenious artists and professors 
thereof. This I conceive I was bound to let my reader understand, 
and that in what hitherto I have made public of this nature my pains 
and care has ever been not only to procure perfect copies but also to see 
them true and well printed. But now I find my age and the infirmities 
of nature will not allow me the strength to undergo my former labours 
again. I shall leave it to two young men, my own son and Mr. Carrs’ 
son, who is one of his Majesty’s Musick, and an ingenious person whom 
you may rely upon that what they publish of this nature shall be care- 
fully corrected and well done, myself engaging to be assisting to them 
the overseeing the press for the future, that what songs they make 
public be good and true musick both for the credit of the authors and to 
the content and satisfaction of the buyers and that they may never 
be otherwise is the desire of your most faithful servant John Playford. 


For some time John Playford had been in friendly business 
relations with John Carr, who kept a music shop at the Middle 
Temple Gate. It is rather likely that Playford and Carr were 
related by marriage. The suggestion that they were brothers- 
in-law is strengthened by a rhyme in Carr’s publication Comes 
Amoris. In this he says: 


But my brother John Playford and I shall present you 
Ere long with a book I presume will content ye. 


Robert Carr and Henry Playford took up the business which 
John Playford, as we have seen, had resigned, and in November, 
1684, commenced publishing with the first book of The Theater of 
Musick. 

In this work “R. C.”* and “H. P.,” the two sons, address 
the “authors in general of the following musical compositions” 
and request that: 
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when you have made any new songs you will be pleased to leave copies of 
them under your own hands either at Mr. John Playford’s shop in the Inner 
Temple, or at Mr. John Carr’s shop at the Middle Temple Gate, and then 
we do faithfully promise forthwith to print them from such copies whereby 
you may be assured to have them perfect and exact. This as it will pre- 
vent such as daily abuse you by publishing your songs lame and imper- 
fect and singing them about the streets like ordinary ballads. 


It may be mentioned that Robert Carr was a violist in the 
King’s band of musicians. 

In the earlier part of his career Playford had no rival in the 
music publishing business, but as time got on one or two book- 
sellers entered into the line with no great success while the elder 
Playford was alive, and the musical works of his period that were 
not published by him may be counted on the fingers. 

John Playford was something of a composer himself. He is 
responsible for several psalm tunes and his three part song “Comely 
Swain why sittst thou so”, which appeared in the Musical Com- 
panion, had vogue in its own day as well as in a later one. There 
are also other part songs in this same collection of his composi- 
tion. Such are:—‘‘Quench in Sprightly wine your grief”, “‘You 
merry poets”, “Diogenes was merry in his tub”, “Come come 
my Celia’, “‘God Cupid”, “Hark how the gladsome spheres’’, 
“Arm, Arm, see the foe in sight”, ‘‘March to the field”, ‘Hail 
happy days”, “Rise up my dear”, “Come lovers all to me”, 
“Come Damon leave thy sadness now’, ‘Come here’s to thee 
Jack in a cup of old Sack”, ‘Cupid has placed us in this bower’, 
“Though the tyrant hath ravish’d my dearest away”, “Come 
sir let us drink and sing.” His final effort was a loyal ode to 
the reigning monarch and his consort, “Carolus, Catharina, 
Rex and Regina.” The titles of the above catches show that Play- 
ford could be in merry mood when occasion demanded. 

John Playford was married about 1655-6, and his wife, Hannah, 
was talented enough to be mistress of a boarding school for young 
gentlewomen in the rural district of Islington opposite the church. 
In 1659 he advertises this school in his Select Ayres and Dialogue’s 
as being “over against the church where young gentlewomen might 
be instructed in all manner of curious work, as also reading, writing, 
musick, dancing, and the French tongue.” It is worth while 
noticing that such schools where ““musick and dancing’ were 
taught were in existence during the stern reign of the Puritans. 

In 1680 Mrs. Playford had either died or given up the school, 
for in Smith’s Protestant Intelligencer April 7th, 1681, the school 
is advertised for sale thus: 
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In the High Street over against the Church in Islington, is to be let 
a fair house containing about 20 rooms, one whereof is 45 feet long, 
with outhouse for a wash-house, coach-house, with a convenient court- 
yard before the said house, and behind it a fair garden opening into the 
best fields for air about the town; Also two pleasant summer houses 
in the said garden. The person who will let the house has 16 years to 
come in his lease which he is willing to dispose of for a moderate fine 
without any rent, or otherwise, by the year for an easy rent (under £20 
per annum) without any fine. Notwithstanding he has laid out in 
improving the premises above £400. Enquire at Mr Playford’s shop 
near the Temple Church, or at Mr. John Hall’s, a goldsmith, and near 
the Nag’s head Tavern in Leadenhall Street, or at the said Mr. Hall’s 
country house over against Islington Church aforesaid. 


What a delightful house it must have been! Probably Tudor, 
or early Jacobean, and no doubt one with a history. One’s 
mouth waters at the fine old staircases and oak pannelling which 
it must have had; while the “fair garden” with the two summer 
houses overlooking the fields of Pentonville, and with a distant 
view of the busy city would certainly have been a delight on 
summer days. 

And now comes the end of John Playford. In his sixty-first 
or second year (in 1683-4), as we have seen, he proclaimed his 
infirmities and relinquished his business to his son Henry and the 
son of John Carr, his friendly brother publisher. On the 5th of 
November, 1686, he made his will, but by some mischance it was 
neither signed nor witnessed. It was proved by his handwriting 
in August, 1694. His death must have occurred in the later part 
of the year 1686 and he was probably buried in the Temple 
Church. As on their publication his works called forth the usual 
poetical eulogiums, so did his death. One, an anonymous com- 
position prefixed to the late editions of his Introduction to the Skill 


of Musick, begins: 


We must submit; in vain with anxious strife 
We labour to support this load of life. 

No prayers, nor penitence, no tears prevail 
With the Grim Tyrant of this mournful vale. 


* * * * * %* * * * * * * * 


Our brittle glass, thin blown and weakly burn’d 
Drops its short hour and never more is turned. 
Oh, never more (my friend) must my charm’d ear 
Thy cheerful voice and skilful musick hear 

For ever silent is that Tuneful Lyre 

Which men instead of Beasts did long inspire. 
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When Playford’s hand the well strung harp adorned 
The principle of life and sense we scorn’d. 

Pleas’d with the sound we wish’d our Vital air 
Might only enter at the ravish’d ear. 


and so forth for many lines. 
Nahum Tate, the versifier of the Psalms, gave forth a “‘Pas- 
toral Elegy on the death of Mr. John Playford” which, in a lighter 


strain, begins: 
Gentle Shepherds you that know 
The charms of tuneful breath, 
That Harmony in Grief can show 
Lament for Pious Theron’s death. 
etc., etc. 


This was set to music by Henry Purcell. 

And now let me correct many erroneous statements which 
Hawkins and others, including the writer of the Playford article 
in the National Dictionary of Biography, have made. Firstly, 
John Playford senior was not a printer and did not, as Hawkins 
has it, invent about 1660 “the new tyed note, wherein by one or two 
strokes continued from the bottom of each note to the next the 
quavers and semi-quavers were formed into compages of four or 
six as the time required”. As a matter of fact “the new tyed 
note” was not introduced into type-printed music during the 
lifetime of either of the two John Playfords. The joining of the 
quaver and semiquavers in movable music type was first in- 
troduced by Thomas Moore, a London music printer, about 1688. 
It was followed by J. Heptinstall, his partner, and improved by 
William Pearson. In engraved and written music the tying of 
the notes had generally been done; for proof see The Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, and other MSS., also Parthenia, 1611, and other 
engraved music. 

While it is quite easy with the stroke of a pen or a graver 
to unite musical notes it is a different matter to do so with mov- 
able music type and it was not until the period I mention that the 
difficulty was overcome. Even to-day the printing of music by 
movable type is a complex matter and takes both time and special 
skill to effect. A double printing in which the staves and the notes 
were printed separately was at one time tried, but it was found 
more troublesome than the usual method. 

Mention may be made of others of the Playford family. 
The son, said to be a second son, Henry Playford, was born 
in 1657 and to him the elder John Playford left his business. 
Shortly before his father’s death in 1686 Henry Playford had 
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left his father’s shop and was publishing ‘‘at his shop near Temple 
Bar’’, at the same time that his father was publishing from the old 
address. At the death of his father Henry Playford appears to 
have returned to the old address, as his imprints give “Near the 
Temple Church”, but in 1696 his address is altered to “near 
Temple Bar’’, or “Temple Change’, or at the publisher’s “house 
in Arundel Street over against the Blew Ball”. This house was 
probably one occupied by his father in his later years after the dis- 
posal of that at Islington. 

Henry Playford continued the business with some degree of 
spirit, but he had to contend with rivals, which his father had not. 
John Walsh had sprung up, and in 1692 had become “musical 
instrument maker to his Majesty in the place of one John Shaw, 
and in 1695, or no doubt before that date, had begun a publishing 
career which overtopped that of the Playford family. 

But his father’s old friends, such as were left, did not desert 
Henry Playford. Dr. Blow and Henry Purcell during their lives 
gave their works to him for publication and after Purcell’s death 
his widow continued the support. 

Henry Playford published with additional matter new edi- 
tions of such of his father’s work as met with ready sale. These 
included The Dancing Master, Introduction to the Skill of Musick, 
the Whole Book of Psalms and others. He also issued many 
fresh works, among which may be mentioned 


The Theater of Musick, four books : 1684-1686 

The Banquet of Musick, six books : 1684--1692 

Delicie Musice, four books : 1695-1696 

Thesaurus Musicus, five books : 1693-1696 

Harmonia Sacra, two books, first issued in 1688 and 1693, with later 
editions. 

The New Treasury of Musick in 1695, which was in part a reissue of the 
Theater of Musick and of Choice Ayres of the elder Playford. 

Orpheus Britanicus, two volumes, issued first in 1698 and 1702, with 
two other later editions. 


He was also the first to issue the celebrated work Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, which (the musical edition) was commenced in 
1699 (second volume 1700) and attained its sixth volume in 
1720. In strong contrast to the foregoing was The Divine Com- 
panion or David’s Harp new tun’d 1700, which came out in its 
fourth edition in 1722. Another curious work that it has never 
been my fortune to see was advertised in 1700: “The Psalmody; 
being plain and easie directions to play the psalm tunes by letters 
instead of notes, fitted to all capacities. Invented by the late Mr. 
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John Playford but never before made public. The price of the 
instrument 15 shillings; the price of the book 1/6.” I have only 
seen this once advertised and one wonders whether it was the 
precursor of the Tonic Sol Fa system and what the “instrument” 
was. 

Henry Playford may be regarded as the father of the “Free 
and Easy”. He seems to have first carried out the idea of having 
musical singing clubs in taverns and lest the singing should be- 
come chaos he arranged that a master of music should be in at- 
tendance to help on beginners in the art. The office of this 
gentleman merged into that of the chairman of such gatherings 
in the last century. 

The Pleasant Musical Companion and the earlier Playford 
publications of catches and part songs were the fodder which was 
provided for these meetings. The Pleasant Musical Companion 
has, as usual, poetical eulogiums prefixed and one signed T. B. 
begins thus: 


To my friend Mr. Henry Playford on his book of catches and his 
design in setting up a weekly club for the encouragement of Music 
and good Fellowship. 


So, now this is something that’s like to be taking 
For Music’s the Devil without merry making. 
A fig for lean scraping and thrumming and thrilling, 
What delight can it give without stuffing and swilling. 
When our ears must be filled and our Bellies be starv’d; 
He’s a fool to some tune who will e’re be thus serv’d. 
Friend Harry, thy foresight prevents this abuse, 
Making that which has sweetness, be likewise of use. 
And gives life to the senses and strength to the tongue. 
Dear Rogue, let me kiss thee, for I vow and protest 
I’m so pleas’d with thy project it can’t be express’d. 
Thy Book’s made of Rapture and just’s thy design, 
Which gives floods of joy with floods of good wine. 

etc., etc. 


T. B. signs himself ‘from Mr. Seward’s at the Hole in the Wall 
in Baldwin’s Gardens,” being Tom Brown, a well known writer 
of the period. 

The junction of the 17th and 18th centuries was a period 
when picture collecting from the Continent took active form. At 
the latter part of his life Henry Playford appears to have embarked 
in the picture trade, selling also prints, from his house in Arundel 
Street “‘over against The Blew Ball’’, which situation was towards 
the lower end not far from the mud which is now so happily covered 
by the Thames Embankment. 
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Henry Playford either died or ceased the music business in 
1707, in which year John Cullen “‘at the Buck between the Two 
Temple Gates” advertises a large number of the Playford publi- 
cations, which he had apparently taken over from Henry Play- 
ford, occupying, I fancy, the premises which the latter held 
from about 1696. 

We may now follow the fortunes of another of the family— 
John Playford, junior. The writer in the Dictionary of National 
Biography states that he was nephew to the elder John Playford 
and that he was born at Stanmore Magna in 1655, and that he was 
the son of Mathew Playford, rector there. Previous writers 
have always spoken of the younger John as a son of the elder John, 
and Mr. Husk in the first edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians states that he was baptised at Islington on Oct. 6, 
1665. 

As a matter of fact there is a puzzling entry in the register 
of St. Mary’s, Islington, which gives the baptism of John, the son 
of John and Hannah Playford, with the date the fifth of October, 
1665. This can hardly be John Playford, the younger and printer, 
for the simple reason that there is indisputable evidence that in 
1679 he was partner with Anne Godbid, the widow of William 
Godbid, music printer. The dates quoted would make young 
Playford only thirteen or fourteen when he held the responsible 
position of partner in a well established printing firm. We cannot 
imagine that John Playford the elder, a good churchman, would 
so neglect his duty as a Christian to defer for any length of time 
his son’s baptism. 

Therefore we have a difficulty before us as to the identity of 
the younger John Playford. It may be mentioned that there is a 
break in the Registers of Baptisms of St. Mary’s, Islington, from 
1647 to 1662. It is most likely that John Playford the younger 
was apprenticed to William Godbid, a printer of musical works 
and of scientific treatises, whose premises were situate in Little 
Britain. 

At the middle of the 17th century few English printers ven- 
tured into music printing, as this required a special fount and 
special knowledge on the part of the compositor. 

The printing of music from engraved plates was little practised, 
although the production of the plate itself was easier than the set- 
ting up of type. When it was employed it was chiefly for instru- 
mental works where the notes could be tied, by the tails of yuavers 
and semi-quavers being joined together, which, as I have before 
said, was a difficulty that had not been overcome in movable type. 
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Thomas Harper, who had printed for John Playford his early 
works, had either died or retired, and William Godbid filled his 
place. Harper was printing music in 1633 and in 1653, which are 
the earliest and latest dates I can assign to him as regards musi- 
cal typography. Godbid was printing music in 1657 and he 
probably died about 1679, leaving his widow Anne his business. 
She promptly took young John Playford into partnership and 
in that year John Playford, senior, gives a friendly advertisement 
to the firm by printing at the end of Campion’s Art of Descant, 
1679, thus: 

And all such as have anything of Musick to print are desired to 
take notice that the ancient and only Printing House in England for Va- 
riety of Musick and workmen that understand it, is still kept in Little 
Britain London by A. Godbid and J. Playford, junior. Which is also 
the usual House for printing Mathematical Books; witness the difficult 
works of Dr. Pell, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Barrow, Mr. Kersie there printed: 
your servant J. Playford. 


The partnership of young Playford and Anne Godbid did not 
last long, for some time about 1682 her name is absent from the 
imprints and John Playford’s name stands alone. He printed 
for the elder Playford and for Henry Playford such works as they 
issued between 1682 and 1685. These include the fifth book of 
Choice Ayres and Songs; the first book of The Theater of Musick 
and the 7th edition of the Dancing Master. 

Young Playford died in the previous or the same year as the 
elder Playford, viz., 1686, and the issue of May 6th, 1686, of The 
London Gazette contains an advertisement for the sale of the print- 
ing house in Little Britain. It runs thus: 


An ancient printing house in Little Britain, late in the possession 
of Mr. John Playford, printer, deceased. Well known and ready fitted 
and accomodated with good presses and all manner of letter for choice 
works of Musick, Mathematicks, Navigation and all Greek and Latin 
books. With a fair and convenient dwelling house, and convenient 
rooms for warehouses; all of which are to be sold as they are ready 
standing, or lett by lease or yearly rent. Enquire of Mrs. Ellen Play- 
ford at the said house over against the Globe in Little Britain. 


There has recently been unearthed a petition from his sister, 
Ellen (or Eleanor) Playford, (see The Library, No. 28, Vol. VII) 
in which she asks that she shall be allowed to carry on her late 
brother’s business at his printing house. It appears that shortly 
after his death there had been a “restraint” upon printers and 
Eleanor Playford pointed out that her father had suffered se- 
questration and was ruined by loyalty to Charles Ist. She also 
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stated that no other than her brother “could print Mathematicks 
or Algebray” and that there was only one other man “who does 
some small matter in Musick.”’ Also, that having sold some small 
part of his plant she would sell the rest “but there being no person 
that could do the work.’ Further, that she “has begun and 
almost finished an opera for Monsier Grabiea which he must have 
sent to France to have printed,” had she not undertaken the work. 

The opera in question is evidently Albion and Albanius, by 
Lewis Grabu, a fine folio dated 1687, with an imprint stating that 
it is “‘printed for the author, and are to be sold at the door of the 
Royal Theater, and by William Nott, booksellers in Pall Mall, 
1687.”’ The petition was opposed by Henry Hill and Thomas 
Newcomb, His Majesty’s printers, Henry Hill having purchased 
several of the printing materials from the petitioner. Her appeal 
was therefore dismissed. So much for the freedom of the press 
in those good old days. 

Thus ends the chronicle of John Playford and his imme- 
diate successors, who each played a part in the musical world of 
the 17th century of the greatest importance. 

Whether any other man could, or would, have filled such a 
place in English music as did John Playford in such times, un- 
settled and adverse, is doubtful to improbability. 

It was he who came to the rescue of English music and he was 
bold enough and far sighted enough not to confine his scope of 
work to one particular branch of it. He catered for every class 
and was equally successful in his selection in every portion of the 
art. How much music of his period would have never been 
written, or if so, only remained in insecure manuscript, we may only 
imagine. But we may be sure that a big hiatus in English Music 
would have existed had John Playford been a timid man, con- 
tent with the humdrum duties of Clerk to the Temple Church. 

















MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By CLARA T. NICHOLS 


singing for soldiers has aroused the greatest interest in 

camp music. At a few of the encampments such enthusi- 
asts as Barnhart, Geoffrey O’Hara and Kenneth Clark have en- 
joyed remarkable success. At others a note of discouragement is 
prominent. 

Failure to make our soldiers sing must be owing either to a 
lack of plasticity or an inadequate retentive power of the brain. 
As most of the men in the camps belong to the younger set, they 
can have been but a few years out of school. Therefore, it is not 
so much a question of plasticity (their brains being still impression- 
able) as of retention; and, consequently, much of the criticism 
that has been leveled at the efforts of the community singing- 
leaders ought to be directed at our public-school system of music. 
This latter, as a democratic institution, must assume the ultimate 
responsibility for the nation’s musical power. 

If our men cannot sing, it is the fault of the schools. If they 
cannot now learn to sing, it is the fault of the singing directors, 
who should be such masters of persuasive skill as to make even 
totem poles sing. Of course, one who knows anything about the 
difficulty of teaching singing will sympathize with the directors. 
But there will be none to sympathize with the inadequate system 
of school music, neither does it deserve sympathy. This is not to 
be a diatribe against public-school teachers. One knows only too 
well how patient, how zealous, how hard working this admirable 
body of citizens is, and criticism of them would be out of place 
and undeserved. It is against the system that the bitterest in- 
vective should be hurled, because it has failed in its duty to the 
community. It has not provided the means of spiritual comfort 
that the men of our nation will need in their hours of homesickness, 
discouragement or weariness. 

Why has it not provided for their hour of need? The answer 
is not hard to find. The directors of cur public-school system have 
never admitted whole-heartedly the essential spirituality of man. 
His materialistic nature has been adequately satisfied. The 
bread-and-butter ideal has predominated at the expense of all 
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spiritual consideration, and music as the expression of esthetic 
feeling has not fitted in with our present-day materialism. The 
only way in which we shall ever have music in America is to have 
a public-school system that appreciates music and is willing to 
pay for it. You cannot honestly have music in the schools unless 
you have teachers trained to teach music, and trained teachers 
cost money. Instead of blaming the schools it would perhaps be 
more just to blame the financial administrators of the school 
system who refuse to provide for music in their school budget. 
It is preposterous to expect the ordinary teacher, trained in our 
present faulty system of music teaching, to be able to give proper 
instruction. We must have well-trained music-teachers, and we 
must be willing to pay for them. If an art is worth while, it ought 
to be made worth while financially. Recently Mephisto, the 
brilliant commentator on music, discussing in ‘“‘Musical America” 
the salary of Louis Koemmenich, the conductor of the Oratorio 
Society, stated that “$2,400 was insufficient even for a chauffeur”; 
one could “not live decently on that sum.” Yet public-school 
teachers receive much less. The country average is not over 
$800 a year; while in New York City, where the highest salaries 
prevail, it varies from $600 to $1,500. One surely could not ex- 
pect ordinary teachers to be artists. If we want first-class teach- 
ing we ought to be willing to pay for it; and the crying need in the 
public-school system—if we are to have music—is for teachers who 
know music. Such teachers ought at least to receive compensation 
upon which it is possible to live “decently.” 

Much has been written on the teaching of music in the public 
schools, but most of these disquisitions have been theoretical, 
barely touching conditions as they actually exist. Teachers fail 
in their teaching of the subject because they themselves are the 
product of a system which has given them neither a workable 
knowledge nor a true appreciation of music. Many cities now 
hold an examination in music which, if properly conducted, 
might warrant a fair knowledge of the art. New York, for instance, 
demands that the candidate for the most elementary license be 
able to sing exercises in any key the examiner calls for. She 
must have a repertoire of rote songs suitable for young children, 
and must sing them before a board of at least three examiners. 
She must write songs from dictation and is examined in meter and 
rhythm. A favorite question is, “How would you teach a primary 
class the value of a dotted quarter?” The training schools try 
to fit their pupils for the test. That so many pass speaks well for 
the cramming process. 
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It does not, however, insure good teaching of music, for much 
of the preparation has been pretense. If as comprehensive and 
searching an examination as is set in English were demanded in 
music, there might be a reasonable hope that the successful 
candidate’s knowledge of music would be sufficient to give assur- 
ance of good teaching. Naturally, the ordinary classroom teacher, 
honest and unpretentious, hesitates to teach music. She knows 
she is ignorant of its mechanics and of its cultural aspects, and so 
she lets it lapse. If in a town where there is a music supervisor, 
she probably takes a few lessons to enable her to pass the per- 
functory inspection of that worthy. If the supervision is efficient, 
she has to make desperate efforts to learn her grade music, other- 
wise life will be made miserable for her. She ought to know, be- 
sides her grade music, the music of all the grades, but because of 
imperfect preparation she does not; and it is with such instruction 
that we are preparing our future music-teachers. 

Music in some communities is allowed half an hour per week. 
New York generously grants one hour a week, which may be 
divided into two half-hour periods or three twenty-minute periods. 
With classes averaging fifty pupils it is easy to see how much indi- 
vidual attention can be given. Correct methods of tone-produc- 
tion, diction and phrasing, are not considered. Sight-reading, 
pitch and rhythm are the only elements that regularly enter into a 
music-lesson. Occasionally there is an attempt at ear-training 
and dictation. But the attempt is feeble. A woman who had 
taught in the city of Yonkers, where the music instruction is 
admittedly good, said, ““We were supposed to have dictation in 
every lesson, but many of the teachers could not tell whether the 
children were singing the correct tones or not; so we did very 
little.’ In the Kindergarten, where the child spontaneously sings, 
all delicacy of musical feeling is destroyed by the wretched play- 
ing of the pianists. The thumping bass ruins the sensitivity of 
the ears and plays havoc with baby voices. It is responsible for 
the great army of monotones that is met with in the upper grades. 
It is difficult, within the limited time assigned to music, to correct 
the monotones. Their problem is shelved by the grade teacher 
by the process of elimination. For the most part, they are 
told to keep still, which is all right so far as it goes, but then 
nothing to help them is offered—though for that matter even 
the child with a voice or ear gets next to nothing. He leaves the 
grade with a very scanty repertoire. The rote songs that he has 
learned are for the most part silly, idiotic, with no inherent 
melodic charm. 
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The chorus singing in the assembly is not supposed to assume 
an academic aspect. Children are there expected to become ac- 
quainted with some of the world’s best music. In a few schools 
this is actually the case, but in the vast majority the repertoire is 
as trivial as that of the classroom. The child gets a smattering 
of tunes and perhaps ten per cent. of the text of the songs. Direc- 
tors of assembly music do not demand complete knowledge of the 
words of a song, so they never get it. An extremely clever young 
man principal of a large boys’ school stated that the way to teach 
a song was to play it over two or three times, the director saying 
the words. He was positive that the school could get them 
just as the street boys pick up the latest popular songs. His theory 
was good in so far as immediacy of appeal was concerned. What 
he failed to see was that vaudeville audiences and street boys 
never learn more than two or three lines of any stanza, so they can- 
not be said to have really learned the song. Even in gatherings 
of young people this same tendency to learn the chorus and nothing 
more prevails. In the school in which this method was carried out, 
the repertoire was not a permanent possession of the children. 
In the two weeks given to the learning of a song, accuracy of text 
was not even a temporary possession. There are many methods 
for insuring verbal accuracy, but they require skilful teachers to 
render them effective. The method of presentation through the 
changing aspect of a song is by far the quickest and most thorough; 
at one demonstration eight lines were learned in fifteen minutes; 
but most assemblies allow but ten minutes for music, so there is 
little opportunity for mastery of content. The director feels 
fortunate if the assembly has mastered the melody in that time. 

Frequently, victrola concerts are given. Here the pupils 
become acquainted with great singers and great music. Passive 
receptivity is encouraged, but not the musical activity of the 
pupils, unless one reckons as such the unconscious tapping of 
feet in childish enjoyment at pronounced rhythm. 

School orchestras and glee clubs make a fine showing at enter- 
tainments; but their actual musical influence is small. Most 
of the members are recruited from children who receive outside 
instruction. They play what the majority know or can easily 
read at sight. Here again time and pitch are the only elements 
considered. As a rule the tone is raucous, unmusical. Fine 
musical feeling is not even thought of. However, as a means 
of building up school spirit, the disciplinary value of these or- 
ganizations is of great importance and for that reason if no other 
ought to be encouraged. But what an opportunity to project 
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real value is lost, because there is no gifted music-teacher in 
charge. Usually it is a classroom teacher who directs the glee club 
or the orchestra. For her services, given at the end of a long school 
day, she receives no compensation. She does it because of her 
interest in the children or for the school. Her altruistic spirit 
is praiseworthy, even if, by very reason of her fatigue and lack of 
musicianship, her efforts are negligible. 

In small towns, where the supervisor can get into each class- 
room at least once a week, music conditions are better. He or she 
is usually a trained musician and can give valuable lessons. Glee 
clubs and orchestras under his capable leadership have positive 
worth. In the larger towns and cities, the duties of the supervisor 
are so onerous that there is little time for actual teaching. For 
instance, in the entire city of New York there are but 15 supervisors 
to 22,000 teachers. There are but four in the borough of Manhat- 
tan, which means anywhere from 1,500 to 4,000 teachers under one 
supervisor, who can at best spend but half a day per month in any 
school. It can readily be seen that when one has to inspect a 
school averaging eighty classes in three and a half hours, little 
help can be given. Examination insures mechanical routine on 
the teacher’s part, but that does not by any means indicate that 
music is being properly taught. The supervisor may suggest a 
method or a song, but will have to take on faith the teacher’s 
spirit of codperation. To be sure, the school has its own super- 
visory staff in principal and assistant, but the pressure on these 
individuals is enormous. To examine thoroughly a school of 
eighty classes would mean, at half an hour per class, forty hours. 
For testing continuity of work, at least three visits to each class 
must be made per term. This would be 120 hours, or a solid 
month per term devoted to music and to nothing else. It is evi- 
dent that neither the principal nor his assistant has time for such 
intensive supervision. Their time-allowance for entire super- 
vision is but three full lessons for each teacher per term, and it is 
not unreasonable that they should prefer to concentrate on Eng- 
lish or Arithmetic. Each school ought to have a definitely assigned 
music-teacher whose sole business is to teach music, and not to 
substitute or to assist the principal in clerical work. Supervision 
ought not to consist entirely of examination. It should consist 
of model lessons, conferences for method and coaching of weak 
teachers, and planning of work. It takes a capable, tactful person 
to overcome the prejudices and antagonism often encountered in 
classroom teachers. New York, up to a few years ago, had a most 
capable body of supervisors doing excellent work and maintaining a 
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good standard. Through shortage of funds their number has been 
reduced until they can no longer be of any practical value to the 
teachers or to the cause of music. It would be fortunate for the 
musical life of our children, if each school in the United States 
could have to direct its work such musicians as Margaret Gaines 
of the Washington Irving High School, Ida Fischer and Katherine 
Conway of the New York City supervisory staff. 

Dr. Rix, who is the musical director of New York’s schools, 
has tried to meet the reduction in the number of supervisors by a 
careful standardization of the curriculum. His Manual of Music 
is a well thought out course of study for each grade, and full of 
valuable suggestions. But unless there are supervisors to interpret 
and supplement it, the chances are it will be shelved. Many schools 
order a copy for each teacher, but scarcely twenty per cent. of the 
teaching staff make any systematic use of the book. The average 
grade teacher wants a comprehensive plan of her grade work. 
This the manual does not give. It merely indicates the kinds of 
exercises suitable for the grade. The teacher, however, cannot 
take the time to search for 20 additional exercises to supplement 
the model. Unless she knows definitely that on page 96 of the text- 
book assigned to her class such exercises can be found, she will be 
apt to give a lesson on the model with no variations. A teacher 
whose work was exclusively in music would know all the resources 
of her school and could plan much more intelligently. It re- 
quires skilful handling to get together sufficient material for work. 
In many schools the policy is to order one book to two pupils 
(sometimes to three). There is always a shortage, and in duplicate 
schools with their constant shifting of classes, books inevitably 
are lost and destroyed. So the sets are always incomplete. If 
one course were used throughout a school, it would be easy to 
patch up sets, but in order to show no partiality to rival book 
firms, half a dozen different courses will be used in a single school. 
This is a decided drawback to continuity of purpose or planning. 

These handicaps would not be so disastrous if a trained music- 
teacher were on hand to overcome them. Under the present sys- 
tem, however, they are a source of irritation and, if they do not 
work positive injury, they at least render most of the music- 
teaching futile. 

To persons not vitally interested in music the situation does 
not appear serious. They feel that a little rudimentary knowledge 
of pitch and rhythm is sufficient, that music as an art is a luxury 
not to be enjoyed by the masses, and that those who want it can get 
it easily enough from outside sources. In a democracy, art ought 
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not to be a luxury. It ought to be the heritage of every child. 
A study of the evolution of music is sufficient to convince one of 
the strength of the musical instinct. If such a precious gift is 
latent in all of us, how shameful to neglect it! How sad the com- 
mentary of the singing directors, that our soldiers cannot sing! 
Now that our men need the heartening influence of song, they must 
do without it. A short-sighted policy failed to provide for the 
growth of their musical instinct. One is appalled at thought of 
the wasted opportunity. 

It is to be hoped that civic leaders will take heed and provide 
more liberally for music instruction in the schools. Raising music 
to the status of English or Arithmetic and granting credit for out- 
side work, is all very well, but itis not enough. The solution of the 
problem is in the trained music-teacher; one in each school to give 
adequate and continuous instruction to each class ought to be the 
demand of every propagandist for musical America. Then, as 
a nation, we might sing. 








CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY 


of Claude Debussy’s death has not reverberated amid the 

clash of warlike events as it would have during times of peace, 
it has none the less struck a chord and wakened an echo in the souls 
of all who love music, and who have trodden the new pathways 
which this musical genius had blazed, not only for the music of his 
own country, but for that of every land. 

I have known Claude Debussy for more than twelve years; 
I have often been in his company; the letters which he wrote 
me in the course of the past ten years, and almost up to the mo- 
ment when he was no longer able to write, are now a sadly precious 
possession. I cannot think of him without emotion; not only 
because he was such an admirable artist; because of his intelli- 
gence and sensitiveness; but because of the friendship he showed 
me, the encouragement received from him at the onset of my 
career, the talks we had in his study, in Paris, in the house near 
the Bois de Boulogne in which he lived. Knowing both the man 
and his work I shall here try to tell what I feel, in the midst of 
that first astonishment which the incredible reality of death im- 
poses on affection. 

I began my acquaintance with the works of Claude Debussy 
toward the year 1900, some time before the appearance of Pélleas 
et Mélisande (1902), at a time when only a very small circle of 
Parisian music-lovers knew him. A few piano pieces, some songs 
such as the Chansons de Bilitis had disclosed to us an artist whose 
originality was beyond doubting, and quite as positive as his 
charm. 

The reputation of Claude Debussy increased suddenly with 
the success of Pélleas. From that very moment I conceived a great 
desire to make the acquaintance of its composer; but I was dis- 
couraged from taking steps toward realizing my wish owing to 
those who, though they did not know him, assured me that he 
was difficult of access and rather unamiable on first acquaintance. 
Preoccupied as I was with efforts of propaganda for French music 
in Switzerland, Belgium and England, the work of Claude De- 
bussy necessarily had an important place in my scheme of action; 
and one day the composer himself let me know through a friend 
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common to both of us that he wished to see me. As may be 
imagined I did not hesitate to avail myself of this invitation. I 
found him a delightful personage: in his own individual way, 
of course, since he did not lack a certain brusqueness which the 
greater part of the time poorly cloaked his timidity and sensitive- 
ness. I continued to see him for years, and even in those days 
when he was already a prey to the malady which was to cause 
his death his friendliness was evinced in a hundred and one 
ways. 

When he requested me to call on him I was merely a young 
man without any special reputation, with no great outlook, and 
without influence. What is more, I was practically buried in a 
French provincial town. If I make mention of these personal 
details which reflect no particular glory on myself, it is merely be- 
cause they are calculated to give an idea of Claude Debussy which 
does him greater justice than that which has at times been spread 
abroad by superficial newspaper men. The truth is that no one 
detested all that in any way, shape or form, was akin to advertise- 
ment or lack of reticence more than Claude Debussy. I do not 
know but that, during the first period of our acquaintanceship, 
he imparted various confidences to me in order to see whether I 
would hasten to transform them into “echoes for the press.”” He 
had his own method of ridding himself of newspaper men. It 
consisted in making those brusque and paradoxical statements 
with which (often in the most ridiculous manner) the French press 
has been nourished in the course of the last fifteen years. 

Physically it has been said of him that in his youth he seemed 
like an Assyrian prince. When I knew him he was in his forties, 
and his features at times showed weariness; yet he retained his 
somewhat Asiatic appearance. His eyes were slightly narrowed, 
his black hair curled lightly, and he had the broadest forehead 
and the largest ears that I had seen up to that time. 

He spoke little, and then in brusque phrases; generally with a 
mingling of indolent and decisive intonations of voice; in which 
one could feel the ill-restrained wrath and irony he had for those 
who did not understand, or who endeavored to falsify that in which 
he believed. 

I do not believe that any man has ever been in his art and 
thought more abidingly sincere than Claude Debussy. Neither 
his capricious sallies nor his paradoxes should create an illusion 
as regards this fact. No man appears to me to be more consistent, 
more coherent than he, when I pass in mental review the sum 
total of his ideas on art, on life, on people and things. 
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I know of one immutable idea which he cherished, and that 
long before the war: one might call it the “French idea’’. 

It is with great justice that in many artistic circles in America, 
in England, in Italy, he seemed, in some sort, to symbolize French 
music. Though he is not the only composer with a dominant 
personality to whom French music may point; though we should 
not forget Saint-Saéns, César Franck, Gabriel Pierné nor Vincent 
d’Indy—to mention but a few of the more outstanding figures— 
it must still be said, notwithstanding, that not one of them has 
been obsessed to the same degree as Claude Debussy with French 
tradition, has had a more conscient sense of it, nor has toiled with 
greater determination to anneal in his works, in his thought and 
in the influence he might be able to exert, the past and the future 
of music in France. 

ao + 
* 


Claude Debussy was born August 22, 1862, of a family of the 
petite bourgeoisie of France, at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, near 
Paris, in that province called ““The Isle of France,’’ whose grace 
and delicate atmospheric landscapes Corot has immortalized in 
his paintings. 

His first seeing the Jight in the natal town of Louis the Great 
almost appears to be an act of predestination for this composer 
who was to devote himself so entirely to the French style, and the 
most traditional musical qualities of his race. 

At first he showed no particular inclination for music. There 
is nothing of the child-prodigy in his story. Nevertheless, his pref- 
erences began to develop, and a friend of the family, a musician, 
persuaded his parents to send the boy to the Paris Conservatory. 
He entered it as a pupil in 1873, at the age of eleven, and studied 
solfeggio with Lavignac, the piano with Marmontel, and worked 
at harmony in which various rules, which were only followed as a 
matter of course and without any well-founded reason, already 
astonished and disconcerted him. The indolence which Claude 
Debussy showed was only apparent; if he did not take any great 
interest in the “‘recipes”’ used at the Conservatory, he gave much 
active thought to problems which, ordinarily, did not disturb 
pupils eager to gain official recompense. 

Owing to a kind of spirit of contradiction which one finds 
in all great artists, he began to seek advice in works not to be 
found among those figuring on the Conservatory programs. In 
no wise did he feel it incumbent on him to follow the routine of 
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form borrowed from the music of the German classics; and he 
aspired to a greater degree of liberty than that vouchsafed by the 
mold of the sonata or the symphony, and by the treatises on 
harmony then in vogue. 

Yet this innovator had no kinship with any of those an- 
archists who give no thought to firmly rooting their achievement 
in the past. Claude Debussy, in his turn, had conceived the 
suspicion that others before him had made their bid for greater 
liberty. Avidly he investigated the musicians of France and 
Italy during the Middle Ages; he familiarized himself with the 
works of the singers of the Renaissance; he was ravished with the 
charm, the spirit and the grace of the French clavecinists of the 
17 and 18 centuries. 

At the time—it was toward 1879—his teacher, Marmontel, 
recommended him to a Russian family, whose members wished 
to take home with them for the summer some young man who was 
a good pianist. It has since been said that this journey determined 
Claude Debussy’s whole career; and that it was his hearing the 
works of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodine and Moussorgsky which 
opened up to him the new road he was to travel. The only un- 
fortunate thing about this contention is the fact that at that time 
these great composers were but little known even in Russia, and 
that Debussy could have had no knowledge of what they had done 
at that epoch of his life. 

On the other hand, during this summer passed in Russia, he 
listened to the music of the people: heard the peasants sing and 
saw them dance. And he was, quite naturally, charmed with the 
rhythmic and harmonic liberties shown by this popular music; 
in it he discovered a confirmation of his own ideas; and in it he 
certainly found some suggestions to which, later, he gave a French 
character; yet Debussy had already largely developed his ideas 
before he made his Russian journey, which only caused them to 
blossom forth more rapidly. v 

Not long after, Claude Debussy returned to resume his place 
in the Conservatory, in the composition class. Here his teacher, 
Ernest Guiraud, a composer of mediocre originality, but of real 
critical discernment, seems to have had a suspicion of what his 
strange pupil might be able to do. He advised him to defer for 
a time the expression of his most cherished ideas, lest he lose the 
prix de Rome, which it was desired he might gain. Claude De- 
bussy, entirely at home in the formulas then worshipped in aca- 
demic centres, succeeded, by putting constraint upon himself, and 
admirably imitating Massenet’s melodic turns of phrase, in 
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writing a cantata which in 1884, secured him the “Roman 
Prize.” 

This cantata, L’Enfant Prodigue, had a fate which caused its 
composer some irritation. Many years later, at the time when a 
certain degree of curiosity began to be shown with regard to De- 
bussy’s name and some of his works, concert-givers could hit on 
nothing more ingenious than to bring forward this “‘pupil’s essay,” 
and present it as a Debussyist composition. I do not believe it 
would have been possible to have done the composer a greater 
disservice. Yet it is not difficult to understand that this work, 
in some sections absolutely academic, was not intended to disturb 
audiences which were at times roused to genuine astonishment by 
veritable Debussyist characteristics. , 

Conforming to the law prescribed by the priz de Rome, De- 
bussy went to live for three years in Italy. It does not seem that 
he preserved any special recollection of his stay there. For my 
own part I have never heard him mention it save in reprehension 
of the prix de Rome as an institution; and he never betrayed to 
me any sign which might show that he kept a warm place in his 
heart for Italy. 

His preferences, I believe, were all for a sky less blue, for 
landscapes suffused with greater atmospheric clarity, and I think 
France was much in his thoughts while he lived in Rome. 

During his stay there, he composed a symphonic suite after 
Henri Heine’s Almanzor (a work which has been lost), and a Fan- 
tasie for piano and orchestra which has never been published. 
Finally, he wrote two works which, happily, were preserved: 
Printemps, a symphonic suite; and the exquisite Demoiselle élue, 
which dates from the year 1887, and is, in truth, the first personal 
and lasting expression of its composer’s genius. 

No comparison can be established between the Printemps 
suite and Demoiselle élue; yet those who wish to study the de- 
velopment of Debussy’s art, and how its principles manifested 
themselves almost from the very first, will find it is needful to 
examine the score of Printemps. In it one may already note that 
care taken in the choice of the most simple orchestral means 
possible; that desire to express, not alone the volume and line 
of things but, if one may thus put it, their “‘after thoughts” as 
well. 

As to the Demoiselle élue, though its author was no more than 
twenty-five years old when he wrote it, and though thirty years 
have since gone by, it remains, nevertheless, a masterpiece; one 
which time will, in all probability, hold scathless. 
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Owing to a kind of concealed irony, decidedly characteristic of 
Claude Debussy, he did not shrink from taking the most current 
forms, the most hackneyed, and breathing a new spirit into them. 
All in all, what is the Demoiselle élue but an oratorio? Yet put- 
ting aside all subjects too specifically sacred, and above all the 
mediocre literary texts with which they are generally presented, 
Claude Debussy chose a poem by one of the latest English poets 
of that day, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and over the faithful and 
delicate translation of M. Gabriel Sarrazin he flung a delightful 
scarf of novel sounds. In his poem he found everything that 
suited his nature; an opportunity to express those fluidities of 
tonal movement for which music had thus far found no equivalent; 
a chance to outline the first sketch of what was later to be the 
personality of Mélisande, a soul indeterminate, filled with both 
faith and inquietude, amid surroundings at the same time unreal 
and human. 

He showed how, by using extremely simple means, with a 
reduced orchestra, a female solo voice and a small body of 
choral tone, it is possible to express beauty and harmonious 
sensibility. 

The Demoiselle élue was the witness to an art which was to 
define itself more and more clearly without ever losing its essential 
quality of simplicity and charm. 

Assuredly that which at first contact first impressed, and 
which is still capable of impressing those who hear Debussy’s 
works, is the singularity of the harmony, the use of certain scales 
not so much new as neglected during centuries, or ignored owing 
to our too strictly occidental laws of habit. Yet this one element 
would not have been sufficient to give Claude Debussy’s works 
permanent value. No matter how strange, how personal a certain 
artistic process may be, it does not in itself constitute a work of 
art, and that which is no more than a process is fatally exposed to 
the risk of perishing with its day, or even with the fashion of its 
day. 

It was at first believed that Debussyism as an art consisted 
only in unexpected sequences of fifths, of seconds or of ninths; 
then its success was attributed to the fact that its morbid refine- 
ment pleased the esthetic who suffered from a craving for the com- 
plicated. I am not certain that even now there is a general 
conviction as to what is the leading quality of Debussy’s art. 

To be exact, its great merit lies in what one might call “the 
sense of proportion,” if we use this expression in its moral accept- 
ance as well as in its purely physical significance. 
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If it be true, as is justly admitted, that French art shows the 
qualities of poise and good taste, one may say that in this respect 
Claude Debussy was a French artist in the supremest degree. 
It would be impossible to have shown greater balance and taste 
than he has displayed in all his works. It is, perhaps, possible 
to accuse them of lacking strength, to reproach them with an 
absence of those great outbursts of feeling which one finds in the 
musicians of the romantic school; yet, perhaps, it would be im- 
possible to find, since Wagner, any musician who was better 
aware of what he wished to do; and who (better than Wagner 
from this point of view, for Wagner, despite his genius or because 
of it, did not always realize his intention) accomplished exactly 
what he wished to do. 

Be it in his String Quartet, in his symphonic works like the 
Nocturnes, the Prélude a4 L’ Aprés-midi d’un faune; in the works 
he wrote for the stage, such as Pélleas et Mélisande, and the Mar- 
tyre de Saint-Sébastien; in his songs, his piano pieces; none since 
Bach, Mozart and Chopin has shown better than Claude Debussy 
how a composer may avoid all that is unnecessary in the expres- 
sion of that which he feels. 

Let us consider only the piano pieces, without taking into 
account those which the virtuosos have decided to adopt to the 
disadvantage of the others, such as the Jardins sous la pluie, the 
Cathédrale engloutie, the Soirée dans Grenade, the Fille aux cheveux 
de lin. Let us consider, one after the other, those piano composi- 
tions whose alignment stretches over well-nigh thirty years, and 
runs from the Arabesques to the second book of the Préludes: we 
continually notice, even in the less striking, the same deprecation 
of unnecessary development, the same happy sense of proportion. 
In none of these pieces do we find any “padding;” none of them 
cause us to exclaim, as too often is the case even when interesting 
works are in question: “‘What a pity that there are a few super- 
fluous pages!” 

The feeling engendered by these piano pieces we are conscious 
of in an even stronger degree when we come to examine Claude 
Debussy’s orchestra scores. The reading of the score of Pélleas 
et Mélisande still remains one of the most marvellous lessons in 
French art, as far as I am concerned. It is impossibie to express 
more with greater restraint of means. 

If one wishes to formulate what constitutes the basis of the 
Debussyist idea as regards artistic expression, one might borrow 
Rameau’: admirable advice, “Art must be hidden by art,” and 
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the composers who followed Berlioz and Wagner, engaged in a 
blind alley, were preoccupied with heaping orchestral Pelions 
upon Ossas, with the multiplication of individual parts; while the 
Wagnerian drama haunted all these youthful brains, and gave 
them a feverish admiration of the gigantic which led them ever 
farther away from genuine human sentiment; while musical Ger- 
many took the pathway of the colossal, with Max Reger, Gustav 
Mahler, and Richard Strauss, Claude Debussy took a road diamet- 
rically opposite, and, lending more and more individuality to each 
of the elements of his orchestra, was able to reduce the latter with- 
out diminishing its efficacy. 

This music which at first seems so complicated, is in reality 
among the most simple to be found. This music which at first 
seems to be of a texture so impalpable, is built up with as sure a 
control as the most classic work; yet its construction is not de- 
veloped from without, externally; it conforms not so much to 
scholastic rules as to the essential exigencies which are imposed 
upon it by the subject itself. 

I am not surprised that this does not strike every one at the 
very beginning. We ourselves, who made the acquaintance of 
Debussy’s works one by one almost, as they appeared, we have 
not always understood them. I can remember, myself, the 
astonishment I experienced at a performance of the Prélude a 
l Aprés-midi d’un Faune, only a short time after the beginning of 
the war. Though I had not heard the work for five or six years, 
I was well acquainted with it—or at least so I thought—its charm 
had not escaped me, and I did not wish to lose a chance to enjoy 
its verdant and sun-glamoured grace. Nevertheless, I was gen- 
uinely struck for the first time by the quality of style it displayed; 
for the first time I realized all that this art possessed architecton- 
ically, an invisible architecture, if I may thus express it. Musical 
science for its own sake has never been the aim of Claude De- 
bussy. Those who have praised him for his use of certain chords 
and certain harmonic successions have understood nothing of his 
art, if that be as far as they go. 

None, probably, among the composers of our day, have been 
better acquainted with all the resources of his profession; since, 
when it is a question of “omission,” one must know well what 
should be rejected and what should be preserved. In his Quatuor 
he has shown his ability to conform to the strictest rulings of the 
art of composition, or rather, his ability to extend them while at 
the same time respecting them, without showing that they might 
have hampered him. Like every artist worthy of the name, he 
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did not believe that formulas, no matter how novel they might 
be, comprised all of art; but that the expression of a something 
human was the artist’s veritable goal. 

The art of Claude Debussy is full of intelligence and sensitive- 
ness. It is not an art calculated to appeal to the crowd; yet I 
cannot see that he therefore lays himself open to reproach, he above 
all. And it is a reproach (if reproach it be), which may be ad- 
dressed to all French art. I cannot see the tragedies of Racine, 
the comedies of Alfred de Musset, the sculpture of Rodin as art 
expression meant for the great public. 

Whether or not one wishes it, French art always remains, in 
nearly all of its best exemplifications, an aristocratic art, an art 
of cultured and well-educated people; an art created for subtle 
minds and discreet hearts. It is not in accord with French tradi- 
tion to cry out, or to make a show of one’s sentiments. And that 
which we may thus lose as regards power, we gain, perhaps, in 
penetration and delicacy. 

One may prefer another art. This is a matter determined 
not alone by the individual intelligence, but also by the individual 
temperament, the physical character, the national custom of the 
auditors. Yet, if one follows the road of delicacy, of refinement 
and subtle intelligence, the road of discreet feeling in the art of 
causing words and sounds to say all that they are capable of saying, 
and even that which it would seem they could not say, I do not 
believe it possible to go further than French art has done, and 
there is nothing which more characteristically testifies to the fact 
than the work of Claude Debussy. 

Illness and then death did not allow him perfectly to complete 
his work. It is almost impossible to ascertain what were his in- 
tentions with regard to his works to come, and those who lay claim 
to be able to tell deceive themselves; for there have been few 
artists more discreet, one might even say more secretive than 
Claude Debussy concerning the works which he had under- 
taken. 

Yet his work as he has left it to us is enough to immortalize 
any man. It is worthy of a place, not alone in the forefront of 
French music, but in the music of the present time. 

Nourished as he was on literature, and poetry in particular, 
no one has better penetrated and rendered the least inflections of 
meaning of a poem; in this respect, if we take into consideration no 
more than the history of French song he, together with Gabriel 
Fauré (representing an entirely different trend), stands in the very 
first rank. 
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Whether he applied himself to giving musical expression to 
the poems of Verlaine, of Baudelaire, of Mallarmé, or the prose 
of Pierre Louys, he has done so with an intelligence, a sureness 
and a discretion well-nigh miraculous. 

He did not content himself with selecting any texts sufficiently 
poetic and valid musically: he chose the most subtle, the least 
grateful even (such as Baudelaire’s Le Balcon), and he expressed 
their entire content in an unforgettable manner, one which makes 
it impossible to disassociate the poem from the music to which he 
has set it. One need only call to mind the first two Chansons de 
Bilitis, for example, the Promenoir des Deux Amants, the Fan- 
toches of Verlaine, or the same poet’s Il pleure dans mon ceur. 

I know that Claude Debussy has been reproached with a 
certain monotony. ‘This is a reproach which I, for my part, have 
never been able to understand, and which could only have been 
born in the minds of those who have confined themselves to a few 
of the composer’s works, without examining them all. 

Is there not a decided contrast between melodies such as I] 
pleure dans mon ceur and Fantoches; between C’est l’extase and the 
Ballade des Dames de Paris; between the Chansons de Bilitis and 
the Cing Poémes of Baudelaire. Nor do I allude only to the 
general character of the poem selected, but to the musical material 
Debussy has employed in each of those cited. 

If we consider the piano pieces we may note the same variety. 
It is impossible to go further with regard to fluidity than in certain 
compositions such as Reflets dans l'eau or Poisson d’or. A re- 
strained and delicate joy is shown in L’Jsle joyeuse; languor in 
La Soirée dans Grenade; a charm that is all simplicity in Ce qu’a 
vu le vent d’ouest; wit in the Minstrels, in the Hommage a Pickwick, 
in the Sérénade interrompue. The feeling for sonority is every- 
where displayed: in turn almost impalpably, as in the Terrasse des 
audiences du clair de lune, or with serious depth and melancholy in 
the Cathédrale Engloutie and in Et la lune descend sur le temple qui 


fit. 

That feeling for the picturesque which is so strongly developed 
in Debussy, as in all French musicians, is yet never limited to his 
own personality. He always brings into it a reflex of what the 
countryside calls to life in the human soul. It is this phase of 
his art that moves us; it is in this respect that his art is not merely 
the skilful and ingenious play of a musical scholar, but the sentient 
expression of a true artist: 

We know how he has expressed this human emotion in his 
best-known work, his master-piece, Pélleas et Mélisande. Every 
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inquietude of humanity seems to have taken refuge in this lyric 
drama, embracing all that the soul of man knows of reticence, of 
uncertainty, and of ardour: all that human life shows of the in- 
soluable and fatal is expressed in an unforgettable manner in 
this score. 

I do not wish to do injustice to the drama by Maeterlinck 
which forms its subject-matter, in this place. Yet having care- 
fully studied the text apart from the music, having examined at 
length the manner in which Debussy has rendered its meaning; 
having even heard Pélleas performed according to various in- 
terpretations; it seems clear to me that there lies a wide gulf be- 
tween the work of Maeterlinck and that of Claude Debussy; 
whereby I mean to say that this gulf divides that which is human 
from that which may scarcely be so called. 

I do not believe that Maeterlinck’s work would have had a 
chance of survival had not Claude Debussy appeared to endow 
it with his music to guarantee its immortality. Maeterlinck’s 
characters are little more than spiritualizations, strange and fascin- 
ating puppets or, more truly, figures of a tapestry whose colors 
have been dulled by time. 

It is the composer who has breathed the breath of life into 
these vague apparitions; it is he who, if one may put it thus, has 
given them a soul. One must compare the text apart from the 
music, with what it becomes once the harmonies and recitative of 
Debussy have been added to it. Then one will be able to form 
an idea as to how much of his own self, of genuine and individual 
humanity the great magician has put into his text. 

What I most admire is the certitude with which Claude De- 
bussy chose the book which was most suited to render exactly 
what best answered his purposes. There are so many composers 
who make mistakes in their choice of a libretto; but I do not 
think Debussy ever deceived himself with regard to what he could 
do. 

Assuredly, in his last works, in the piano Etudes, in the Sonate 
pour violoncelle, we no longer discover those qualities of sensitive- 
ness which lend a charm to the major portion of his works; yet we 
must remember that the malady which was fated to carry off 
Claude Debussy when he had no more than reached his fiftieth 
year, no longer allowed him to exercise the self-control which had 
always been a hall-mark of his art. 

In consequence of a strange kind of premonition, or owing to 
the effect of a final rally of energy, such as may happen in the case 
of a consumptive, the creative instinct of Claude Debussy, after a 
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moment of relapse more apparent than real, had been active at 
the beginning of the war. One might have said that he was in 
haste to give some final proofs of his art before his sufferings over- 
powered him. 

It is as yet impossible to speak with regard to the legacy of 
unpublished MS. he may have left as. I trust that the brutal 
game which consists in publishing the very “bottom of the drawer” 
of a great artist may not be played at his expense. I hope that 
the careful artistic consideration which often impelled Claude 
Debussy to keep a work a goodly length of time in his portfolio, 
until he was as well content with it as a man without petty vanity 
could expect to be with his creation, may be respected. Among 
his cherished dreams had been that of writing a Tristan. One day, 
in order to rid himself of an importunate, he told someone who 
asked him at what he was working: “I am creating a Tristan: it is 
a subject which has not as yet been treated.”” Newspaper men at 
once gave rein to cheap witticisms in connection with this re- 
mark. Claude Debussy once more had neglected to take the 
trouble to explain himself. For him the world was divided into 
two classes of people: stupid people, to whom it is useless to ex- 
plain anything, since there is nothing they ever understand; and 
intelligent people, for whom a mere hint suffices without need of 
commentaries. 

The commentary on his mot concerning Tristan stands out 
in all his thoughts, in his most ardent passion, to anyone who has 
but the slightest acquaintance with his ideas, his intentions, his 
individual character. Long before he had commenced to present 
himself as an adversary, not of Wagner himself—none other 
better understood Wagner’s qualities and resources than Debussy 
—but of a certain Neo-Wagnerism whose unfruitfulness he grasped, 
and which seemed to him an influence absolutely pernicious in 
the germination of original musical composition in France. 

Obsessed, as he always was, by all that might or might not 
be favorable to the cause of French music, he undertook in 1901 
and 1903, in his critical articles written for the Revue Blanche and 
Gil Blas, to state the facts of the case with regard to Gluck, Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, and above all to their blind thurifers. He 
did so with a spirit which caused his inmost convictions to be taken 
for paradox. 

It is only little by little that people began to understand that 
he had been equally sincere in his sally with regard to Tristan. 
The affection he had for ancient French literature, and which led 
him to write such admirable melodies after poems by Villon, 
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Charles d’Orleans or Tristan Hermite, was irritated at seeing 
that Wagner, in selecting the subject of Tristan et Yseut, had 
merely taken a medieval French legend which he had necessarily 
deformed in accordance with the exigencies of his Germanic tem- 
perament. 

And one of our most distinguished authorities in the field of 
Romance languages, Mr. Joseph Bédier, had just published a new 
version of the old French legend, under the title of Le Roman de 
Tristan et Iseut. Claude Debussy’s spirit at once felt drawn to it. 
He dreamed of giving this legend its own French character, mu- 
sically. Neither the splendors nor the climaxes of Richard Wag- 
ner’s Tristan, in despite of the beauties which the score contains, 
seemed to him fitting to express the original meaning, the primitive 
atmosphere of the legend. 

Claude Debussy never dreamt of denying Wagner’s Tristan 
all the qualities which it possesses; but when he stated that the 
subject of Tristan, the real Tristan, part of our French heritage 
of sentiment and intellect, had never been treated, he was right; 
and once more affirmed the measure of that “French idea”’ which 
was ever his guide. 

Alas, death has forbidden the realization of his dreams! 
His illness allowed him only to make a few sketches, which prob- 
ably embody nothing that can be published. 

Yet, without dwelling over-long on our regret for what he was 
unable to do, we may study at length the conditions and the 
qualities of the works he has left us. A single magazine article 
cannot do so in any adequate manner. The death of the man 
whom I have known not only as a great artist, but as a dear 
friend as well, bids me realize the book which I have long been 
thinking of writing, the book about which Claude Debussy him- 
self liked to tease me, accusing me of collecting data regarding 
him with a patience which he amiably termed “redoubtable”’. 

I shall no longer hear that voice, in turn incisive and dragging; 
I shall no longer see that face which illness had so sadly remodeled 
in the last stages; yet which showed to the very end such vivid 
gleams of intelligence and curiosity! 

Here, in the first moments of grief inspired by the death of 
this great artist. I have only endeavored to mention a few reasons 
which will give him a place in the memory of man as one of the 
most pure, subtle and complete exemplifications of French tender- 
ness and feeling. 

(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 








CLAUDE ACHILLE DEBUSSY 
By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


Toute musique, pour peu qu'elle soit nouvelle, demande de V-habitude pour 
étre goutée. 
—D’ ALEMBERT. 


OME members of the Académie des Beaux Arts, we are told, 
S intended to propose for the seat left vacant by the nomina- 
tion of M. Charles-Marie Widor to the permanent secretary- 
ship (his election dates from July, 1914) the composer of Pelléas et 
Mélisande—Claude Achille Debussy. Scarcely was this news 
given out when we learned on the twenty-seventh of last March 
of the composer’s death—a death only too well foreseen, alas! by 
those who knew that Debussy had been condemned many months 
before.' The Académie des Beaux Arts has to reproach itself 
for action too long delayed. 

Coming in these days through which we are living, this 
death will arouse emotion in the little world of musicians only, 
for the general public cares less than ever at the present time 
for any art but the art of war. This is but another reason for 
trying to trace the too short career of a composer whom the future 
will judge more calmly than his contemporaries and who will 
hold, whether people like it or not, the chief place in our musical 
history of this quarter of the century. 


K ok 
* 


In France, even more than in any other..country except 
Italy, a musician wins renown only through the theatre: the 
name of Beethoven himself, though known for a century, did not 
become public property until M. Fanchois presented a piece at 
the Odéon; and the Orpheonic celebration of the centenary of 
Berlioz had to happen to make the musician of the Dauphinat 
known to his compatriots, as the “‘adaptation”’ of the Damnation 
to the theatre made his name known to our contemporaries; at 
the time of his youth, people didn’t know whether he was a 
German or a Frenchman; Wagner, alone of modern Germans, 


1Claude Achille Debussy died at Paris, March 26, 1918; 91 years to the day after 
Beethoven, and at about the same age. 
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attracted attention in France by the failure of Tannhduser, which 
was a pretext for opposition to the Empire; Mimi Pinson, after- 
wards Louise, made M. Gustave Charpentier more popular than 
ten symphonies would have done . . . So the name of Debussy 
did not become famous until the morning after the presentation 
of Pelléas et Mélisande at the Opéra-Comique, April 30, 1902. 

The composer was then forty years old, having been born 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, August 22, 1862. Precocious and 
highly gifted in music, he received his first lessons on the piano 
from a former pupil of Chopin, the mother of Charles de Sivry. 
At ten he entered the Conservatoire, where, under the direction 
of Lavignac and Marmontel, he carried off a number of medals and 
prizes for solfeggio and piano. A pupil of Franck for the organ 
for a time, and of Guiraud for composition, he won a second 
Prix de Rome in 1883,' and the following year, he won the first 
prize: the subject of the cantata was L’Enfant Prodigue, which 
concerts have since then included on their programs.? It appears 
that at the Institute, Gounod was one of the warm defenders of 
the composition. 

Between times, in 1879, Debussy had made a trip to Russia 
where he had become initiated in a music which was still terra 
incognita to western artists. From Rome, he sent as the required 
works, a symphonic suite Printemps and a lyric poem for a woman’s 
voice, chorus, and orchestra, La Demoiselle élue, after the Pre- 
Raphaelite poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. “On his return from 
Rome,” narrates his biographer, M. Louis Laloy, “M. Debussy 
made the acquaintance of an old gentleman who had become a 
professor of music. He was an enthusiastic musician and one of 
the little number of the elect who then knew Moussorgski’s Boris 
Godounow. It was he who played this score to M. Debussy, in its 
original form, before it was retouched by Rimsky-Korsakof. It 
was a revelation. M. Debussy had gone to Bayreuth in 1889 and 
had been moved to tears on hearing Parsifal, Tristan and the 


1The subject of the cantata set was the Gladiateur by M. Emile Moreau. M. Paul 
Vidal was the successful laureate of the year. ‘“‘As tc M. Debussy (the second prize- 
winner),”’ we read in the Annales de la musique de Noél and Stoullig, “the has certainly 
less skill, though perhaps more personality than M. Vidal. The jury has done wisely 
to oblige him to remain a student for another year; already greatly endowed, he will 
thus gain the solid instruction which he still lacks. Let us add that the young com- 
poser had, as they say, a big trump in kis hand; Mlle. Krauss, herself, sang the part 
of Fulvia and gave it divinely. If only etiquette had not forbidden applause! The 
part of the bass was perfectly given by M. Taskin. It is clear that M. Debussy cannot 
complain of having mediocre interpreters.” (Annales, 1883, p. 318). 


2“By unanimous opinion, the contest was remarkable, and M. Debussy’s score 
is one of the most interesting heard at the Institute for several years.’’ (Noél and Stoullig, 
Annales, 1884, p. 378). 
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Master-Singers. He went back the next year to the holy city and 
came home disillusioned and convinced that one could not love at 
once two such dissimilar forms of art.' 

After the works sent from Rome, there were songs to words 
by various authors: Bourget, Hyspa, then Verlaine, in whom 
Debussy found one of his predestined poets, one of those towards 
whom he felt a strong affinity. The Ariettes oubliées of poor 
Lélian (1888), then the Cing Poémes of Baudelaire (1889) show 
with La Demoiselle élue the new, strange way which the young 
musician will hereafter follow. From the same time date works 
for the piano: two Arabesques, a Ballade, Danse, Mazurka, Noc- 
turne, Réverie, Suite Bergamasque, Valse romantique. After Ros- 
setti, Verlaine, and Baudelaire, he was inspired by Mallarmé and 
Pierre Louys. From the first he borrowed L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune, to which he wrote a “‘prélude’—his masterpiece, or at 
least, the work most in favor with the concert public, and in any 
case, the work most representative of his style. From Louys, 
he took the Chansons de Bilitis, of an ultra-modern antiquity, 
where the declamation, the notation of a text by repeated notes 
followed by intervals of a third or a fourth, already anticipated 
Pelléas. Meanwhile, he wrote his string quartet, which will re- 
main one of the masterpieces in its kind of the modern period; 
frequent hearings of it have made its charm and originality known 
and appreciated. 

M. Maeterlinck had published his drama, Pelléas et Mélisande 
in 1892; the young Théatre de l’Oeuvre gave a performance 
of it the following year on the stage of the Bouffes Parisiens, a 
performance which had caused a certain alarm among Parisian 
critics; they found in the work of the young Belgian poet all the 
known theatrical situations, from Shakespeare to Courteline, tak- 
ing in Feuillet, Musset, Edgar Poe, and Emile Augier! Debussy 
read Pelléas; he had found his poet and he had only to send back 
to Catulle Mendés a Chiméne which he had unwisely accepted. 

Little by little, thanks to the Société nationale, that useful 
laboratory of musical experiments, founded in 1871, the name 
of Debussy was spoken at every little gathering of initiates, who 
were for the most part writers enchanted by the art of a musician 
so like their own symbolism and impressionism. 


‘Let us note, nevertheless, that M. Debussy did not break with Wagner quite so 
suddenly as his biographer asserts. When the Paris Opéra gave in 1893 the first pres- 
entation of the Walkiire, to introduce the tetralogy to the public, M. Gailhard had the 
idea of giving on the day before May 12, a concert-lecture on the Rheingold on the stage 
of the Odéon. Catulle Mendés gave the lecture and many pages of the score were sung 
day, accompanied by two pianists; these pianists were Raoul Pugno and Claude 

ebussy. 
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The Prélude to the Aprés-Midi d'un Faune, the quartet, 
the three Nocturnes (Nuages, Fétes, Sirénes), the thirty or so 
songs which concerts of chamber-music made known slowly, which 
penetrated little by little to the salons where there was music 
still, thanks to the assistance of devoted artists,—all these won 
for Debussy a place of his own in French music. He was already 
known abroad, especially in Belgium, where in 1894 la Libre 
Esthétique had revealed him to the people of Brussels. 

Through the Revue Blanche (where he did the musical criticism 
in 1901, before holding the same place on the Gil Blas two years 
later) Debussy reached readers to whom his name was still a dead 
letter. Like all composers, for lack of being played, he seized the 
occasion to make himself manifest, to spread his name and his 
ideas, to prepare a public, intelligent and informed, though some- 
times scandalized by his more than original judgments on the 
great masters, for the hearing of his lyric drama, of which people 
were whispering for years. 

Pelléas finally appeared, two years after Louise, which had 
been the only striking work given at our first lyric theatre. I 
mean the Opéra-Comique, for the Opéra was entirely given over 
to exploiting the mine of the Wagnerian works. There was a fine 
musical battle, such as does not often happen in musical history; 
this first performance of Pelléas marks one of the three or four 
great dates in ours. Nevertheless, M. Laloy tells us, “‘if it had 
depended only on M. Maeterlinck, the work would never have 
been given. If one had referred to the musicians of the orchestra, 
the management was preparing a scandalous failure . . . . But 
they counted without the Debussyites; they came and came 
again, and they applauded. Success was announced, was con- 
firmed; and soon there was an enthusiasm unexampled since 
Wagner.” 

We may say that the battle is still being fought. The “De- 
bussyism” manifested at the theatre is henceforth part of the 
movement of contemporary ideas. In what exactly does it consist? 
First in that it breaks with accepted traditions, like every new 
and liberating movement, with classic tradition, as goes without 
saying, then, a little less, with romantic tradition, for it bears 
traces of the influence of Chopin and Liszt, and finally with the 
Wagnerian system which it claims to repudiate, although Pelléas 
is not wholly free of leitmotiv. It takes its authority, on the other 
hand, from the influence of the Russians: Moussorgsky, Boro- 
dine, and, to a less degree, Balakireff. Debussy had found in 
Moussorgsky, not a model, but a formula, or a form, if that is 
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better, which evidently was to conform to his temperament. “All 
the system of Pelléas existed already in Boris Godounoff a quarter of 
a century earlier,” M. Marnold has written, “‘and with this system 
a new lyricism freed from forms and formulas; this lyricism ex- 
pressed through a similar sensibility, came to flower in the work 
of the later Frenchman in a natural harmony which is marvellously 
original.” Surrounded by an orchestra supple and wavelike, 
where the frequent division of the string quartet, with the almost 
constantly required application of the mute to the instruments, 
stifles a too brilliant sonorousness, the declamation is there con- 
ceived according to a system of repeated notes of the same length, 
like a perpetual recitation, very fitting to the symbolical or pseudo- 
Shakespearian personages of the poet. There is nothing of what 
we are accustomed to see and to hear in our theatres. Poem, 
music, all was new, strange. Debussy had really created a new 
sensation, or, if one prefers the expression, a new sensibility. 
So the appearance of Pelléas was considered by some as a revolu- 
tion, a total subversion of music, and by others as a liberation, a 
setting music free from the old forms. 

Let us try to explain briefly of what this emancipation con- 
sists, this renovation of forms and modes of expression in music. 

Having received, like so many others, the official instruction 
of the Conservatoire, through the care of Ernest Guiraud, Debussy, 
freed from the influence of Wagner and of Franck, seeks the 
effect of a rare harmony, made up of surprises for the ear of un- 
expected transitions, of an instrumental refinement, all in little 
touches—impressionistic, if you will—which will plunge the 
hearer not into a pre-determined, dominating state of mind, the 
purpose of which is to suggest to him, to impose on him such or 
such an image, but into a sort of atonic state which the detrac- 
tors of the music called stupefaction. This new speech, created 
by the author of Pelléas, is derived not only from certain foreign 
influences (to which may be added the too often forgotten in- 
fluence of Emmanuel Chabrier) but very probably also from per- 
sonal study of acoustic phenomena, natural resonance, and the 
“harmonics” of sounds. As is well known, the treatises on har- 
mony divide (or used to divide) chords into consonant and dis- 
sonant; the chords of the seventh and ninth. were considered 
dissonant, needing to be “‘resolved.”” Now, with Debussy, on the 
contrary, they appear as chords formed from the natural har- 
monics of the fundamental tone; that is, he will permit himself 
the chord C E G Bb D F#; from that come richer combinations 
among which numerous relations will be established which appear, 
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not harsh nor false, but simply strange at the first hearing, and 
which offer an infinity of charm to modern ears, which have not 
been educated according to the laws of the old school. A spirit 
curious, investigating, meditative, and probably not at all im- 
pulsive (if we may judge at least from his work, all will and pre- 
judice, but sincere prejudice, whatever may be said) Debussy 
does not stop with upsetting harmony; some one would necessarily 
have done that some day; he is not content with inventing new 
chords; he wished to break—and this was in the order—with 
our inalterable system of two kinds, major and minor, in which 
music had imprisoned itself after having rejected the last vestiges 
of ancient tonalities preserved in plain song. He sought for 
new musical “scales,” found in the far East the whole tone scale, 
the five note scale, etc., ete. In the field of rhythm he broke the 
traditional square formation which had already received rude 
attacks, and liberated almost to the point of license musical 
structure and architecture. But how many of these purely ex- 
terior innovations have been vulgarized by his flat imitators! In 
every score which boasts of being modern we hear the resounding, 
without rhyme or reason, of muted horns and trumpets, which the 
author of the Nocturnes knew how to use discreetly, or the sonor- 
ity of a harp against a tremulous background of muted strings, 
which has become trite. Despite himself, since Pelléas, Debussy 
became the head of a “‘school.” ‘You can get a chemical analysis 
of certain works of Debussy’s pupils,” Willy has wittily written. 
“You will find only bicarbonate of the ninth with connected inter- 
vals, acetate of dissonances with sequences of major thirds, and 
traces of unresolved appoggiatures. . . .” 


* * 
* 


After Pelléas, which was soon represented also in foreign 
countries (especially in Belgium and Germany) Debussy appeared 
more and more often on concert programs. Though he produced 
little, he kept his admirers breathless; his melodies, his piano 
music enchanted admirers of both sexes in two continents; each 
new hearing of an orchestral work provoked delirious enthusiasm 
and equally sincere hisses, which became rarer and rarer at second 
and third performances. For piano he published Estampes, 
Images, twelve Préludes; for voice two series of Fétes galantes (of 
Verlaine) songs by Charles d’Orléans, by Villon, choruses by the 
same Charles d’Orléans in which, not content with hunting out old 
French texts, he sought to renew the art of the old sixteenth 
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century polyphonic writers; for orchestra he wrote a third series 
of Images, Dances (sacred and profane), his three sketches en- 
titled La Mer, and finally the incidental music of d’Annunzio’s 
Saint-Sébastien (1911), which was better appreciated at a concert 
performance than at the Chatelet. For a long time, announce- 
ments had been made of two lyric dramas, based on Edgar Poe, le 
Diable dans le Beffroi and La Chute de la Maison Usher, and of a 
pantomime for children La Boite dé joujoux, of an opera-ballet, 
arranged with Charles Morice from the Fétes galantes of Verlaine. 
Already, the Prélude to L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune and Les Jeux 
had been arranged for the stage for Nijinski the dancer. 

In the Jeux, Nijinski imagined himself as interpreting a 
game of tennis, making felt even in his modern costume the rather 
vague thought of the poet-musician. His too naturalistic panto- 
mime, in the Prélude to the Aprés-midi d’un Faune, stirred some 
feeling in the press,—where was heard the echo of some timid 
hisses, by the pens of Calmettes in Le Figaro and of Gaston 
Deschamps in Le Temps. “It is neither a gracious eglogue nor 
a profound production ... The real public will never accept 
these animal realities,” said the former; ‘‘Mallarmé,” the critic 
of Le Temps affirmed, “would have groaned to see his work associ- 
ated with gestures, mimicry, and scenes against which the good 
taste of Parisians decidedly revolted.” 

A little discussion followed. Among the eloquent voices 
which were raised in support of Debussy, or of his interpreter, 
not the least were those of Laurent Tailhade and Auguste Rodin. 

“The divine Nijinski,” said Tailhade, “borne on the aerial 
music of Claude Debussy, all whispering with wings, with leaves, 
all shimmering with lights like a summer’s day of love, enjoyed 
the Sicilian nymphs, to the great confusion of that infamous 
prudery, unknown in France before our time. . .” 

And Rodin: “No role has shown Nijinski so extraordinary 
as his last creation. Between mimic and plastic, the agreement 
is perfect; his whole body expresses what his mind wishes; he 
attains character by rendering fully the feeling that animates 
him; he has the beauty of ancient frescoes and statues; he is the 
ideal figure whom one wishes to sketch or to model.” 

This incident took place at the end of the Russian season 
of 1912. The preceding spring, far from accusing Debussy of 
scandalizing his hearers, an effort seems to have been made to 
make of this “exalted pagan” a religious musician, if not wholly 
converted, at least destined to reinvigorate the dead sacred music 
of France. 
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At the moment when the master was working hurriedly on 
the score of M. d’Annunzio’s Mystére de Saint Sébastien (they say 
that this score was finished on the day agreed only by the collabor- 
ation of certain devoted disciples, very familiar with the Debussy 
manner), M. Henry Malherbe, in Excelsior (February 11, 1911) 
gathered from Debussy’s lips some declarations, of which the 
least that can be said is that they come unexpectedly from the 
author of Pelléas: 


I believe indeed in a renaissance of liturgical music. Sacred art 
flourishes nobly only under persecution. And since wrong is being done 
to the Church, as it seems [sic], I think that the atmosphere is propitious 
for religious scores. 

For me, sacred music stops at the 16th century. The charming 
and spring-like souls of those days were the only ones who could express 
their vehement and disinterested fervor in songs free from all worldly 
taint. Since then pious musical improvisations have been made more 
or less for parade. Even the genius of that naif and worthy man, John 
Sebastian Bach, did not save him. He builds edifices of harmony, like 
a great and devout architect, not like an apostle. 

Parsifal is pretty. It is theatrical, which is poison to simplicity. 
Wagner himself calls his works spectacles. He was too well fortified 
against humility to celebrate religion. His attitudes are too dramatic 
for prayer. His proud and factitious theories never leave him. 

Who will feel again the grandiose passion of a Palestrina? Who 
will begin again the poor and fragrant sacrifice of the little jongleur, whose 
story has come down to us? 


For the rest, Debussy’s own career as a “religious”? musician 
is confined to d’Annunzio’s mystery. His spirit doubtless was 
not simple enough; he found himself too far from the “state of 
grace” of the little jongleur. And the snobs of sacred music were 
destined to hope in vain. 

When the war came, Debussy, already attacked by the dis- 
ease which was to carry him off, confined himself to re-editing 
and publishing some chamber-music, some studies for piano, the 
first of his Six sonatas pour divers instruments, of which the second 
for flute, harp, and alto, is still unpublished. As _ orchestral 
novelty, he gave out that slight, effeminate page, affectedly en- 
titled Berceuse héroique, dedicated to the King of the Belgians. 
At the beginning of 1915, he was made to write—or more exactly 
to sign, for the entire text was written by one of his disciples— 
the opening article of a special number of the bulletin of the 
late Société international de musique (S. I. M., Paris section). 
In this page, called Enfin seuls!, Debussy defended once more an 
idea always dear to him, that of the continuity of the French 
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“tradition,” interrupted since Rameau—which is true—and renewed 
by himself, as he flattered himself—which is open to discussion: 


We must at last understand that victory will bring to the French 
musical conscience a necessary liberation. I have said this for many 
years; we have been false to the tradition of our race for a century and 
ahalf . . . In fact, since Rameau, we have had no clearly marked French 
tradition. (And after developing this theme, Debussy ends by saying 
that) at the moment when destiny turns the page, music must be patient 
and collect herself before breaking the silence that will follow the ex- 
plosion of the last shell. 


Other statements could be collected, even more interesting, 
in Debussy’s critical work, as in the interviews which were gener- 
ally so hard to get from him. I make only a few characteristic 
selections: 

™~ 


Music is a sum of scattered forces, (he said to a personnage of his 
“éwn invention, M. Croche in Entretiens avec M. Croche, in the Revue 
blanche, 1901) . . . People make theoretical songs of them! I prefer the 
few notes from the flute of an Egyptian shepherd: he collaborates with 
the landscape and hears harmonies unknown to our treatises. Musicians 
hear only the music written with clever fingers, never that which is 
written in nature. To see the sunrise is more useful than to hear the 
Pastoral Symphony. What good is your almost incomprehensible art? 
Ought you not to suppress these parasitic complications which make 
music in ingeniousness like the lock of a safe? . . . You boast because 
you know music only, and you obey barbarian, unknown laws! You 
are hailed by fine epithets and you are only rascals—something between 
a monkey and a valet! 


But, once relieved of this paradox, Debussy, a little further 
on, shows us his truer, more intimate thought: 

I was dreaming. Formulate oneself? Finish works? So many 
question-marks placed by a childish vanity, the need of getting rid at 


any cost of an idea with which one has lived too long; all this poorly 
concealing the silly mania of fancying oneself superior to others. 


This doctrine of the least effort, the “‘of what good,” which 
pervades certain articles—does it not also impregnate all the 
composer’s work? Was not Debussy rather a great contemplator 
than a great producer, for whom the piling up of work on work, 
score on score, is an imperious necessity? Was he not a sort of 
superior dilettante, somewhat disdainful? 

Before a moving sky, (he said to M. Henry Malherbe) contempla- 
ting for hours together the magnificent constantly shifting beauty, I 
feel an incomparable emotion. Vast nature is reflected in my literal, 
halting soul. Here are trees with branches spreading toward the sky, 
here are perfumed flowers smiling on the plain, here is the gentle earth 
carpeted with wild grasses. And, insensibly, the hands take the position 
of adoration . . . To feel the mighty and disturbing spectacles to which 
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nature invites ephemeral, temporary passers-by . .. . that is what I 
call prayer. 


From this contemplation of nature, Debussy did not in- 
deed, as many others have done, draw descriptive symphonies, 
more or less objective; for him it was only an object reflected in 
his individual consciousness. Far from wishing to paint the gross 
reality or even the appearance of the real, he wished to express 
only the sensations he felt, the impression he received. Thus in 
La Mer, in Nuages; and from these sonorous hints, these resulting 
and tremulous sketches, emotion was to spring forth and communi- 
cate itself to the auditor—always on condition that the auditor 
was endowed with sensibility like that of the musician. Let us 
quote a few more sayings of the master on this subject. 


Who will ever know the secret of musical composition? The sound 
of the sea, the curve of the horizon, the wind in the leaves, the cry of a 
bird deposit in us multiple impressions and suddenly without our con- 
senting the least in the world, one of these memories speaks out of us 
and is expressed in musical language. It carries its harmony in itself. 
Try as we will, we cannot find a harmony more just or more sincere. 
Only in this way, does a heart destined to music make the most beautiful 
discoveries. 

That is why I wish to write my musical dream with the most com- 
plete detachment from myself. I wish to sing of the inner landscape 
with the naive candor of childhood. 

This innocent speech will not make its way with stumbling. It 
will always shock the partisans of artifice and falsehood. I foresee that 
and rejoice in it. I will do nothing to create adversaries. But I will 
do nothing to change adversaries into friends. One must force oneself 
to be a great artist for oneself and not for others. I dare to be myself 
and to suffer for my truth. Those who feel as I do will love me only the 
more for it. The others will avoid me, will hate me. I shall do nothing 
to conciliate them. 

In truth, on the distant day—I must hope that it may come later— 
when I inspire no more quarrels, I shall bitterly reproach myself. In 
those last works, there will necessarily dominate the detestable hypocrisy 
which will have permitted me to satisfy everybody. 


A favoring Destiny has willed that this hypothesis should 
not be realised, and Debussy, vanishing at an age when our 
musicians are still considered as “‘young,” did not have time to 
reach this stage of “‘detestable hypocrisy” which he feared for 
his old age. 


~ * 
* 


“I love music too much,” he proclaimed once, “‘to speak 
of it otherwise than passionately.” So we must not be surprised 
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at the bold, disrespectful judgments which he uttered equally 
on the gods of music, universally (and conventionally) adored, 
and on the consecrated reputation of his own time. We heard 
him just now making some concession to the “worthy man” 
Sebastian Bach, for whom he was, I really think, full of a cer- 
tain respect. But Gluck was for him only a “pedant,”’ not less 
than Wagner; he called the Tetralogie “‘bottin” and found Wagner’s 
masterpieces “manufactured.” Of songs of Schubert he cries, 
“They are inoffensive; they have the odor of bureau drawers of 
provincial old maids,—ends of faded ribbon—flowers forever 
faded and dried—out of date photographs! Only they repeat the 
same effect for interminable stanzas and at the end of the third 
one wonders if one could not set to music our national Paul Del- 
met.” In Schumann’s Faust, “one stumbles on Mendelssohn,” 
Beethoven is “‘an old deaf man,” Berlioz a “‘monster,” César 
Franck “‘a Belgian,” La Statue by Reyer is “grand opera bouffe,” 
Henry VIII of Saint-Saéns is “grand historical opera” (which 
isn’t bad, we must admit). Of the new Italian school and the 
performance of I Pagliacci at the Opéra in 1903, Debussy wrote: 
“There are jokes on which it is bad taste to insist; elsewhere 
one finds in Puccini and Leoncavallo “an almost complete imitation 
of the manias of our most notorious master’”’—that is, Massenet, 
for whom Debussy has nowhere else a cruel word. 

Summarizing the musical season of 1903 in Gil Blas, he 
regretted that there had not been performances in Paris of The 
Marriage of Figaro or of Freyschiitz, “works which contain so many 
fine things for us, while Le Toréador (of Adolphe Adam) or similar 
works remind us that French music has passed through un- 
fortunate epochs.” 

Those attacks in the style of a Paris street urchin which 
express aloud what many others, artists or critics, are silently 
thinking, have contributed, at least as much as his music, to 
Debussy’s fame as an iconoclast. And with what terms, in return, 
his own production was described! While he found commentators, 
enthusiastic biographers, for whom music began with him, De- 
bussy had always against him—I mean against his art, for I do 
not think that a man happy as he was had many enemies beside 
his confréres—he had against him a group, a great majority of 
unconquerable hostility. 

According to M. Laloy, for example, 

His music expresses primordial truths, inaccessible to the human under- 


standing; by it are revealed to us both the life of things and our own life. 
It takes us back to a state of innocence, of absolute purity, and limpidity, 
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where the very idea of evil does not yet exist, no law having been imposed. 
Before the fall—that might be his motto. 


That is very ingenious as well as enthusiastic, but the trouble 
is that the innocence and purity of the art of Debussy are subject 
to question. One cannot say of the art of a man who was familiar 
or could have been familiar with all the past and present schools 
of music, that his motto might be Before the fall, since he could 
have gone back to all the sins of musical humanity, and since, if 
he did sin, it was not through excess of simplicity nor from ignor- 
ance. 


To my mind, (says M. Laloy again) only the music of M. Debussy 
and the spectacles of nature cause such suffering by force of joy and by 
very excess of beauty. . . . those sublime pages (he is speaking of La 
Mer) which clutch the throat like all which is superhuman. . . . We 
must not reproach him for not having painted a more terrifying sea. To 
fear is not to understand; the initiated one cannot know fear; the ele- 
ments are his friends and he advances among their manifestations like 
a brother. 


“Tn the evolution of music, there are few masters of genius 
who have achieved a progress so decisive, so bold, and so logical 
at the same time as that affected by the composer of Pelléas and 
the Nocturnes,” says M. Marnold. “On the side of technique” 
adds M. G. Aubry (Revue de Hollande, September, 1916) his 
appearance may be compared to that of Haydn, Beethoven, Liszt, 
or Berlioz. There is no composer of any originality at the present 
time who can write as if Claude Debussy had not lived. He has 
delivered harmony from certain bands; he has given to instru- 
mental music an almost unlimited suppleness.’”” His work is “‘the 
faithful mirror of the human heart at one epoch, as were for other 
epochs the works of Mozart or of Chopin.” (Correspondant, 
Nov. 10, 1917.) 

Whether one likes it or not, indeed, Debussy has founded 
a school, and very rapidly, if we bear in mind that his great fame 
dates only from the performance of Pelléas. Now, as M. Georges 
Serviéres judiciously says: 

It is extremely glorious for a composer to have been an innovator, an 
inventor of forms and a discoverer of harmonies. But if, in art, it is diffi- 
cult to create anything new, it soon becomes easy for clever men to copy 
methods, especially when theoricians have reduced the substance of the 
““modern style” to formulas, almost of text-book nature. Any student 
once escaped from the Conservatoire is free to scatter the ninth chords 
and successive fifths hitherto forbidden, to adorn every harmony with 
double and triple appoggiaturas resolved or not, to arrange perfect chords 
by fifths and fourths without any scaffolding of thirds and sixths, to 
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modulate on the pedal point or without pedal, to the most remote keys, 
to borrow the modes of plain song, the Chinese or Japanese scale, the 
whole-tone scale or to change our European scale. The passion of young 
generations for musical impressionism has given to M. Debussy a legion 
of very compromising imitators. Some surpass him in technical clever- 
ness. As the copiers of Gounod and Massenet have imitated the manners 
of these masters to satiety, so the copiers of M. Debussy will disgust the 
public with his methods, from which they will take only those which are 
profitable to ignorance and laziness. (Guide musical, April 20, 1913.) 
‘Debussyism’ (in the opinion of M. Bazaillas), is a kind of artistic 
‘quietism,’ characterized by abandon and infinite suppleness of sensibility 
which can only shudder and dream, happy to give itself up, docile and 


half-conscious, to the charm of musical suggestion. . . . The restless- 
ness and shuddering of modern sensibility circulate in it. . . . Besides, 
these shivers please me and these suggestions make me think... . 


Alongside of musical construction, there is room for this art which begins 
and dosen’t finish, all composed of suggestion and intercession—discreet 
imitation to the spiritual life. In this gift of luring the dream and 
provoked inner emotion, M. Debussy is past master. His art is that of 
musical intercession. In truth, he will not create forms which dominate 
and subdue us; he will have none of the artistic dictatorship which some, 
in an excess of Boulangerism, seem to wish for him. Whether he wishes 
or not, we must see in him a mediator who uses tones like an inner magic, 
to insinuate himself into our being and to reveal us insensibly to our- 
selves. 


For M. Camille Mauclair, less surely convinced, Pelléas is 
only “‘an exceptional work; a charming medieval tapestry could 
not be a fresco for the future.” 

The composer Arthur Coquard, who was, at the time of his 
death, musical critic of L’Echo de Paris, conceded that Debussy 
was 
a prodigious inventor of harmonies who played as no one else has done 
with connections between chords, with unusual resolutions and orchestral 


sonorities, the most refined orchestral ‘chiaroscuro’ . . . almost with- 
out connection with the past, without family, without ancestors. 


Coquard granted beside that in the field of harmony, the worth 
of Debussy 


is great, and among numerous bizarre passages, there frequently occur 
successions penetrating in their novelty, seductive in their felicitous 
boldness. But these beauties are all of the same sort, and all proceed 
from the same method; this explains why, when a short work—like 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune—charms us from beginning to end, the works 
of longer flight are desperately monotonous, despite certain exquisite 
and truly inspired passages. 


This opinion of Coquard, a shrinking composer all his own 
life, is that of the mean and is perhaps near enough to the truth; 
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without denying the advance which Debussy caused his art to 
make, he indicates the weak point of the system, which clearly 
lies in the monotony, and in conclusion, he places Debussy beside 
his favorite poets, Mallarmé and Verlaine. 

If we pass from these critics of the centre to what we may 
call the extreme right of opinion, we find, for example, Camille 
Bellaigue of the Revue des Deux Mondes. For him, Debussy’s 
part in musical evolution is of negligible importance. Debussy 
has real individuality, without doubt, but it is to be hoped that 
he is only accidental and that he will found no school. 

That must be about the opinion of M. Saint-Saéns, who, 
though he has never formulated it or explained it in detail, has 
never concealed his aversion, I may almost say, his hatred for 
everything remotely connected with the new tendencies of the 
French school. Though, in his virulent articles since the war, 
he has had the good taste to observe the “‘union sacrée,”’ he has not 
been able to refrain from telling their faults to his young colleagues 
without personalities: 


What is shocking to-day will not be shocking to-morrow, whatever 
it is. That amounts to saying that we get used to anything. That’s 
certain. We get used to nastiness, to coarseness, to cynicism, to 
drunkenness, to robbery, to murder. . . . Why don’t we understand 
that there are some things we ought not to get used to. 

When a man has reached the point where he hears with pleasure 
or at least with indifference false chords, inexplicable dissonances, he 
has become the equal of people who have, as they say, no ear; it simply 
proves that here as elsewhere extremes meet. (Germanophilie, last page.) 


Aside from these pure and simple denials of all modern art, 
whatever its tendencies, whether of Richard Strauss or of our 
young French musicians, Debussy provoked certain sincere critics 
who were not unwilling to applaud masterpieces, but who were dis- 
tracted by his sonorous inventions and his complete scorn of con- 
secrated forms, his vividly expressed opinions. As there was 
composed for Richard Wagner a dictionary of abusive terms used 
to describe his art and his works, a similar work of more modest 
proportions could be made about our musician. 

Degeneracy, decadence, “mystic puerility,”’ “‘symbolistic ob- 
scurity” “simple repetition,” “triumph of method,” “‘musical pro- 
toplasm,”’ “‘musical butterflying elevated to a principle,” “a lillipu- 
tian art for an impoverished humanity”—such are the expressions 
collected by M. Cor in Le Cas Debussy (published in 1908); ‘‘simple 
roublardise,”’ says some one else; “sonorous bread-crumbs”’ says 
Mr. Jean d’Udine, who believes that the musician is perfectly 
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sincere, while another accuses his art of bluff, his success of mystifi- 
cation, his public of being a “troop of snobs.” ‘‘Musical hash,” 
“kaleidoscope of notes,” proclaims M. E. Cotinet; “a musical 
sampler” decides M. Adolphe Boschot. Others compare him to 
the painters Carriére and Cézanne, etc., etc. 

Still, for M. Vincent d’Indy, “Debussy has kept completely 
true to our French musical tradition.” 


* * 
* 


“The fault of Debussy” according to one of his admirers, 
H. Béraud, “‘is to be too literary, and the nature of musicians, in 
general, is not to be sufficiently so.” By his intellectual formation, 
Debussy belonged to the generation of 1885—that is to say, to 
the epoch of symbolism, of impressionism, of decadence; he was 
deeply read and very familiar with the new poetry of his time. 
It was the fine time of “art for art’s sake,” when people argued 
for or against free verse, when one clinched a fist over a cesura 

. our musicians, often behind their contemporaries in poetry 
and painting, were then slowing up the process of throwing stones 
at the grandiosity of Meyerbeer and throwing themselves body and 
soul into the Wagnerian ocean. Some, like M. Alfred Bruneau 
and Gustave Charpentier, following another current of the time, 
gave their support to the naturalistic school of Zola, seeking on 
this path (under the musical influence of Berlioz) to strike out 
the way to a popular, healthy, and vigorous art. Debussy, for 
his part, was of a more aristocratic essence; his art, refined to 
excess, lending itself to allegory, to mystery, to perpetual half- 
tints, is addressed only to the delicate, to the nervous, or, if you 
like, as his detractors would say, to the sick. . . . Influenced by 
the PreRaphzlite Rossetti, by Verlaine and Mallarmé, then by 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck, he will profess a certain scorn for the 
crowd. He will make no concessions to it, will not seek its noisy 
applause; he will confess, on the occasion of the renewal of Pelléas 
et Mélisande in 1914; “‘This gives me pleasure, certainly, but not 
as much as one might think. For the success—if it is success—”’ 
he added at once, “‘has been long in coming. The public has not 
taste, it will never have it.” (Comeedia, Feb. 1, 1914.) 

In taking him for leader of the young French school, there 
were found for him musical ancestors in the eighteenth century, 
in the persons of Rameau, the Couperins, and our old Clavecinists. 
Was not this going back a little far? In any case, it is truthfully 
asserted that since Gluck, coming through Spontini, Rossini, and 
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Meyerbeer who filled our nineteenth century until the late arrival 
of Wagner—and through the successors of a Monsigny, of a Grétry, 
of a Méhul—that our ancient school has been quite forgotten at 
the theatre, and that only the exceptional symphonies of a Berlioz 
(which had no influence on his contemporaries) could link to- 
gether this tradition, interrupted and totally diverted by the 
German influence. But it may be questioned whether the reform 
of Debussy has quite brought us back. 

This reform was certainly needed, since it has happened. 
Could another man have accomplished it, or even have tried it? 
The experiments of a Fanelli, discovered a few years ago by M. 
Pierné, make us believe that it was in the air; but from that stage 
to a workable realization, to a creation as artistic as that of a 
Debussy, there is some distance—such a distance as, for example, 
separates a Marschner from a Wagner. We can see also a precur- 
sor in the person of M. Erik Satie, whose Gymnopédies were once 
orchestrated by Debussy. But Erik Satie, before completing 
his musical education at the Schola Cantorum just before the 
war, was, twenty or twenty-five years ago, merely a person who put 
together strange chords, who wrote some pages for Le Fils de 
Etoile, a “Chaldean Wagnerism” of M. Joséphin Péladan (le 
Sar Péladan, as he called himself then) and who recently has 
composed some collections with truculent titles: Véritables Préludes 
flasques; Embryons desséchés; Descriptions automatiques. 


* * 
* 


There are, as a matter of fact, no schools. What is the 
school of Lulli, of Rameau, of Gluck or of Mozart, of Weber, 
of Wagner, of Meyerbeer or of Massenet? History answers. 
There are individualities, temperaments more or less pronounced, 
geniuses who give to art impulses to “‘progress”’ which people think 
can be erected into a system, codified in abstract and lifeless 
formulas. They sum up, they express forever the ideas or the 
feelings of a period, of a moment in history. Posterity piously 
preserves their memory and finds pleasure or edification in read- 
ing, looking at, or hearing their works. And that is all. Their 
followers only adopt their methods and their formulas, break up 
their style into small change, for the use of the crowd, often with 
more immediate success than that of the masters. 

Was Debussy one of these geniuses allied with the gods? 
It is too soon to decide. Was he the annunciator of a new art, or, 
coming at a certain period, has he given it realization forever? 
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Very perspicacious would he be, who could answer these questions 
at the moment when he disappeared forever. 

One day (it was in the month of May, 1910) when I went to 
ask him if he believed in a renaissance of the classic ideal, I heard 
him express himself with a circumspectien, I may almost say a 
respect, which surprised me in the former critic of the Revue 
blanche and Gil Blas. The request which was made of him rather 
astonished him, and the remarks which he made to me, with a 
somewhat detached air, as of a man called away from many in- 
terests, may be summed up thus: “Every artist has his tempera- 
ment: art is always progressive; it cannot then return to the 
past, which is definitely dead. Only imbeciles and cowards look 
backwards. . . . In conclusion: Let us work!” 


(Translated by Marguerite Barton) 





WEATHER AND THE ARTIST 
By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN! 


weather depressed his spirits. Such frailty was unpar- 

donable in a rational human being. Of course, a stormy 
evening might be detestable; for if the doctor ventured abroad 
the wind buffeted him and the rain drenched him, while if he 
remained solitary at home the “black dog’”’ made him miserable. 
A pure summer morning met with his condescending approval; 
for he cou!d go out to rejoice in the warmth and watch the busy 
world at work. Save for this one consideration of discomfort or 
comfort the weather did not and should not matter. Of two 
things, a wild wet night and fire and friends in the house and, on 
the other hand, a lovely morning and loneliness without, the 
doctor loved infinitely better the first—for to be alone was to 
him unendurable. When he reproved Boswell he spoke for his 
age as well as himself; he merely summarised curtly eighteenth- 
century indifference to external nature. Boswell mentions a 
baronet, a “Great Authority,” who valued one whiff of theatre 
flambeaux far more highly than the scents of all our English 
hedgerows; and this gentleman—whose name, had Boswell 
revealed it, should even now compel our instant reverence— 
certainly would have agreed with Johnson. The proper study 
of mankind was man: that man was moulded and modified 
physically and mentally by his environment—by, amongst other 
influences, climate, the weather—was a conception that entered 
not the head of doctor or of baronet. Had Bozzy suggested it 
he would have been laughed out of the Club. He ventured no 
such thing. He, too, was of the eighteenth century. 

No one looked at Nature save as a farmer looks at his 
growing crops or casts an anxious glance at threatening skies. 
Crabbe and Thomson made businesslike rhythmical inventories 
of phenomena; but the beauty, majesty, mystery, and terror of 


D* JOHNSON rebuked Bozzy for complaining that bad 
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1This article is not really posthumous. Mr. John F. Runciman wrote it in 1915 
and proofs were sent to him in 1916, but the lamented author was far too ill to read 
them though the final form of the article occupied his mind until the very last day be- 
fore his death on April 7, 1916. I have hesitated a long time whether or no to comply 
with Mr. Runciman’s request to “‘make the best of it” and “‘to correct any mistakes,” 
but have finally decided to publish the article from the proofs as returned to me by 
Mrs. Runciman after her husband’s death.—Ed. 
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Nature passed unseen, unfelt. The word terror reminds us of the 
passage in Congreve set by Johnson above any single passage 
Shakespeare wrote—the cathedral that struck terror on Congreve’s 
aching sight, etc. Mr. George Warrington, lately arrived from 
the English colony of Virginia, heard the doctor’s dictum and 
chuckled with malicious pleasure; but Mr. Warrington had enjoyed 
the privilege of knowing all that Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats, had said not only about Shakespeare but 
also the Nature Shakespeare knew. Congreve’s verses are arti- 
ficial, while Shakespeare’s (choose where you will) seem to have 
grown spontaneously, to be as much the result of natural, ele- 
mental forces as an oak-tree or a rose. Congreve had forgotten 
Nature and Nature in return forgot him. There is none of her 
sap in his lines to keep them everlastingly fresh and green. The 
height and obscurity of the cathedral did not strike him with 
terror: he only said so because he thought it the proper thing to 
say. Having lost touch with Nature he could not understand 
more of man than his artificialities, his manners, his superficial 
foibles and imbecilities. Today every thinking person understands 
man better than man was understood by Congreve or any of 
those who held that the proper study of etc., etc., mainly because 
we know how intimately man and outer nature are allied, how 
tightly interwoven are our destinies with nature. We need not 
flatter ourselves that we are of finer and more sensitive mental 
stuff than our forebears. We are only in this particular respect 
a little better educated. The inspired men have taught us where 
to look and how to look; we see what we have been taught to 
see; we see little else than the things the inspired men first saw 
for us. We see all Nature a living, organic whole, with man 
playing his part, performing his function therein. 

Some few human beings are blest with the gift of under- 
standing Nature for themselves; a very few see with their own 
eyes and hear with their own ears, feel Nature’s moods and 
catch her “incommunicable thrill’”’ by the direct touch. To many 
a lady a sunset, Turnerian in splendour, is as a wallpaper or 
bed-hanging; the voice of the sea or the wooded hill is a noise 
that prevents her chattering. Why, she hardly knows how to 
smell, and the rich odour of the rose reminds her only of a scent- 
bottle from the chemist’s shop. To many a prosperous city- 
gentleman such things are nothing at all. Call his attention to 
them and he will look up impatiently from the newspaper in 
which he has just skipped a quotation from this article. We 
should all be in the same evil case but for the great poets, painters 
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and musicians, and perhaps two or three of the novelists. Words- 
worth heard the vale resounding and wrote a few immortal lines; 
and now we hear the tempest with his ears—cannot, in truth, 
do other, for the poets are masterful fellows. The musical amongst 
us come, probably, more under the domination of Wagner than 
of any other artist so far as Nature is concerned; he compels us 
to view her through the mirage raised by his magic in all the 
operas from The Flying Dutchman to The Dusk of the Gids. 
So wonderful is the illusion that we seem to sniff the very scent of 
wet leaves and to feel the wind toss our hair about. But to 
Wagner I will return in a moment. Let me remind readers, as 
an instance of the compelling force of the master-artist’s vision, 
that they cannot pass through London’s streets, or gaze at the 
lower reaches of the river, or hear the roar of the sea, or feel the 
keenness of an evening March wind, without being reminded of 
Dickens. The storms that shook the Maypole Inn or roared 
through the old London streets (Barnaby Rudge), the Yarmouth 
storm, or the soughing of the wind as it creeps over the low flats 
(David Copperfield)—these and a hundred other visions have for 
ever coloured our imaginations. We may not consciously think 
of Dickens; but this is certain: to no one in the world can Nature 
be what she would have been to us had not Dickens lived and 
written. A drab London street is something more than a drab 
London street: in some degree it often becomes to us that drab 
street as Dickens saw it while he laboured under the stress of an 
emotion stirred by some imagined deed or thought or suffering of 
his characters. 

If we mentally set the art-products of the eighteenth century 
alongside those of the nineteenth, and consider them roughly in 
the lump, a sharp contrast at once makes itself felt. To-day 
external nature, and largely the weather, form an important 
part of the artist’s raw material. In words, or paint, or tones, 
he paints it for the sheer joy of painting it, because the creative 
impulse drives him to try, vainly or successfully, to express, to 
communicate to others, that “‘incommunicable thrill’ of things; or 
he utilizes it (profane phrase!) to enable him with clearness and 
force to unfold meanings existing in his mind before he turned 
his gaze towards the trees and waters and skies, to express moods 
which did not originate at the moment of envisaging external 
things. Instances abound of the artist at work for mere love of 
depicting beautiful phenomena, or translating nature’s moods 
into terms of human moods. Mendelssohn’s unspeakably lovely 
Hebrides overture is picturesque work without any arriére pensée; 
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so is Hamish MacCunn’s Land o’ the Mountain and the Flood. 
The first is the voice of the sea as it rolls amongst the Western 
Isles; the other transports us, helplessly, willingly, joyfully, to 
the lochs of mountains of the Scottish highlands. In Shelley’s 
Ode to the West Wind, thoughts, culminating in “if Winter comes, 
can Spring be far behind?’’, grow out of the mood created by the 
storm. I have not sufficient knowledge of painting to guess 
whether the Dutch artists tried to interpret Nature’s moods. 
When I look at one of their paintings, I read it as such an inter- 
pretation; yet perhaps they mainly thought of beautiful arrange- 
ments of line and colour. Of the artist deliberately using natural 
phenomena as a help to expression all art later than 1800 affords 
numberless examples. Wagner never attempted such a thing as 
the Hebrides overture: the picturesque for its own sake stirred 
him deeply; but the creative brain only began to seethe and 
throw musical images when with the picturesque was associated 
the dramatic motive. Then we get glories and splendours indeed— 
the wondrous beauty of the river in Lohengrin, gliding calmly 
under sunny skies from the far-away land of perpetual dawn to 
the distant sea. The Swan floating on it, at once its symbol and 
its meaning; the storms in the Ring, each adding to the dramatic 
force and intensity of a scene. Dickens worked in the same way. 
You read a descriptive passage, a passage which is pure descrip- 
tion to a certain point, and suddenly you find it is done with a 
double purpose, that your mood is tuned ready for what is going 
tohappen. Take the great Yarmouth storm in David Copperfield: 
when the climax is reached and David is shown the body of 
Steerforth, drowned, “‘with his head resting on his arm, as he 
used to lie at school,”’ do you not realize in a flash the hand of the 
consummate master? that the hubbub and uproar of the elements 
do not altogether account for, but mainly reflect, the agitation 
and nervous premonitions of Copperfield’s mind, and that you, 
the reader, have been so worked upon that the final blow, when 
it falls, falls with stupendous effect. A not quite parallel instance 
is the Waterloo chapter in Vanity Fair: “all day long the noise 
of battle rolled,” the excitement reaches its highest point: then 


No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles 
away. The darkness came down on the field and city, and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet though his heart. 


_ The tension is suddenly loosened ere the new stroke falls: 
it is an anticlimax and perhaps the first climax in all literature. 
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This, though roughly parallel to the Dickens effect, is not a speci- 
men of the employment of Nature, save that the touch “the dark- 
ness came down on the field and city” adds to pathos of Osborne, 
lying alone on the field after all the storm and uproar of the day, 

In so far it is an instance of the manner in which the modern 
artist employs Nature as a means of expression. If we go back to 
the eighteenth-century men we find nothing of this. Stevenson, 
speaking of Fielding, I think, refers to a pair of lovers in a novel 
retiring to the privacy of a “‘practicable wood”’: we are told noth- 
ing about the wood, it possesses neither character, scent nor 
colour; it serves no purpose beyond that of sheltering hero and 
heroine. As for poetry, the Pastoral was the most inane and arti- 
ficial thing in content and form ever devised. Delight in nature’s 
loveliness found no utterance in words; you find genuine emotion 
only when men contemplate men—or women. There were excep- 
tions, for periods overlap, and the world did not suddenly awake 
to exterior beauty as the clock struck 12 midnight on 31 Decem- 
ber, 1799, ushering in 1800. It is significant that while Johnson 
scoffed at Gray, it is precisely Gray that Carlyle selects as the 
first man of the time to betray awe, wonder, delight in natural 
scenery for its own sake. Previously, in effect Carlyle says, men 
had regarded mountain and plain, wood and river, as the cup 
that holds the wine, but Gray began to rave about the beauty of 
the chalice. Yet Gray was so much of his age that even when 
deeply moved his utterance was stilted, without colour, unvocal 
and did not render the atmosphere he felt, and he seemed half 
ashamed of his enthusiasm. For the true thing the world had to 
await Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley. In music there 
had been two superb painters of the picturesque: Purcell, who 
died in 1695, and Handel, who lived till 1759. After them the 
pictorial elements can be found no more in any music written 
earlier than about 1810. Beethoven loved Nature and tried to “ex- 
press his feelings” about her. His phrase was correct: he never tried 
to express his feelings about her by depicting her. Weber in his 
operas, and Schubert in some of his songs (notably the Erl|-king, 
a most gorgeous tone-picture), opened out the new path. They 
cast away the melodic formulas of the Viennese school. Schubert 
belonged to that school by training, and in his instrumental com- 
positions there is not a picturesque page: only in his songs did 
his natural genius show itself fully. After Weber we know the 
rest of the story. Nearly every composer has imitated Wagner’s 
nature drawing; not one has used Nature with Wagner’s artistic 
purpose. Wagners are not born every day of the week. But this 
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much is certain: musicians can no more ignore our environment 
of woods, waters, fields and trees, and ali natural phenomena, 
than poets and painters can. 

And now let us note what at first seems rather curious. 
While weather forms a large proportion of the artist’s raw material, 
it is with bad weather he gains his noblest results. On the whole, 
that is; for in words, colours and tones men have often hymned 
the glory of halcyon days. But were it worth while or justifiable 
to draw up a sort of scale of values, at the lower end would be a 
harmless drawing of still-life—a peach, an amputated geranium, 
a cabbage and an inert tomato—and at the upper end a vision of 
the elements raging in all their might, power, terrible beauty 
and mystery—ragged clouds, storm-tossed trees and storm-torn 
waters, thunders and lightnings. Ransack the cupboards of 
your memory and what comes out first? Turner’s glorious Venice 
dreams? No: rather some of the storm pictures or the tragic 
Téméraire. Shakespeare’s Moonlight sleeping on the bank or 
the little speeches in Henry IV?—a volume in six lines— 


King 
How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon bosky hill? The day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

Prince 


The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 


Or again the “rude, imperious surge’? Wordsworth’s cattle, 
“forty . . . feeding as one,” or “the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more’? Wagner’s Swan floating on the broad silver stream and 
the Woodland Voices or the opening of The Valkyrie and the 
introduction to the third act of Siegfried? Shelley’s ‘““My soul is 
an enchanted boat,” or “O wild west Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’s being’? We need hardly put the questions to ourselves: 
they carry their own immediate answer—unless indeed my mental 
constitution is very different from that of other men—which I 
don’t believe to be the case. 

It is significant that Milton liked best to compose in the 
fall of the year, and that Burns invented songs as he walked 
under roaring trees on wintry winter nights. That the sublime 
should inspire the poet to create the sublime is after all only 
what we should expect. But let the reader again consult his 
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memory and he may be a little startled. I have dear recollections 
of sweet Spring mornings in a French village known to many 
Americans—the blue sky and fleecy clouds, the dusty cloud of 
grey-green buds on the quickening branches of the trees, the 
shining river with the merry gabbling of the women as they 
washed their linen on the banks, the pleasant laughter of the 
peasants as they laboured on their little holdings. But what 
comes to mind most vividly and affords me keenest delight is 
the recollection of uproarous evenings when in the sheltered 
hotel courtyard one could hear the tempest clatter along the 
deserted street, and the deep diapason of the forest boomed like 
a mighty organ. The ancient battered church stood high on a 
hill, and greatly daring we would venture for a walk round it, 
while the wind shouted angrily round the tower, or sang high and 
clear, through the broken belfry lattice, a Requiem to the dead 
who lay below, the dead whose bones, washed out of their shallow 
graves by the rains of hundreds of years, lay unprotected on the 
ferruginous soil, the very image of desolation. On the canal one 
might see the barges, the cabin doors to leeward opened wide, 
showing the stove-fires burning bright and the wives cooking 
supper while the children tumbled about; in the auberge the men 
took their evening glass, comfortable under cover, while outside 
all was hurly-burly. 

It was pleasant after such an expedition to return to the 
noble wood-fire and enjoy a pipe by the booming chimney. And 
sometimes I reflected: Do our brain-cells retain memories of the 
days of our pirate forebears, the fierce delight of facing the 
storm, the thrill of danger? Or—humiliating thought—is it 
merely that, once safely indoors, the comfort, warmth, brightness, 
are made thousand times more grateful by the turmoil and 
stress, the clatter, the rain and the wind without? Milton may 
have loved the storms of winter: he loved also to dictate his 
verses when he was warm in bed. 








BRITISH REGIMENTAL MARCHES 
THEIR HISTORY AND ROMANCE 


By ERNEST HART 


HILE British regiments no longer go into action with 
V \) bands playing or even pipes skirling, regimental bands 
are by no means dispensed with, but are kept back of 
the lines, and they or the drums and fifes often lead the men near 
to the communicating trenches. So, too, some of the American 
regimental bands are at the front, and maybe by this time have 
fulfilled a similar duty for the gallant ‘“‘doughboys.” The value 
of music as a stimulant in war time can scarcely be over-estimated, 
and no one should be disposed to slight the services of the bands- 
men, for to them also falls a most dangerous task when an en- 
gagement is over, and sometimes even in the very thick of the 
fighting—that of acting as bearers and picking up the wounded 
from the stricken field. 

But my task is to write of regimental marches and not to act 
as an apologist for military bands in wartime, if an apologist were 
needed. America, which can boast of ““The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” and “Dixie,” has been making a very striking collection 
of marches during the past two decades, thanks largely to the 
rhythmic and inspiriting strains of Sousa, who perhaps has made 
more pulses tingle and steps beat time than any other manufacturer 
of martial music. Possibly he has not succeeded in writing any- 
thing quite so inspired and inspiriting as the ““Marche Lorraine,” 
or the “Sambre et Meuse,” the irresistible élan of which the great 
Joffre himself has said stimulated his men to do great things at 
the Marne. But the “Washington Post” and “Liberty Bell,” the 
“Stars and Stripes Forever’’ and a dozen others have true verve. 
Nor must the rhythmic insistency of George Cohan’s “Over 
There” be despised. A bigger and better musician than Mr. 
Cohan might have written a much worse tune for its purpose; 
indeed many have done so. 

But the quality of British regimental marches, as a rule, is 
something by itself and often they have an interesting historic 
origin. The terrible and bloody associations of the “Ca Ira” 
make it about the last tune that one would expect to find in the 
programme of a British military band. Nevertheless that tune 
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has, for considerably more than a century, been the quick-step 
of what was the old 14th Regiment of Footynow the West York- 
shire Regiment. The circumstances which led to its being util- 
ized as a quick-step or march-past are memorable and stirring. 

On May 23d, 1793, the British forces took part in a fierce 
engagement at Famars, but the French held their positions with 
indomitable spirit, and their assailants were compelled to fall 
back. While the English troops were losing hope and courage, the 
Frenchmen were emboldened by success, and their bands kept up 
the fighters’ spirits with the music of the “Ca Ira.”” Suddenly one 
of those happy inspirations which so often turn the tide of events 
occurred to the colonel of the 14th. Galloping up to the band, 
he commanded it to strike up the same revolutionary air, shouting 
as he galloped back to the front, ““Come on, lads, and we'll beat 
?em to their own damned tune!” The band, which must have had 
a pretty good ear for melody and key, gave the tune with vigor, 
we are told, and the colonel led his regiment to an assault which 
resulted in the rout of the enemy. 

The incident encourages one to try and trace the origin of 
other British regimental marches, but few of them have such a 
romantic basis. The Scots Greys march past to the strains 
of “The Garb of Old Gaul,” that is of “Gael,” using it both 
mounted and afoot. This song was composed by General John 
Read, at one time Colonel of the 88th Foot, now the Connaught 
Rangers. The words of the song were written by General Sir 
Henry Erskine, a famous warrior with a turn for poetry. The 
same regiment’s quick-step is ““Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie,” 
an air once known as “Cockle Shells.””. This tune was known in 
England in the days of Oliver Cromwell, and is printed in the 
edition of Playford’s “Dancing Master,” first published in 1719, 
a famous collection of folk-dance tunes. 

Musicians will note with interest the distinctly “‘modern” 
touch of the air “Cockle Shells,” which originally closed on the 
sixth note of the key, while the present version of the tune, under 
the name of “Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie,”’ closes on the 
fifth. The 1st Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
which was raised by the fourth Duke of Argyll as the 91st High- 
landers, marches past to “The Campbells are Coming,” which, 
as almost everyone knows, is the clan tune, and is nearly two 
hundred years old; while the 2nd Battalion marches past to 
“Blue Bonnets over the Border,” which is older still. This last 
is a favorite tune with the Scottish regiments, and is used among 
others by the King’s Own Borderers. The Royal Scots also 
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employ it when going past in quarter columns, the regular regi- 
mental march, however, being “Dumbarton Drums.” This also 
is used by the 2nd Highland Light Infantry. 

A famous march-past is that of the Cameron Highlanders, 
“The Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” one of the oldest of the Highland 
marching airs. It was composed in honor of an early chief 
of the Clan Cameron, one Donald Dhu, or Black Donald, and 
is to be found in some editions of Scott’s works under the title 
“The Gathering Song of Donald the Black.” The opening words 
breathe the spirit of that descendant of Donald Dhu who, when 
the Duke of York, then Commander in Chief of the British Army, 
told him that it was the King’s intention to draft the old 79th 
into another regiment, replied, ‘Ye can tell the King, your father, 
that he may send the regiment to hell if he likes, and I'll go at 
the head of it, but he daurna draft us,” and His Majesty dared 
not. 
_ The march-past in quarter column of all the Highland Regi- 
ments is “Highland Laddie,” but the Cameron Highlanders use 
“The March of the Cameron Men.” The tune was composed by 
the wife of a Colonel Campbell, one of the clan, shortly after the 
Crimean War, in which the regiment had so greatly distinguished 
itself. To that tune the regiment stormed Tel-el-Kebir in the 
last Egyptian war but one, and strangely enough the first soldier 
in the British forces to fall in that engagement was Donald Cam- 
eron, who was serving in the 79th. The First Battalion High- 
land Light Infantry go past to “Whistle o’er the Lave o’t”’, an old 
Scottish tune, composed about 1720 by John Bruce, a musician of 
Dundee. The original words are unprintable, and Burns, who 
was not squeamish, wrote another version. 

Let us go back to Yorkshire, seeing that there are several 
famous regiments connected with that county which have well 
maintained their reputation during the present war, among them 
the West Yorkshire, the East Yorkshire and the West Riding. 
While the West Yorkshire, as I have related, adopted a French 
revolutionary air, the East Yorkshire, with a greater sense of local 
propriety, march past to the traditional strains of “Jockey to the 
Fair,” and the reason that this tune was adopted as a quick- 
step is worth noting. In 1823, when the battalion was in India, 
a former sergeant-major, who had secured as the result of great 
gallantry a commission in the 25th Foot, went back to his old 
regiment as quartermaster. While absent he had become en- 
amoured of the old folk tune “Jockey to the Fair,”’ and on return- 
ing to the regiment he loved so well he induced the commanding 
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officer to adopt it as a march-past. The new quartermaster, be- 
sides being a great fighting man, was a musician of parts, and 
arranged the tune himself in capital style. Curiously enough he 
was succeeded in the battalion as sergeant-major by his brother, 
who in time also became quartermaster, so promotion sometimes 
went by merit even in the bad old days of purchase in the British 
Army. 

That fine old song “‘Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,” 
which Sheridan introduced in his comedy “The School for Scan- 
dal,”’ is the quick-step of the Liverpool Regiment, and the tune 
dates back about one hundred and fifty years. ‘The Royal Lan- 
caster Regiment at one time went past to the tune of “The Lan- 
cashire Poacher,” but in the middle of the last century “Corn Rigs 
are Bonnie” was substituted. The change was probably made 
because the tune is practically the same as that of “The Lincoln- 
shire Poacher,” which is used by several Lincolnshire regiments. 
As it is a traditional East Anglian folk-song, which I remember 
well being sung by village grandfathers when I was a boy, I will 
repeat the first stanza. 


When I was bound a prentice in famous Lincolnshire, 

Full well I served my master for more than seven year, 

Till I took up with poaching, as you shall quickly hear, 
’Twas my delight of a shining night in the season of the year. 


There is not much in the words, but the air has plenty of vigor, 
and this of course is the main consideration in a regimental march. 

Up to the time of the issue of a general scheme for regimental 
marches by the authorities of the British School of Military Music, 
Kneller Hall, London, the 2nd East Yorkshire Regiment, already 
referred to, used to go past to the “Lincolnshire Poacher,” al- 
though it never had any connection with Lincolnshire. Yet an- 
other British regiment, the Devonshires, or the old 11th, used to 
march to the same tune. But in 1881 it became the sole property 
of the Lincolnshire regiments, and the Devonshires now march to 
“We have lived and loved together,” an early Victorian tune 
which loses its sentimental attributes when accelerated. 

There is a tradition in the Devonshire Regiment that after 
Salamanca the Horse Guards, as the War Office was then gener- 
ally known, offered to make the 11th a light infantry regiment. 
The officers wished, however, that it should be made a fusilier 
regiment, a desire which could not be granted. By way of com- 
pensation, the regiment was permitted to march to the strains 
of “The British Grenadiers,” about which historic tune more 
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hereafter. Whatever truth there may be in this tradition, it 
is certain that the 11th Foot did between the years 1815 and 1840 
go past to “The British Grenadiers.” History further tells 
that although forbidden by many generals to use this march, 
the Devonshires stuck tenaciously to it until stringent orders 
were issued by the Horse Guards, which even the Colonel had to 
obey. 

“The British Grenadiers” is common to all Fusilier regiments, 
to the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers, as well as to 
the Grenadier Guards and the Royal Fusiliers. It has not, how- 
ever, been the regimental quick-step of all the Fusilier battalions 
for the same period of time. Prior to 1881 the quick-step of 
the old 20th Foot was “The Minden March.” In that year the 
regiment was renamed the Lancashire Fusiliers and, according to 
order, now plays “The British Grenadiers,” the replaced march 
tune being still used for marching past in quarter-column. ‘“The 
Minden March” is an old hymn tune named “Lammas Day,” 
the Battle of Minden, in which the old 20th Foot bore a conspic- 
uous part, happening on August Ist, Lammas Day. The effect 
of using a hymn tune for a quick-step is at least odd and incon- 
gruous, and the last Duke of Cambridge, who was Commander 
in Chief, expressed his objection to the practice in the forcible 
language which he affected, remarking that it was “damned 
sacrilegious.” 

And now as to the best known marching tune in the British 
Army, “The British Grenadiers.” Much ingenuity has been 
expended in tracing it to its original source. Chappell, founder 
of the well-known British musical firm of that name, who wrote an 
excellent anecdotal history of British music, is inclined to date 
the words circa 1688 (the Grenadiers were formed in 1678). But 
most probably they only go back to 1704 or 1705, as there is in- 
ternal evidence Lhat hand grenades were brought into use in the 
army about that period, and they are specifically referred to in 
the third verse of the song, which is as follows: 


And when we are commanded to storm the palisades, 

Our leaders march with fusees and we with hand grenades; 

We throw them from the glacis about the enemy’s ears, 

With a row, row, row, row, row, row, dow, for the British Grenadiers. 


So much for the words, the earliest printed copy of which is 
dated 1735. Chappell, in endeavoring to trace the source of the 
tune—one of the best marching tunes ever written—sees in it 
a close resemblance to the old song “Sir Edward Nowell’s Delight” 
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and also “The London Prentice.” The latter tune occurs in 
Playford’s “Dancing Master,” Vol. III, 1727-1728, as “Dr. 
Faustus’ Tumblers.” But Henry Grattan Flood, an industrious 
and accurate musical archeologist, traces the origin of the tune 
to a Dutch marching song “Wilhelmus von Nassau,” which in its 
turn was borrowed from a song of derision on the siege of Chartres 
in 1568, originally written in French and taken by the Dutchman 
Marnux in 1672. Whether or not it originated with the French, 
it is very likely that the British borrowed it from the Dutch, as 
they did another well-known tune, ““Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre,” 
best known to-day as “We won’t go home till morning” or 
*‘He’s a jolly good fellow.” 

The Guards are the crack regiments of the British Army, at 
any rate as far as traditions go, traditions which they have 
worthily maintained during the present war. Each regiment of 
the Guards has its own distinctive tune for marching past. That 
of the senior corps is “The British Grenadiers.”” The Cold- 
streams is “The Millolano March,” an old tune of obscure origin, 
dating back at least 200 years. The Scots Guards use “Bonnie 
Laddie, Highland Laddie,” the Irish Guards “St. Patrick’s Day in 
the Morning,” one of Moore’s Irish melodies, and a good one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, and also the more recent tune “Father 
O’Flynn.”” The comparatively recently founded Welsh Guards 
use the “March of the Men of Harlech.” This beautiful tune 
first appeared in Jones’s “Relics of the Welsh Bards,” 1794, 
which suggests that it is at least of earlier date, but its form is 
distinctly of the 18th Century. 

The Somersetshire Light Infantry have special reason to 
be proud of their march-past. The full title of the regiment 
is “Prince Albert’s (Somersetshire) Light Infantry,” the regiment 
having been named after the Prince Consort who married Queen 
Victoria. His Highness himself composed the march, which 
is called “The Prince Albert.” It is of little worth as a melody, 
but gains from the manner in which it is usually rendered, being 
played by the band and the bugles together, the regiment having 
the distinction of being the only one in the British Army whose 
march-past is thus rendered. Another regiment which enjoys the 
distinction of having its march-past composed by a royal person- 
age is the Worcestershire. It is entitled ““The Windsor” and was 
written by H.R.H. Princess Augusta of Cambridge, aunt of Queen 
Victoria. It is a poor thing. 

The 1st Battalion of the Queen’s Regiment (Royal West 
Surrey Regiment) used to march past to the British National 
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Anthem, known in America as “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” until 
the year 1881, when some obsequious busybody did not think it 
right even for the Queen’s Regiment to march past to the royal 
anthem, although the fine old corps had done so for more than a 
century. The change, to say the least a curious one, was made— 
a Portuguese tune being substituted. However, there was a 
historic reason for this which is interesting. It seems that the 
regiment was raised in 1661 to garrison Tangier in Africa, which 
was part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, Infanta of Portu- 
gal, who married Charles II. The march-past of the 2nd battalion 
of the same regiment is a Scotch air, ““We’ll gang na mair to yonder 
toun,” dating from the beginning of the last century. It has been 
the quick-step of the battalion since it was raised, after the Crimean 
War. General Bruce, who first commanded it, was a Scotsman, 
and naturally enough selected a tune reminiscent of his own 
beloved country. 

This leads to the reflection that the title of a march is by 
no means an indication of the nationality or locale of a regiment. 
One might reasonably expect, for instance, that ““The Lass o’ 
Gowrie” would be the march-past of a Scottish regiment, but as 
a fact, it is the quick-step of the 2nd East Surrey Regiment. The 
reason is, however, that the old 70th Foot, now the 2nd East 
Surrey, was in 1758 stationed in Scotland and a great many men 
were nalives of the country, particularly of Glasgow. The 
Cheshire must be added to the English corps which adopted a 
Scotch air. The quick-step of that regiment is “Wha wadna 
fecht for Charlie.”” This was adopted by the regiment because of 
the part it took in an engagement in India in 1842 under the 
famous Sir Charles Napier, who was afterwards appointed Colonel 
of the regiment. 

A Hussar regiment, the 15th, uses for its quick-step ““The 
Campbells are Coming” and for its canter-past ““Bonnie Dundee,” 
while for its walk-past it uses the tune “Elliot’s Light Horse.” 
This dates from 1780, when the regiment was raised by a Scots- 
man named Elliot, afterwards Lord Heathfield, the gallant de- 
fender of Gibraltar, and for many years it was called “‘Elliot’s 
Light Horse.”’ Indeed it was the first regiment of light horse 
raised in the British Army. 

The only regiment which enjoys the privilege of going past 
to “Rule Britannia” is the Norfolk Regiment. This tune was 
written by Dr. Arne, and dates back nearly two hundred years. 
Its use by the Norfolks originated with the regimental badge, 
conferred by Queen Anne, which is the figure of Britannia, and 
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which signalized the gallant conduct of the regiment at the Battle 
of Aramanza. One of the oldest marches in the British service is 
that of the Suffolk Regiment, which very appropriately, con- 
sidering the mainly agricultural population of Suffolk, adopted 
the fine old folk-tune “Speed the Plough,” which is traditional and 
of unknown antiquity. Of interest on this side of the Atlantic igs 
the origin of the march of the Ist Battalion Sussex Regiment, 
which greatly distinguished itself under General Wolfe in the 
capture of Quebec, and who with good judgment adopted an old 
French air. 

In one or two cases British regiments have given their quick- 
steps some nickname after an honorable tradition. For instance, 
the title of the march of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
is known, like the regiment, as “One and All,” and there is an 
interesting reason. In the early part of 1811 the Royal Corn- 
wall Rangers, as they were then styled, volunteered for service 
in Ireland, and the King in consequence was pleased to make 
it a light infantry regiment. Colonel Willyams, who then com- 
manded the regiment, wrote some verses which were set to the 
well-known air “One and All.” The last verse of this capital 
song is as follows: 

But see, the transports crowd the strand, 
We soon shall be on Erin’s land, 


Erin go bragh go hand in hand 
With One and All. 


And as for French and foreign foes, 
We'll twine the shamrock with the rose, 
And pull old Boney by the nose, 

Pull One and All. 


Then let the bells of Dublin ring, 

The Cornish boys are come to sing, 

With Irish lads, God save the King, 
Sing One and All. 


Which seems a fitting conclusion at the present time, when 
we hope to see a loyal and united Ireland result from the full 
establishment of Home Rule. 

















A=440 PITCH ADOPTED 
PITCH versus TEMPERATURE 


By J. C. DEAGAN 


adoption of A =440 as the Official Pitch of the American 

Federation of Musicians and as is always the case in matters 
of this kind, there have been a number of protests from various 
sources, the protesters, with only a cursory knowledge of the sub- 
ject, claiming that raising the pitch from A =435, the former 
Standard Low Pitch, to A =440 would necessitate the purchasing 
of new instruments by musicians, and would result in chaos in 
general. 

The purpose of this article is to prove conclusively that the 
adoption of A =440 as the Official Pitch of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians is merely the bestowal of official recognition 
upon the low pitch which has ALWAYS been used in bands and 
orchestras in this country since low pitch was adopted. In order 
that there may be no doubt as to the authenticity of this state- 
ment, I propose to offer a number of arguments and references 
to prove my contention. 

Musicians and instrument manufacturers who insist that 
‘A =435 is the correct low pitch fail to take into consideration 
the fact that the French Government Commission in the official 
draft stipulated that the pitch should be A =435 vibrations set 
in a temperature of 15 degrees Centigrade (59 degrees Fahrenheit), 
but it was not their intention to provide a fork or any other 
mechanism tuned to this pitch in this temperature. 

All they did was to specify the number of vibrations and 
the number of degrees of temperature. It naturally follows that 
instruments tuned to A=435 at a temperature of 59 degrees 
Fahrenheit will raise in pitch to A =440, or very close to it, when 
used under normal temperature conditions (68 to 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit). This is the reason that the pitch of A =440 is very 
often mistaken for A =435 and is fully explained further along 
in this article. 

American made clarinets, flutes, etc., have been on the 
market but a comparatively short time. Naturally, therefore, 
a large majority of the flutes and clarinets and all of the oboes, 
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English-horns, etc., used in bands and orchestras are European 
made. As it is the clarinet (or the oboe where used) to which 
the rest of the instruments are usually tuned, the pitch of the 
clarinet (or the oboe) is generally the pitch of the entire band 
or orchestra. Musicians do not generally consider the lower 
toned instruments in this respect as they should. Deep toned 
instruments are less susceptible to change of Pitch by bodily heat 
of the player than small instruments on account of the larger 
caliber of the deeper toned instruments containing a much greater 
quantity of air than the smaller instruments. 

American instrument makers who attempted to tune their 
product to A =435, at what we consider normal temperature (68 
to 72 degrees Fahrenheit) soon found out their error, as from all 
sources they received the complaint “Your instruments are too 
flat!’ Rather than jeopardize their reputation in this respect the 
progressive manufacturers soon switched over to A =440 and have 
since received practically no complaints regarding pitch. 

Piano tuners, also, who have tuned pianos to A =435 for 
orchestra use have almost invariably been assailed with the cry 
from clarinet players that the pitch was too low. Many, many 
times has the tuner then called in the clarinetist so that he could 
tune the piano up to his “A” and satisfy him. And in practically 
every instance the piano tuner has explained this condition of 
affairs by stating that the pitch of the clarinet was “entirely too 
sharp,” failing to grasp, as has a large part of the piano and organ 
industry, that A =440 is the true low pitch under normal temper- 
ature conditions, and not A =435. 

In the following paragraphs I believe I have proven that 
A =440 is the true low pitch, and I hope the entire article will be 
given that attention which I feel it deserves in view of the vital 
subject of which it treats. Speaking from the vocalists’ or string 
instrument players’ standpoint, the pitch question is a subject 
which affects vocalists and violinists more than any one, as an 
ever varying pitch ruins the musical ear. 

The delicacies of intonation are only to be acquired after 
long experience and acquaintance with a fixed pitch; therefore, 
if an artist uses various pitches, how can he be expected to 
play or sing perfectly in tune? It is a most severe test, and 
one that should not exist. Hence, so few musicians can not tell 
MENTALLY, which pitch, or the exact pitch, they are using. 

In changing the frequency of International Pitch vibrations 
from A =435 to A=440 the American Federation of Musicians 
has not really changed the pitch at all. In reality it has only 
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made a change in the temperature in which the pitch should be 
played. Years ago we demonstrated the extent to which tem- 
perature changes the pitch of wind instruments in a band or 
orchestra. It was a demonstration that can be made by any 
good band or orchestra that cares to try it. 

Sound travels faster and farther in one second of time if 
the temperature is 72 degrees Fahrenheit than it does if the 
temperature is 59 degrees Fahrenheit, i. e., more sound vibrations 
strike the ear in a second of time in warm weather than in cool 
weather, the source having the same number of vibrations in both 
cases. 

This is a basic law of nature—analogous to the higher sounds 
of an approaching and the lower sounds of a receding railway 
train. 

The demonstration above referred to had to do with orchestras 
which had warmed up and tuned to A =435 at the temperature 
of 15 degrees Centigrade (59 degrees Fahrenheit). The same 
orchestras in the same room with the atmosphere warming up 
to 20 degrees Centigrade (68 degrees Fahrenheit) went up to a 
pitch fully four vibrations above the A =435 fork, or in other 
words, to A=439. The fork, also warmer, had lowered a fraction 
of a vibration, but this was really negligible. (A good A =440 
tuning fork lowers in pitch only one vibration with a raise in 
temperature of 33 degrees Fahrenheit, and vice versa). 

The official pitch of France (which the French call ““Diapason 
Normal” and which we have been in the habit of calling “‘Inter- 
national Pitch’) is A =435, which is set at a temperature of 15 
degrees Centigrade (59 degrees Fahrenheit). It is to be regretted 
that this pitch was set at such a low temperature. It is this fact 
that caused all the difficulty in regard to pitch and tuning later on. 

The American public is not accustomed to a temperature 
anywhere near as low as that which the French Government 
Commission stipulates “Is the correct degree of heat at which 
the official pitch of A =435 must be set.”” Theodore Thomas, as 
far back as 1883, ordered his concert-halls to be kept at a tem- 
perature of 72 degrees Fahrenheit, or as near that temperature as 
possible. 

In America we insist on a temperature of at least 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit and this often goes as high as 76 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and higher in concert-halls. A wise plan would be to have one 
pitch and one temperature—the right temperature and keep it 
normal. A temperature of 76 degrees would send the same or- 
chestras, above referred to, to a pitch even higher than A =440. 
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Along the same lines, when a band plays on a hot day in summer- 
time it will be found that the pitch is considerably above A = 440, 
So in adopting A =440 we are really not changing the pitch at all, 
It is simply a matter of difference in temperature in which the 
pitch is played and which raises wind instruments five vibrations, 
equal to less than one-fifth of a semi-tone, which is a very slight 
change. 

Cold sends the pitch of wind instruments down (considerably 
flatter). On the other hand, cold sends the pitch of string in- 
struments up (slightly sharper). So an even, steady temperature 
is necessary in order that the wind and strings stay in the same 
pitch. Tuning and playing should be done in the same tem- 
perature. 

The cooler the temperature the more difficult it is for wind 
instruments to stay in tune with themselves, especially small 
metal instruments, which will not hold the heat when out of con- 
tact with the body, like wooden instruments do. All wind instru- 
ments should have an even bore slide, so that they can be slightly 
adjusted a shade above normal or a shade below normal in case 
of climatic changes or overheating. 

It is unfortunate that teachers of acoustics (theory) have 
very little to say on the question of temperature. Temperature 
was not considered of much practical importance even in Helm- 
holtz’s day. 

In the year 1885 the great “World’s Congress of Musicians” 
met in Vienna. One of their proceedings was to settle the pitch 
question for all time to come. 

In their protocol they adopted the French “Diapason Nor- 
mal,’”” A =435, at 15 degrees Centigrade (59 degrees Fahrenheit) 
as the universal pitch for the whole world. This protocol was the 
document which made the A =435 so popular everywhere. UNI- 
FORMITY OF PITCH was what the world wanted. 

Leading orchestras in Vienna and other cities tried to use 
this pitch at that low temperature, but without success. The 
temperature was too cool for musicians and audience in Vienna. 
They then changed the temperature from 15 degrees Centigrade 
to 24 degrees Centigrade (from 59 degrees Fahrenheit to 75.2 de- 
grees Fahrenheit). This change increased the vibration frequency 
of the inital standard. The fork remained at 435 vibrations, but 
the “A” of the brass, woodwind and organ went above A =440. 

This higher temperature made the “A” of the wind instru- 
ments too sharp, so they afterwards reduced the temperature, 
then increased it again. 
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Prof. Blaserna’s report at the Congress—that a wind instru- 
ment tuned to A =435 at 15 degrees Centigrade, warmed up to 
$5 degrees Centigrade, went to an untempered semi-tone or 
Bb =457.7—went unheeded. 

These experiments were sometimes comical, at other times 
pitiful, and after three years of fiddling around they went back to 
their old pitch, which most of the old musicians nearly always had 
used since the days of the master Beethoven and which is still 
in use to the present day—A =440. (See my article in the June, 
1917, number of the International Musician, entitled ““How pitch 
raised in Vienna in Beethoven’s day’’). 

In 1895, the Philharmonic Society Orchestra of London, 
England, an orchestra of mixed nationalities, adopted the French 
pitch of A =435 at 15 degrees Centigrade (59 degrees Fahrenheit) 
and actually tried to use it. But it would not work. (They had 
been using a pitch which Sir Michael Costa was responsible for 
in 1848, called “English Pitch” —A =454). 

So the following year, in 1896, the Philharmonic Society 
adopted A =439 at 20 degrees Centigrade (68 degrees Fahrenheit) 
and called it the new “Philharmonic Pitch.”” They have been 
using that pitch ever since. 

There was a general protest at the time and hundreds of 
letters were published in the newspapers against the change; many 
people in the music business “actually thought they would be 
ruined.” “It would put the music trade out of business; pianos 
would not sound so good; voices could not change; old violins 
would be ruined,” etc., etc. (See the proceedings of the Phil- 
harmonic Society for those two years, 1895, 1896. Also a book 
called Musical Pitch, published in London by “‘Waterlow & Sons, 
Ltd.,”’ 49 Parliament St., Westminster, in which the whole question 
is aired, pro and con). 

The Paris Opera orchestra and other leading musical organ- 
izations have had an experience somewhat similar to that of the 
Vienna and London orchestras. The writer has tested the pitch 
of nearly every leading orchestra in Europe and America. Not 
one of them uses a pitch so low as A=435. Many of them do 
not use the pitch they claim they use. 

In view of the foregoing facts, therefore, the pitch of A =440 
may safely be declared to be the low pitch which is in use 
to-day. 

There may be extremes of low temperature when wind in- 
struments fall below this pitch, but there are fully as many times 
when the excessive heat sends them considerably above A =440. 
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In the long run, however, and in the large majority of in- 
stances when musicians are playing under normal temperature 
conditions of this country, A =440, or very near it, has been the 


low pitch in actual use for years. 
Hence, in adopting A =440 as the standard pitch we are not 


adopting a new pitch. We are simply acknowledging as correct 
the pitch which we have been unconsciously using since “low 
pitch” was adopted.’ 


1For further information I would recommend musicians to try the following 
experiment for themselves: 

Get an A= 435 tuning fork, (and be sure that it is a guaranteed Standard A= 435), 
Reduce the temperature of your room to 59 degrees Fahrenheit and let your wind in- 
strument and fork stand in that temperature for an hour or two. Then adjust your 
wind instrument to the A=435 fork. Now you are exactly in tune with the fork. 
Then let the room warm up to 72 degrees Fahrenheit, letting the wind instrument and 
fork stand in this temperature for a couple of hours. Now try and see if you are not 
about five vibrations higher than the A=435 fork or up to A=440. Large wind in- 
struments are better for this experiment, as they are less affected by the heat of the body 
than small instruments, which can be overheated. 

I believe this experiment will be very instructive, if not convincing. In this 
connection I want to add that in actual playing best results would be obtained if the 
small instruments would try to keep in tune with the larger ones, as the pitch of the 
latter is not so changeable as that of the small ones. 

It may be of interest to note that Mr. Joseph Winkler, President of the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians, Local No. 10, wanted each delegate attending the National 
Convention (held in Chicago, May 13th, 1918), to have something unique as a souvenir 
that would be typical of Chicago, something not produced in other cities where Con- 
ventions are held. 

Mr. Winkler saw to it that each of the hundreds of delegates carried home to his 
Local, with the compliments of the Chicago Federation of Musicians, a Deagan “A= 440 
Tuning Fork” and a Deagan “A=440 Studio Wall Chart.” 

The Dea-Gan-Ometer, made for the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
a scientific mechanism which proves the accuracy of A=440, or any other pitch, was 
exhibited at the Convention for the edification of the Delegates. I may add that this 
instrument apparently aroused their appreciative interest. 

















ON SYRIAN LITURGICAL CHANT 
By LUDWIG BONVIN 


articles on Syrian music by the Benedictine monk Dom 

Jeannin. These articles desreve our consideration. Dechev- 
rens and other Gregorian scholars have repeatedly drawn our 
attention to the importance of the Oriental liturgical music in 
clearing up many a problem of the Gregorian chant; and this 
is but natural, the Latin liturgical chant having its origin in the 
Orient. Dom Jeannin is of the same opinion. “The problem 
of the Gregorian rhythm,” he writes, “‘still affords room for further 
investigations. We believe that these investigations, in order to 
be fruitful, must preferably concern themselves with the Oriental 
music: the ekphonetic notation, the ekphonetic music presup- 
posed by this notation, the rhythm actually in use in the Churches 
of the Orient. ..We should not be surprised that the final result 
of these studies lead to new practical conclusions for the Gregorian 
chant.” 

The Syrian melodies, he thinks, present a real archeological 
interest. The circumstance, it is true, that they have been 
transmitted to us only through the channel of oral tradition, 
obliges us to suppose some modifications in their original con- 
texture; we can, further, easily discover in them a certain number 
of foreign ingredients. But it is, nevertheless, extremely probable 
that there exists in the actual Syrian chant a primitive fund 
which doubtless reaches back to the very centuries which have 
seen the creation of the literary production in use in the liturgy. 
Dom Jeannin’s opinion rests chiefly upon the fact of the dia- 
tonicity which even to-day forms the tonal basis of this chant. 
We cannot assume, he writes, that the Syrian nation, having 
accepted the language and the civilization of its conquerors, 
has adopted, after the Arabic invasion, a whole musical system 
so different from the Arabian theories; the Syrians, for that reason, 
must have possessed their music system before that time. 

We believe, therefore, that an extract from the studies of 
the learned Benedictine, and especially some practical musical 
examples taken from the Syrian liturgy, will be welcomed by 
musicians in general as well as by Gregorian scholars in particular. 
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In the last decades, it is true, Oriental melodies have re- 
peatedly been published in rather unreliable notation. This, 
however, is not the case with Dom Jeannin. He first gives 
accurate particulars of his endeavors to draw from the best 
sources of the Oriental chant tradition, and then of his method of 
transcription. The following facts bear the best evidence of his 
conscientiousness. 

He had, first of all, the advantage of listening to the litur- 
gical chant performed at the daily services at Charfe. A choir, 
however, singing only from memory, seldom attains that unity 
which is more easily met with in those choirs which follow a text 
fixed by notation; Dom Jeannin, therefore, preferred to consult 
the choirmasters themselves. As all those who have occupied 
themselves with the noting of Oriental songs, he found that these 
choirmasters had sometimes their hesitations: their intonations, 
their rhythm offered, at the repetition of more difficult pieces, 
slight variants. In all such cases D. Jeannin had the piece or 
the passage repeated up to the moment where a serious confronta- 
tion led to the version which appeared to him to offer, in good 
criticism, the actually existing usage of Charfe. In certain cases 
he found himself obliged to indicate both manners of executing 
one and the same note. 

As to the education necessary to an European ear for giving 
an accurate account of Oriental music, he tells us that even 
before going to the Orient, he had begun it by transcribing several 
hundred Chaldean melodies which Qas Samuel David, then stu- 
dent at the Grand Séminaire at Marseilles, sang for him. It goes 
without saying that his long sojourns in the Orient allowed him 
to perfect this education. 

“Never,” he writes, “did I permit myself, in my work, to 
deviate in the least from the rule which I had laid down to my- 
self when I began it: Transcribe scrupulously and without pre- 
conception of any kind what my ears will perceive. And by 
preconception I understand not only the various musical theories 
in existence about Oriental music, but also the theories which, for 
instance, a comparison between what I was just noting down 
and other formulas already noted could suggest. I thought 
that I should even go so far in my conscientiousness as to tran- 
scribe things which in my opinion were manifestly erroneous, 
rather than to make modifications in the musical text I heard, 
however justified these modifications might appear to me.” 

I shall soon reproduce a certain number of these transcriptions. 
These musical examples as well as D. Jeannin’s remarks lead to 
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conclusions which, in view of the already mentioned Oriental origin 
of the Gregorian chant, are of no small importance in the much 
controverted question of the latter’s rhythm. These conclusions 
are the following: 

1. The old and venerable Syrian chant moves in tones whose 
correct notation demands notes of different and proportional 
duration, notes which embrace the whole variety of our modern note 


(o d. d ded ddAS), 


2. The succession and the practical execution of these notes 
are such that in a great part of the Syrian musical repertory they 
form modern measures, and this not only because such measures 
can be formed with their time-values, but because the metrical 
accentuation (the strong first beat of the measure and the follow- 
ing weak beats) makes itself felt. And Dom Jeannin especially 
remarks that it is not from the text that the melody gets these 
accents: the melody has them of itself. On the contrary the 
accents of the text are not seldom a disturbance to the met- 
rical accentuation. (See the following example VI.)—Be it said 
in passing that in the Latin liturgical chant it is the hymns 
that correspond to this kind of chant, regularly arranged in 
measures. 

3. Among the Syrian melodies there are some which use 
only one kind of measure in their whole course; others, on the 
contrary, contain different measures and interchange them 
irregularly. 

4. There are, however, chants which cannot or scarcely can 
be arranged in measures, because their notes with their different 
durations are too irregular in their accentuation and succession; 
they would, therefore, demand a confusing change of measures 
and a too great variety of them. A further hindrance is found in 
the fact that in many a melody there are shorter or longer passages 
which are performed in tempo rubato, i. e., with free, more or less 
arbitrary treatment of time. In these melodies, however, as well 
as in our modern music, the rubato does not destroy the different 
durations of the notes, but allows even their characteristic and 
fundamental proportionality to be felt. D. Jeannin’s transcrip- 
tions demonstrate this clearly. The rubato execution of some of 
the pieces, therefore, does not do away with the fact that Syrian 
music, as a whole, consists of notes of different and proportional 
duration, just as little as this is the case with the rubato in modern 
European music. 
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Some passages from D. Jeannin’s article relative to the 
foregoing conclusions will be welcomed by the reader. 

He quotes approvingly the remark of the savant D. Parisot, 
that Syrian music forms regular measures, but “that in most 
cases the metrical uniformity is interrupted, and that therefore, 
in order to transcribe sincerely the rhythmical movement of 
these melodies, it is necessary to use measures of different kinds 
in the course of one and the same musical phrase.” “But,”’ he adds, 
“it must be said that there exist a considerable number of Syrian 
melodies which are built with all the regularity of our Occidental 
popular melodies.” He contradicts the opinion, which Aubry 
seems to hold, that the measure of these melodies consists only of 
one single chronos (beat or pulse), and that all beats are dynamic- 
ally equal, i. e., that there exists neither a strong nor a weak beat. 
“That would be as much as to admit that, apart from isochronism 
(system of beats of equal duration) and apart from a musical ac- 
centuation taken solely from the accentuation of the liturgical 
text, there is nothing in the Syrian rhythm. Doubtless the 
measures are for the most part of different kinds in the same piece, 
but in the measures that we are noting down there is an alter- 
nate succession, at least in most cases, of strong beats and weak 
beats, a succession in itself independent of the liturgical text. 
Besides, in the midst of the concatenation of different measures, 
most of the time one single kind of measure is perceived which 
serves as a common rhythmic substratum.” The best proof 
that D. Parisot, just as little as D. Jeannin, has employed 
bar lines simply in order to indicate in the music the transparence 
of the poetical rhythm, is the fact that he has used such measure 
indications even for melismas, for passages containing numerous 
notes to a syllable, where the text is but one syllable prolonged, 
and where, therefore, there can be no question of “‘the trans- 
parence of the poetical rythm.” “It is, however, true that the 
accents of the text are not seldom working against the more or- 
dinary rhythm which consists in the strong beat being the first 
of the measure. But it remains nevertheless an established fact 
that the Syrian measure, although it is not uniform, nor of an ab- 
solute regularity, has in most cases a periodic recurrence of musical 
ictuses. And be it remarked, the same fact holds good, rather 
often, although with less rigor, for the category of those chants 
which are not arranged in measures. Of these we shall now 
speak. 

In the foregoing we have treated, in fact, of that kind of 
rhythmical freedom which mixes in the same melody various 
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measures. But in order to be entirely sincere in the transcrip- 
tion, it is necessary to go farther: there exist pieces of Oriental 
music, Syrian and others, which demand to be noted down with- 
out any measure indications at all. It goes without saying that 
the forms of simple cantillation, the recitations which rest merely 
upon the accents of the text, are of that sort. But here belongs 
also a whole category of chants, most flourished, with numerous 
vocalises and in which the musical rhythm, though more free than 
elsewhere, nevertheless exists. In the Syrian melodies, which I 
have transcribed without indicating any measures, it often happens 
that the metrical rhythm asserts itself rather rigorously; but 
then suddenly a freer gait, a tempo rubato, makes itself felt.” 
“At any rate it would rather often be possible to introduce in the 
transcription even of these pieces, besides the proportional divi- 
sions of the musical beats, also indications for the ordinarily peri- 
odical recurrence of strong beats, of course, in variously alternat- 
ing measures of different kind. If, therefore, we have omitted, in 
these cases, any measure indications, it was only because these 
indications would have led to a mathematical execution. And 
precisely what constitutes the particular character of theses pieces 
is the lack of rigor in the measure, an ad libitum which allows pro- 
longing or shortening here one note, there another note.” 

Here are a few of the examples of Syrian chants which D. 
Jeannin has presented in his essay: 


Allegretto 
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I beg to draw the attention of the reader to the similarity 
of the passages in fat type a) and b) with the Modus I of the 
Toni K Gloria Patri ad introitum of the Vatican Edition of the 
Gregorian chant: 
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Glori-a Patri et Filio et Spi-ri-tu-i Sancto.... secu-lorum.A-men. Eu oua e 


At the places marked with ! the treatment of the text is 
surprising—a rest splits the word. The same can be observed 
in the following fragment of another chant at the words Jeshu 
(Jesus) and dargo: 
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wta-meh d’Je - shu sa-ghi 
men haw dar - go dbeh-go 


In this melody we meet further with the following interesting 


passage: 


I call it interesting because the Gregorian scholar finds 
there the exact prototype of the Gregorian neumic ¢rivirga with 
an episema on each virga, as we see it in Dechevrens’ transcrip- 
tion. According to one of the two probable modes of execution 
this group of notes and generally the so called note repercusse 
were performed by introducing a note, small, slight and swiftly 
sung, between the repeated principal tone. 
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It sounds like a Litany. 
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Jeannin tells us, “the Syrian singers strongly emphasize the up- 
beat, on account of the word accent, and then impart a lesser 
ictus to the first beat of the following measure.’’ 

The above piece shows at the clef the signature of the ternary 
time; “it must, however, be said that the binary time is much 
more frequent in Syrian music.” 

“In some few cases the regular alternation of the duple and 
the triple rhythm brings about a real -{ measure.” An ex- 
ample of this is offered in the following piece. 


























At + we see the prototype of the Gregorian ornament 
called oriscus as deciphered by Dechevrens. 

I now present pieces which are not arranged in measures: 

Andantino 4 times 
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Notice in three places, at +, the groups of two notes to a syl- 
lable. They also often occur in the Gregorian melodies of the 
Vatican edition. 

Allegro moderato (Quasi ad lib. 
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Here (and in No. XII) the resemblance of the ornaments 
and of the sudden stagnations in the rhythm with the Gregorian 
flourished melodies transcribed by Dechevrens, is striking. 

















I have quoted this fragment in order to draw attention to the 
similar practice of a balancing on two notes occurring in the tra- 
ditional Latin chant. Compare, for instance, the second versicle 
of the Tractus on the 1st Sunday in Lent: 
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refue - gi - um me - um De - us 








The successions of notes on the same degree which we often 
observe in the Syrian chant (see, for instance, Nos. II and III 
at +) are also met with in the Vaticana, e. g. in the versicle of the 
Gradual Sederunt, on the feast of St. Stephen, at the passage: 
Salvuum me fac propter misericordiam. 
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In the course of this article we had more than once the 
opportunity of remarking that the Syrian melodies, so conscien- 
tiously transcribed by D. Jeannin, agree with the results of the 
researches of the great Gregorian savant A. Dechevrens in regard 
to Gregorian chant. Gregorian chant, as it is known, has been 
sorely damaged, since the 10th century, by the influence of the 
execution in diaphony or organum then introduced. It has 
lost its rhythm, so much so that to-day a school—the Solesmes 
school—could arise, which assumes that in Gregorian music all 
notes are of equal duration. The original Gregorian rhythm, 
however, has been rediscovered lately, in principle and in many 
details, by A. Dechevrens, after indefatigably studying the medie- 
val Gregorian authors and the old neumic codices as well as by 
his thoughtful comparison with the Oriental liturgical chant. It is 
now an established fact that Gregorian chant has its origin in the 
Orient; the well preserved rhythm of the so conservative Oriental 
Churches was, therefore, a source of light which had to be regarded, 
when there was question of investigating the original rhythm of 
the Occidental liturgical chant. From this standpoint the rhythmi- 
cal contexture of the Syrian melodies gains a new and practical 
interest: it is a confirmation of Dechevrens’ life work. 

As a supplement, I offer an harmonization of example II 
with English words adapted to the melody. This English text 
is a free translation of the Latin hymn: Altitudo, quid hic jaces. 
The verses not being sufficient in number for the original musical 
phrases, and the cesuras of the new text being different at times, 
it has been necessary to abridge the piece to some extent and to 
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Thou, the Highest 
Altitudo, quid hic iaces 
Hymn for Christmastide 
(Harmonized by Ludwig Bonvin S.J.) 


For Voices in Unison 








Syrian melody 
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introduce slight modifications. This procedure, however, leaves 
the original melody substantially untouched, as a comparison 
with example II shows. As to the merit of the melody I believe 
I am not mistaken, if I assume that, owing to its euphony and 
nobleness, it would not be unworthy of performance by an Occi- 
dental choir. 








DE SENECTUTE CANTORUM 
By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


‘| AM not sure,” writes Arthur Symons in his admirable essay 
on Sarah Bernhardt, “‘that the best moment to study an 
artist is not the moment of what is called decadence. The 
first energy of inspiration is gone; what remains is the method, 
the mechanism, and it is that which alone one can study, as one 
can study the mechanism of the body, not the principle of life 
itself. What is done mechanically, after the heat of the blood 
has cooled, and the divine accidents have ceased to happen, 
is precisely all that was consciously skillful in the performance of 
an art. To see all this mechanism left bare, as the form of a 
skeleton is left bare when age thins the flesh upon it, is to learn 
more easily all that is to be learnt of structure, the art which 
not art but nature has hitherto concealed with its merciful 
covering.” 

Mr. Symons, of course, had an actress in mind, but his 
argument can be applied to singers as well, although it is safest 
to remember that much of the true beauty of the human voice 
inevitably departs with the youth of its owner. Still, style in 
singing is not noticeably atfected by age and an artist who possesses 
or who has acquired this quality very often can afford to make 
lewd gestures at Father Time. If good singing depended upon 
a full and sensuous tone such artists as Ronconi, Victor Maurel, 
Max Heinrich, Ludwig Wiillner, and Maurice Renaud would 
never have had any careers at all. It is obvious that any true 
estimate of their contribution to the lyric stage would put the 
chief emphasis on style, and this is usually the explanation for 
extended success on the opera or concert stage (as it explains Sarah 
Bernhardt’s success in the drama) although occasionally an ex- 
traordinary and exceptional singer (I am thinking of Mme. 
Melba) may continue to give pleasure to her auditors, despite 
the fact that she has left middle age behind her, by the mere 
lovely quality of the tone she produces. 

In the history of opera there may be found the names of 
many singers who have maintained their popularity and, indeed, 
a good deal of their art, long past fifty, and there is recorded at 
least one instance in which a singer, after a long absence from the 
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theatre, returned to the scene of her earlier triumphs with her 
powers unimpaired, even augmented. I refer, of course, to Hen- 
rietta Sontag, born in 1805, who retired from the stage of the 
King’s Theatre in London in 1830 in her twenty-fifth year and 
who returned twenty years later in 1849. She had, in the mean- 
time, become the Countess Rossi, but although she had abandoned 
the stage her reappearance proved that she had not remained 
idle during her period of retirement. For she was one of those 
artists in whom early “inspiration” counted for little and ““method”’ 
for much. She was, indeed, a mistress of style. She came back 
to the public in Linda di Chaminouz and H. F. Chorley (“Thirty 
Years Musical Recollections’”’) describes the occasion thus: 


All went wondrously well. No magic could restore to her voice 
an upper note or two which Time had taken; but the skill, grace, and 
precision with which she turned to account every atom of power she 
still possessed—the incomparable steadiness with which she wrought 
out her composer’s intentions—she carried through the part, from first 
to last, without the slightest failure, or sign of weariness—seemed a 
triumph. She was greeted—as she deserved to be—as a beloved old 
friend come home again, in the late sunnier days. 

But it was not at the moment of Madame Sontag’s reappearance 
that we could advert to all the difficulty which added to the honor of 
its success. She came back under musical conditions entirely changed 
since she left the stage—to an orchestra far stronger than that which 
had supported her voice when it was younger; and to a new world of 
operas. Into this she ventured with an intrepid industry not to be 
overpraised—with every new part enhancing the respect of every real 
lover of music. During the short period of these new performances at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, which was not equivalent to two complete 
Opera seasons, not merely did Madame Sontag go through the range of 
her old characters—Susanna, Rosina, Desdemona, Donna Anna, and 
the like—but she presented herself in seven or eight operas which had 
not existed when she left the stage—Bellini’s Sonnambula, Donizetti's 
Linda, La Figlia del Reggimento, Don Pasquale; Le Tre Nozze, of Signor 
Alary, La Tempesta, by M. Halévy—the last two works involving 
what the French call ‘creation’, otherwise the production of a part 
never before represented. In one of the favourite characters of her 
predecessor, the elder artist beat the younger one hollow. This was 
as Maria, in Donizetti's La Figlia, which Mlle. Lind may be said 
to have brought to England, and considered as her special property. 
ly aaae ie With myself, the real value of Madame Sontag grew, night 
after night—as her variety, her conscientious steadiness, and her adroit 
use of diminished powers were thus mercilessly tested. In one respect, 
compared with every one who had been in my time, she was alone, in 
right, perhaps, of the studies of her early days—as a singer of Mozart’s 
music. 


It was after these last London seasons that Mme. Sontag 
undertook an American tour. She died in Mexico. 
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The great Mme. Pasta’s ill-advised return to the stage in 
1850 (when she made two belated appearances in London) js 
matter for sadder comment. Chorley, indeed, is at his best 
when he writes of it, his pen dipped in tears, for none had ad- 
mired this artist in her prime more passionately than he. Here 
was a particularly good opportunity to study the bare skeleton 
of interpretative art; the result is one of the most striking passages 
in all literature: 


Her voice, which at its best had required ceaseless watching and 
practice, had been long ago given up by her. Its state of utter ruin 
on the night in question passes description. She had been neglected 
by those who, at least, should have presented her person to the best 
advantage admitted by Time. Her queenly robes (she was to sing 
some scenes from Anna Bolena) in nowise suited or disguised her figure. 
Her hair-dresser had done some tremendous thing or other with her 
head—or rather had left everything undone. A more painful and dis- 
astrous spectacle could hardly be looked on. There were artists present, 
who had then, for the first time, to derive some impression of a renowned 
artist—perhaps, with the natural feeling that her reputation had been 
exaggerated. Among these was Rachel—whose bitter ridicule of the entire 
sad show made itself heard throughout the whole theatre, and drew 
attention to the place where she sat—one might even say, sarcastically 
enjoying the scene. Among the audience, however, was another gifted 
woman, who might far more legitimately have been shocked at the utter 
wreck of every musical means of expression in the singer—who might have 
been more naturally forgiven, if some humour of self-glorification had 
made her severely just—not worse—to an old prima donna;—I mean, 
Madame Viardot. Then, and not till then, she was hearing Madame 
Pasta. But Truth will always answer to the appeal of Truth. Dismal 
as was the spectacle—broken, hoarse, and destroyed as was the voice— 
the great style of the singer spoke to the great singer. The first scene 
was Ann Boleyn’s duet with Jane Seymour. The old spirit was heard and 
seen in Madame Pasta’s Sorgi! and the gesture with which she signed 
to her penitent rival to rise. Later, she attempted the final mad scene 
of the opera—that most complicated and brilliant among the mad scenes 
on the modern musical stage—with its two cantabile movements, its 
snatches of recitative, and its bravura of despair, which may be appealed 
to as an example of vocal display, till then unparagoned, when turned 
to the account of frenzy, not frivolity—perhaps as such commissioned 
by the superb creative artist. By that time, tired, unprepared, in ruin 
as she was, she had rallied a little) When—on Ann Boleyn’s hearing 
the coronation music for her rival, the heroine searches for her own 
crown on her brow—Madame Pasta turned in the direction of the festive 
sounds, the old irresistible charm broke out;—nay, even in the final 
song, with its roulades, and its scales of shakes, ascending by a semi- 
tone, the consummate vocalist and tragedian, able to combine form 
with meaning—the moment of the situation, with such personal and musi- 
cal display as form an integral part of operatic art—was indicated: at 
least to the apprehension of a younger artist. ‘You are right!” was 
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Madame Viardot’s quick and heartfelt response (her eyes were full of 
tears) to a friend beside her—‘“‘You are right! It is like the Cenacolo of 
Da Vinci at Milan-—a wreck of a picture, but the picture is the greatest 
picture in the world !” 


The great Mme. Viardot herself, whose intractable voice 
and noble stage presence inevitably remind one of Mme. Pasta, 
took no chances with fate. The friend of Alfred de Musset, the 
model for George Sand’s “Consuelo”, the “creator” of Fidés in 
Le Prophéte, and the singer who, in the revival of Orphée at the 
Théatre Lyrique in 1859, resuscitated Gluck’s popularity in 
Paris, retired from the opera stage in 1863 at the age of 43, shortly 
after she had appeared in Alceste! (She sang in concert occasion- 
ally until 1870 or later). Thereafter she divided her time prin- 
cipally between Baden and Paris and became the great friend of 
Turgeniev. His very delightful letters to her have been pub- 
lished. Idleness was abhorrent to this fine woman and in her 
middle and old age she gave lessons, while singers, composers, 
and conductors alike came to her for help and advice. She 
died in 1910 at the age of 89. Her less celebrated brother, Man- 
uel Garcia, (less celebrated as a singer; as a teacher he is given 
the credit of having restored Jenny Lind’s voice. Among his other 
pupils Mathilde Marchesi and Marie Tempest may be mentioned) 
had died in 1906 at the age of 101. Her sister, Mme. Malibran, 
died very young, in the early Nineteenth Century, before, in 
fact, Mme. Viardot had made her début. 

Few singers have had the wisdom to follow Mme. Viardot’s 
excellent example. The great Jenny Lind, long after her voice 
had lost its quality, continued to sing in oratorio and concert. 
So did Adelina Patti. Muriel Starr has told me of a parrot she 
encountered in Australia. The poor bird had arrived at the noble 
age of 117 and was entirely bereft of feathers. Flapping his 
stumpy wings he cried incessantly, “I'll fly, by God, Ill fly!” 
So many singers, having lost their voices, continue to croak, 
“Tl sing, by God, I'll sing!” 

The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, himself a man of personable 
age when he published his highly diverting “Musical Reminis- 
cences’’, gives us some extraordinary pictures of senility on the 
stage at the close of the Eighteenth Century. There was, for 
example, the case of Cecilia Davies, the first English woman 
to sustain the part of prima donna and in that situation was 
second only to Gabrielli, whom she even rivalled in neatness of 
execution. Mount Edgcumbe found Miss Davies in Florence, 
unengaged and poor. A concert was arranged at which she 
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appeared with her sister. Later she returned to England, too 
old to secure an engagement. “This unfortunate woman is now 
(in 1834) living in London in the extreme of old age, disease, and 
poverty,” writes the Earl. He also speaks of a Signora Galli, of 
large and masculine figure and contralto voice, who frequently 
filled the part of second man at the Opera. She had been a 
principal singer in Handel’s oratorios when conducted by him- 
self. She afterwards fell into extreme poverty and, at the age of 
about seventy (!!!!), was induced to come forward to sing again 
at the oratorios: 


I had the curiosity to go, and heard her sing He was despised and 
rejected of men in The Messiah. Of course her voice was cracked and 
trembling, but it was easy to see her school was good; and it was pleas- 
ing to observe the kindness with which she was received and listened to; 
and to mark the animation and delight with which she seemed to hear 
again the music in which she had formerly been a distinguished per- 
former. The poor old woman had been in the habit of coming to me 
annually for a trifling present; and she told me on that occasion that 
nothing but the severest distress should have compelled her so to ex- 
pose herself, which after all did not answer to its end, as she was not 
paid according to her agreement. She died shortly after. 


In 1783 the Earl heard a singer named Allegranti in Dresden, 
then at the height of her powers. Later she returned to England 
and reappeared in Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto: 


Never was there a more pitiable attempt; she had scarcely a thread 
of voice remaining, nor the power to sing a note in tune; her figure and 
acting were equally altered for the worse, and after a few nights she 
was obliged to retire and quit the stage altogether. 


The celebrated Madame Mara, after a long sojourn in Russia, 
suddenly returned to England and was announced for a benefit 
performance at the King’s Theatre after everybody had forgotten 
her existence: 


She must have been at least seventy; but it was said that her 
voice had miraculously returned, and was as good as ever. But when 
she displayed these wonderfully revived powers, they proved, as might 
have been expected, lamentably deficient, and the tones she produced 
were compared to those of a penny trumpet. Curiosity was so little 
excited that the concert was ill attended....and Madame Mara was 
heard no more. I was not so lucky (or so unlucky) as to hear these 
her last notes, as it was early in the winter, and I was not in town. She 
returned to Russia, and was a great sufferer by the burning of Moscow. 
After that she lived at Mitlau, or some other town near the Baltic, where 
she died at a great age, not many years ago. 
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W. T. Parke, forty years principal oboist at Covent Garden 
Theatre, is kinder to Mara in his ‘Musical Memoirs’’, but it 
must be taken into account that he is kinder to everybody else, 
too. There is little of the acrimonious or the fault-finding note 
in his pages: 


That extrordinary singer of former days, Madame Mara, who had 
passed the last eighteen years in Russia, and who had lately arrived in 
England, gave a concert at the King’s Theatre on the 6th of March (1820), 
which highly excited the curiosity of the musical public. On that 
occasion she sang some of her best airs; and though her powers were 
greatly inferior to what they were in her zenith, yet the same pure 
taste pervaded her performance. Whether vanity or interest stimulated 
Mara at her time of life to that undertaking, it would be difficult to 
determine; but whichsoever had the ascendency, her reign was short; 
for, by singing one night afterwards at the vocal concert, the veil which 
had obscured her judgment was removed, and she retired to enjoy in 
private life those comforts which her rare talent had procured for her. 


Parke, in his “Memoirs,” speaks of a Mrs. Pinto, ‘‘the once 
celebrated Miss Brent, the original Mandane in Arne’s Artarerrs 
es,” who appeared in 1785 at the age of nearly seventy in Milton’- 
Mask of Comus at a benefit for a Mr. Hull, ‘‘the respectable stage- 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre.’”’ She was to sing the song 
of “Sweet Echo” and as Parke was to play the responses to her 
voice on the oboe he repaired to her house for rehearsal: 


Although nearly seventy years old, her voice possessed the re- 
mains of those qualities for which it had been so much celebrated,— 
power, flexibility, and sweetness. On the night Comus was performed 
she sang with an unexpected degree of excellence, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. This old lady, as a singer, gave me the idea of a fine piece 
of ruins, which though considerably dilapidated, still displayed some 
of its original beauties. 


La Camargo, the favorite dancer of Paris in the early Eigh- 
teenth Century, the inventor, indeed, of the short ballet skirt, 
and the possessor of many lovers, retired from the stage in 1751 
with a large fortune, besides a pension of fifteen hundred francs. 
Thenceforth she led a secluded life. She was an assiduous visitor 
to the poor of her parish and she kept a dozen dogs and an Angora 
eat, which she overwhelmed with affection. In that quaint book, 
“The Powder Puff,” by Franz Blei, you may find a most charming 
description of a call paid to the lady in 1768 in her little old house 
in the Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, by Duclos, Grimm, and Hel- 
vetius, who had come to ask her, in bantering mood, whom, in 
her past life, she had loved best. Her answer touched these men, 
who took their leave. “Helvetius told Camargo’s story to his 
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wife; Grimm made a note of it for his Court Journal; and as for 
Duclos, it suggested some moral reflections to him, for when, two 
years later, Mile. Marianne Camargo was carried to her grave, he 
remarked: ‘It is quite fitting to give her a white pall like a virgin.’ ” 

Sophie Arnould, one of the most celebrated actresses and 
singers of the Eighteenth Century, died in poverty at the age of 63 
and there is no record of her burial place. She had been the friend 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, d’Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, and the 
Baron d’Holbach. She had “created” Gluck’s Iphigénie en 
Aulide and the composer had said of her, “If it had not been for 
the voice and elocution of Mlle. Arnould my Iphigénie would 
never have been performed in France.” In her youth she had 
interested not only Marie Antoinette but also the king and she 
had been the object of Mme. de Pompadour’s suspicion and Mme. 
du Barry’s rage. Garrick declared her a better actress than 
Clairon. She was as famous for her wit as for her singing and 
acting. When Mme. Laguerre appeared drunk in Iphigénie en 
Tauride she exclaimed, ‘“‘Why, this is Iphigénie en Champagne !” 
Indeed, she made so many remarks worthy of preservation that 
shortly after her death in 1802 a book called “‘Arnoldiana’’, de- 
voted to her epigrams, was issued. Nevertheless this lady was 
hissed at the age of 36 when, after a short absence from the 
stage, she reappeared as Iphigénie in 1776. She was neither old 
nor ugly and if her voice may have lost something her nineteen 
years of stage life in Paris might have weighed against that. 
On one occasion, according to La Harpe, when she had the line 
to sing, ““You long for me to be gone,” the audience applauded 
vociferously. To protect Sophie, Marie Antoinette sat in a box 
on several nights and stemmed the storm of disapproval, but in the 
end even the presence of the queen herself was insufficient to 
quell the hissing. One sad story completes the picture. In 
1785, when her financial troubles were beginning, her two sons, 
who bore her no love, called for money. She had none to give 
them. “There are two horses left in the stable,” she said. 
“Take those.” They rode away on the horses. 

Latin audiences are notoriously unfaithful to their stage 
favorites. In “The Innocents Abroad” Mark Twain tells us of 
the bad manners of an Italian audience. The singer he mentions 
is Erminia Frezzolini, born at Orvieto in 1818. She sang both 
in England and America. Chorley said of her: 

She was an elegant, tall woman, born with a lovely voice, and 


bred with great vocal skill (of a certain order); but she was the first 
who arrived of the ‘young Italians’—of those who fancy that driving 
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the voice to its extremities can stand in the stead of passion. But she was, 
nevertheless, a real singer, and her art stood her in stead for some years 
after nature broke down. When she had left her scarce a note of her rich 
and real soprano voice to scream with, Madame Frezzolini was still 
charming. 


She died in Paris, November 5, 1884. Now for Mark Twain: 


I said I know nothing about the upper classes from personal ob- 
servation. I must recall it. I had forgotten. What I saw their brav- 
est and their fairest do last night, the lowest multitude that could be 
scraped out of the purlieus of Christendom would blush to do, I think. 
They assembled by hundreds, and even thousands, in the great Theatre 
of San Carlo, to do—what? Why, simply to make fun of an old woman— 
to deride, to hiss, to jeer at an actress they once worshipped, but whose 
beauty is faded now, and whose voice has lost its former richness. Every- 
body spoke of the rare sport there was to be. They said the theatre 
would be crammed because Frezzolini was going to sing. It was said 
she could not sing well now; but then the people liked to see her, anyhow. 
And so we went. And every time the woman sang they hissed and 
laughed—the whole magnificent house—and as soon as she left the stage 
they called her on again with applause. Once or twice she was en- 
cored five and six times in succession, and received with hisses when she 
appeared, and discharged with hisses and laughter when she had finished 
—then instantly encored and insulted again! And how the high-born 
knaves enjoyed it! White-kidded gentlemen and ladies laughed till 
the tears came, and clapped their hands in very ecstasy until that un- 
happy old woman would come meekly out for the sixth time, with 
uncomplaining patience, to meet a storm of hisses! It was the cruellest 
exhibition—the most wanton, the most unfeeling. The singer would 
have conquered an audience of American rowdies by her brave, un- 
flinching tranquillity (for she answered encore after encore, and smiled 
and bowed pleasantly, and sang the best she possibly could, and went 
bowing off, through all the jeers and hisses, without ever losing counte- 
nance or temper); and surely in any other land than Italy her sex and her 
helplessness must have been an ample protection for her—she could have 
needed no other. Think what a multitude of small souls were crowded 
into that theatre last night! 


English audiences, on the other hand, are notoriously 
friendly to their old favorites. When Dr. Hanslick, the Vien- 
nese critic, visited England and heard Sims Reeves singing before 
crowded houses as he had been doing for forty or fifty years, he 
remarked, “It is not easy to win the favor of the English public; 
to lose it is quite impossible.” 

Mme. Grisi made her last appearance in London in 1866 at the 
theatre she had left twenty years previously, Her Majesty’s. 
The opera was Lucrezia Borgia. At the end of the first act she 
miscalculated the depth of the apron and the descending 
curtain left her outside, on her knees. She had stiffness in her 
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joints and was unable to rise without assistance. The situation 
must have been very embarrassing to a singer who previously 
had been an idol of the public. In the passionate duet with the 
tenor she made an unsuccessful attempt to reach the A natural. 
Notwithstanding the fact that she was well received and that 
she got through the greater part of the opera with credit, 
her impressario, J. H. Mapleson, relates in his “Memoirs” that 
after the final curtain had fallen she rushed to tell him that it 
was all over and that she would never appear again. 

German audiences, too, are kind to their favorites. In 
America we adopt neither the attitude of the English and Ger- 
mans, nor yet that of the Italians and French. We simply stay 
away from the theatre. Mark Twain has put it succinctly: 
“‘When a singer has lost his voice and a jumper his legs, those 
parties fail to draw.” 

Benjamin Lumley in his “Reminiscences of the Opera”, 
quoting an anonymous friend, relates a touching story regarding 
Catalani, who was born in 1779 and who retired from the stage in 
1831. When Jenny Lind visited Paris in the spring of 1849 she 
learned to her astonishment that Catalani was in the French 
capital. The old singer, who resided habitually in Florence, had 
come to Paris with her daughter, who, as the widow of a French- 
man, was obliged to go through certain legal forms before taking 
possession of her share of her husband’s property. ‘Through a 
friend of both ladies it was arranged that the two should meet 
at a dinner at the home of the Marquis of Normandy, the English 
ambassador to the Tuscan court, but the Swedish singer could not 
restrain her impatience and before that event she set out one 
forenoon for Mme. Catalani’s apartment in the Rue de la Paix 
and sent in her name by a servant. The old singer hastened out 
to greet her distinguished visitor with obvious delight. She had 
known nothing of Mlle. Lind’s presence in Paris and had feared 
that such a chance would never befall her, much as she had longed 
to see the celebrated singer who had excited the English public in 
a way which recalled her own past triumphs. They talked to- 
gether for an hour. At the dinner the Marchioness of Normandy 
considerately refrained from asking Jenny Lind to sing because 
no one is allowed to refuse such an invitation made by a rep- 
resentative of royalty. Catalani, however, had no such scruples. 
She went up to the Nightingale and begged her to sing, adding, 
“C’est la vieille Catalani qui desire vous entendre chanter, avant 
de mourir!”’ This appeal was irresistible. Jenny Lind sat down 
to the piano and sang Non credea mirarti and one or two other 
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airs, including Ah! non giunge. Catalani is described as sitting 
on an ottoman in the centre of the room, rocking her body to 
and fro with delight and sympathy, murmuring, “‘Ah! la bella 
cosa che la musica, quando si fa di quella maniera!” and again 
“Ah! la carissima! quanto bellissima!” A dinner at Catalani’s 
apartment followed, but a few days later it became known that 
the old singer was ill, an illness which proved fatal. She had, 
however, heard the Swedish Nightingale sing “avant de mourir.”’ 
William Gardiner visited Madame Catalani in 1846: 


I was surprised at the vigour of Madame Catalani, he says, 
and how little she has altered since I saw her in Derby in 1828. I 
paid her a compliment on her good locks. ‘Ah’, said she, ‘I’m grown 
old and ugly.” I would not allow it. ‘Why, man,’ she said, ‘I’m sixty- 
six!’ She has lost none of that commanding expression which gave her 
such dignity on the stage. She is without a wrinkle, and appears to be no 
more than forty. Her breadth of chest is still remarkable; it is this which 
endowed her with the finest voice that ever sang. Her speaking voice 
and dramatic air are still charming, and not in the least impaired. 


Is Christine Nilsson still alive? I think so. She was born 
August 20, 1843. In Clara Louise Kellogg’s very entertaining, 
but not always trustworthy, ““Memoirs” there is an interesting 
reference to this singer in her later career. Dates, unfortunately, 
are not furnished. 


I was present, declares Mme. Kellogg, on the night. ..when she 
practically murdered the high register of her voice. She had five upper 
notes the quality of which was unlike any other I ever heard and that 
possessed a peculiar charm. The tragedy happened during a perform- 
ance of The Magic Flute in London. ...Nilsson was the Queen of the 
Night, one of her most successful early réles. The second aria in The 
Magic Flute is more famous and less difficult than the first aria, and, 
also, more effective. Nilsson knew well the ineffectiveness of the end- 
ing of the first aria in the two weakest notes of a soprano’s voice, A natural 
and B flat. I never could understand why a master like Mozart should 
have chosen to use them as he did. There is no climax to the song. 
One has to climb up hard and fast and then stop short in the middle. 
It is an appalling thing to do and that night Nilsson took those two notes 
at the last in chest tones. ‘Great heavens!’ I gasped, ‘what is she doing? 
what is the woman thinking of!’ Of course I knew she was doing it to 
get volume and vibration and to give that trying climax some character. 
But to say that it was a fatal attempt is to put it mildly. She abso- 
lutely killed a certain quality in her voice there and then and she never 
recovered it. Even that night she had to cut out the second great aria. 
Her beautiful high notes were gone forever. 


As I have said, the date of this incident, which is not recorded 
elsewhere, is not mentioned, but Christine Nilsson sang in New 
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York in the early eighties and continued to sing until 1891, 
the year of her final appearance in London. 

Adelina Patti, born the same year as Nilsson, but six months 
before (February 10, 1843) made many farewell tours of this 
country—one too many in 1903-4, when she displayed the 
beaux restes of her voice. She is living at present in retirement 
at Craig-y-Nos in Wales. Her greatest rival, Etelka Gerster, 
too, is alive, I believe. 

Lilli Lehmann, one of the oldest of the living great singers, 
was born May 13, 1848. She was a member of the famous 
casts which introduced many of the great Wagner works to New 
York. Her last appearances in opera here were made, I think, 
in the late nineties, but she has sung here since in concert and in 
Germany she has frequently assisted at the performances of the 
Mozart festivals at Salzburg and has even sung in Norma and 
Gétterdimmerung within recent years! Her head is now crowned 
with white hair and her noble appearance and her magnificent 
style in singing have doubtless stood her in good stead at these 
belated performances, which probably were disappointing, judged 
as vocal exhibitions. 

Lillian Nordica had a long career. She was born May 12, 
1859, and made her operatic début in Brescia in La Traviata in 
1879. She continued to sing up to the time of her death in Ba- 
tavia, Java, May 10, 1914. Indeed, she was then undertaking 
a concert tour of the world at the age of 55! But the artist 
who in the nineties had held the Metropolitan Opera House 
stage with honor in the great dramatic réles, had very little 
to offer in her last years. Never a great musician, defects in 
style began to make themselves evident as her vocal powers 
decreased. Her season at the Manhattan Opera House in 1907-8 
was quickly and unpleasantly terminated. A subsequent single 
appearance as Isolde at the Metropolitan in the winter of 1909-10 
was even less successful. The voice had lost its resonance, the 
singer her appeal. Her magnificent courage and indomitable 
ambition urged her on to the end. 

Two singers whose voices have been miraculously preserved, 
who have indeed suffered little from the ravages of time, are 
Marcella Sembrich and Nellie Melba. Both of these singers, 
however, have consistently refrained from misusing their voices 
(if one may except the one occasion on which Mme. Melba at- 
tempted to sing Briinnhilde in Siegfried with disastrous results). 
Mme. Melba (according to Grove’s Dictionary, which like all 
other books devoted to the subject of music, is frequently 
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inaccurate) was born in Australia, May 19, 1859. Therefore, she 
was 28 years old when she made her début in Brussels as Gilda 
on October 12, 1887. She has used her voice carefully and 
well and still sings in concert and opera at the age of 58. With 
age, indeed, her voice has taken on color. When she last sang 
here in opera at the Manhattan Opera House in 1906-7 she was 
in her best vocal estate. Her voice, originally rather pale, had 
become mellow and rich, although it is possible it had lost some of 
its old remarkable flexibility. When last I heard her in concert 
a few years ago at the Hippodrome it seemed to me that I had 
never before heard so beautiful a voice, and yet Mme. Melba sang 
in the first performance of opera I ever attended (Chicago Audi- 
torium; Faust; February 22, 1899).' 

Marcella Sembrich was born February 15, 1858. She made 
her début in Athens in I Puritani, June 3, 1877, and she made her 
New York début in Lucia October 24, 1883, at the beginning of the 
first season of the Metropolitan Opera House. After a long absence 
she returned to New York in 1898 as Rosina in J] Barbiere. After 
that year she sang pretty steadily at the Metropolitan until 
February 6, 1909, when she bid farewell to the New York opera 
stage in acts from several of her favorite operas at the age of 51 
(or lacking nine days of it). She subsequently sang in a few 
performances of opera in Europe and was heard in song recital 
in America. When she left the opera house she had no rival 
in vocal artistry; and she had so entirely solved the problems 
of style in singing certain kinds of songs that she also surveyed 
the field of song recital from a mountain top. But such a singer 
as Mme. Sembrich, who made her appeal through the expres- 
sion of the milder emotions, who never, indeed, attempted to 
touch dramatic depths, even style, in the end, will not assist. 
Magnificent Lilli Lehmann might make a certain effect in 

__ 1Nellie Melba made a belated and unfortunate attempt to sing Margueirte in Faust 
with the Chicago Opera Company, Monday evening, February 4, 1918, at the Lexing- 
ton Theatre, in New York. She sang with some art and style. Purity of tone and 
extraordinarily clear enunciation were still features of her performance but scarcely a 
shadow of the beautiful voice remained. As if to make up for absence of voice the 
singer made histrionic efforts such as she had never deemed necessary at the height of 
her career. She made a serious attempt to avoid conversation with Faust in the Ker- 
messe scene; she almost danced the jewel song and embraced the tenor with passion in 
the love duet. Her acting in the church scene was nearly convincing. Terrified by 
Méphistophélés she flung her prayer book across the stage. She groaned dismally over 
the death of Valentine. Her personal appearance was shockingly inappropriate, of 
course, and the first lines of Marguerite’s part, ‘Non monsieur, je ne suis demoiselle, 
ni belle” had a merciless application. .. .Mme. Melba made a second appearance in the 
same part, Thursday evening, February 14. I was not present on this occassion. Ac- 
cording to H. T. Finck, Mr. Caruso once said, “‘When you hear that an artist is going 


to retire, don’t you believe it, for as long as he keeps his voice he will sing. You may 
depend upon that.” Sometimes longer! 
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Gétterdimmerung as long as she had a leg to stand on or a note to 
croak, but an adequate delivery of Der Nussbaum or Wie Melodien 
demands a vocal control which a singer past middle age is not 
always sure of possessing. After a long retirement Mme. 
Sembrich gave a concert at Carnegie Hall, November 21, 1916, 
The house was crowded and the applause at the beginning must 
almost have unnerved the singer, who walked slowly to the front 
of the platform as the storm burst and then bowed her head 
again and again. Her programme on this occasion was not one 
of her best. She had not chosen familiar songs in which to return 
to her public. This may in a measure account for her lack of 
success in always calling forth steady tones. However, on the 
whole, her voice was amazingly fresh. Her high notes especially 
rang true and sounded as resonant as ever. Her middle voice 
showed wear. Her style remained impeccable, unrivalled. She 
announced, following this concert, a series of four recitals in 
a small hall and actually appeared at one of them. This time 
I did not hear her, but I am told that her voice refused to re- 
spond to her wishes. Nor was the hall filled. The other con- 
certs were abandoned. ‘‘Mme. Sembrich has never been a failure 
and she is too old to begin now!” she is reported to have said 
to a friend. 

Emma Calvé’s date of birth is recorded as 1864 in some of 
the musical dictionaries. This would make her 53 years old. 
Her singing of La Marseillaise a year ago at the Allies Bazaar 
at the Grand Central Palace proved to me that her retirement 
from the opera was premature. Her performances at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in 1906-7 were memorable, vocally superb. 
Her Carmen was out of drawing, dramatically, but her San- 
tuzza and her Anita remained triumphs of stage-craft. 

Emma Eames, born August 13, 1867, is three years younger 
than Mme. Calvé. She made her début as Juliette, March 13, 
1899. She retired from the opera stage in 1907-8, although 
she has sung since then a few times in concert. Her last ap- 
pearances at the Opera were made in dramatic réles, Donna 
Anna, Leonora (in Trovatore), and Tosca, in contradistinction 
to the lyric parts in which she gained her early fame. That she 
was entirely successful in compassing the breach cannot be said 
in all justice. Yet there was a certain distinction in her manner, 
a certain acid quality in her voice, that gave force to these char- 
acterizations. Certainly, however, no one would ever have 
compared her Donna Anna favorably with her Countess in Figaro. 
Her performance of Or sai chi l’onore was deficient in breadth of 
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style and her lack of breath control at this period gave uncer- 
tainty to her execution. 

Life teaches us, through experience, that no rule is infallible, 
but in so far as I am able to give a meaning to these rambling 
biographical notes, collected, I may as well admit, more to interest 
my reader than to prove anything, it is the meaning, sounded with 
a high note of truth by Arthur Symons, in the paragraph quoted 
at the beginning of this essay. Style is a rare quality in a singer. 
With it in his possession an artist may dare much for a long time. 
Without it he exists as long as those qualities which are perfectly 
natural to him exist. A voice fades, but a manner of applying 
that voice (even when there is practically no voice to apply) to 
an artistic problem has an indefinite term of life. 
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SCIENTIFIC VOICE TRAINING 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


The immediate effect of the laryngoscope was to throw the whole subject 
into almost hopeless confusion by the introduction of all sorts of errors of 
observation, each claiming to be founded on ocular proof, and believed in 
with corresponding obstinacy.—Str Morett MAcKeEnzip, 

Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. 


to: a larger number of people are studying singing 
than ever before. The impulse to sing is inborn and as 
old as the race. Kings and dynasties rise, fall, and are 
forgotten. Nations are born, live and die, but people still sing. 
War, pestilence and famine have been unable to stop it. It is 
a perpetual inheritance of mankind. It is the natural medium 
for the expression of the highest and best in human nature, and 
is one of the most potent factors in social development. There 
is an appeal in the human voice that is impossible to any other 
instrument of music. Nature has bestowed the gift of song, in 
varying degrees, upon practically the entire human race, and 
the desire to do everything well, which is a part of the mental 
equipment of every normal being, has called forth innumerable 
forms of procedure, known as vocal methods. All manner of 
fact, fancy, and vagary have been used as a peg upon which to 
hang a method. Some of these have vision and recognize man 
as a mental entity, and singing as the formation of mental con- 
cepts and habits of mind which automatically control the vocal 
mechanism, and when exercised result in beautiful tone and 
artistic singing. Others attempt to reduce the matter to a mathe- 
matical formula and bring all voices under its operation. This 
is known as the “scientific method.” 

The word ‘scientific’ attached to a method has a considerable 
lure to both teacher and pupil. Science having gained the rep- 
utation of being exact, many have been led to believe that a 
scientific method of voice training eliminates altogether the element 
of uncertainty. What could be more alluring than a vocal method 
as exact as the multiplication table? Nothing. And so after 
the invention of the laryngoscope, when scientific methods in- 
numerable sprang into being, there was an immediate rally to 
their standards. 

An interesting feature of the scientific method is that it is 
always worked out in a physics laboratory, never in the studio 
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where singers are trained. Now he who studies the voice in a 
laboratory quite naturally considers himself a scientific man, 
and all who read his book and make his discoveries and deductions 
the basis of their teaching believe they are teaching scientific 
voice production. It is a favorite and much overworked claim 
of the scientist that those who do not follow this method are 
ignorant of the voice and its use. The reverse of this is the truth. 
It is utterly futile, as many of us have proved by long experience, 
to attempt to solve a psychological problem by means of physi- 
ology. The scientist says: ““How can one know anything about 
the voice until he has seen it. I have studied the voice in action, 
therefore I know.” But the element of uncertainty in what he 
has seen makes his knowledge little more than speculative. 

But suppose he is sure of what he has seen. Of what im- 
portance is it? He has seen a vocal organ in the act of producing 
tone under trying conditions, for one under the conditions neces- 
sary to the use of the laryngoscope is not at all likely to reach his 
own standard of tone production. 

Scientists would have us believe that the action of the vocal 
mechanism is the same in all voices. This must be claimed or 
there would be no such thing as scientific tone production. Not- 
withstanding this assertion there is scarcely a point upon which 
they do not continually combat each other; further, the attempt 
to make all voices conform to one rule is a vocal vagary which has 
absolutely no foundation in fact. 

Scientifically and artistically speaking, there is no such thing 
at present as a perfect voice, and there will be no such thing until 
man manifests a perfect mind. The best examples of vocal 
organ and tone production are not altogether perfect, and most 
of them are still a considerable distance from perfection. It is 
with these imperfect models that the scientific man is dealing 
and upon which he bases his deductions. 

Be it right or wrong, singers do not all use the vocal mechanism 
in the same way. I have in mind two well known contraltos 
one of whom carried the chest register up to A, second space, and 
occasionally to B flat. The other carried her middle register to 
the bottom of the voice. Can the tenor who carries his chest 


2a 
voice up to A — be said to use his voice in the same way 


as one who begins his head voice at D =e An examination 


of a hundred voices selected at random would disclose many 
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points of difference in the use of the mechanism. Doubtless 
this is responsible for the great diversity of opinion among scien- 
tists, for it must be said that so far there is little upon which they 
agree. Before absolute laws governing any organ or instrument 
can be formulated the nature of the instrument must be known. 
The scientific investigators have never come anywhere near an 
agreement as to what kind of an instrument man has in his 
throat. Some have reached the conclusion that it is a stringed 
instrument, others that it is a brass, or a single or double reed. 
Now these things are vital in establishing a scientific basis of 
procedure. Not knowing what the instrument is, it is not strange 
that we are not of one mind as to how it should be played 
upon. 

If we are to know the science of voice production we must 
first know the mechanism and action of the vocal organ. This 
instrument, less than an inch and a half in length, produces tones 
covering a compass, in rare instances, of three octaves. How 
does it do it? According to the books, in a variety of ways. 

A majority of those voice teachers who believe in registers 
recognize three adjustments, chest, middle, and upper, or chest, 
medium, and head, but Dr. Mackenzie claims that in examining 
four hundred female voices he found that in most cases the chest 
mechanism was used throughout. Mancini (1774) says there 
are instances in which there is but one register used throughout. 

Garcia says there are three mechanisms—chest, falsetto, 
and head, and makes them common to both sexes. 

Behnke divides the voice into five registers—lower and upper 
thick, lower and upper thin, and small. 

Dr. Guilmette says that to hold that all of the tones of the 
voice depend on one mechanism or register is an acknowledgment 
of ignorance of vocal anatomy. He further declares that the 
vocal cords have nothing to do with tone—that it is produced 
by vibration of the mucous membrane of the trachea, larynx, 
pharynx, mouth; in fact, all of the mucous membrane of the 
upper half of the body. 

All of these gentlemen, mark you, have the same facilities 
for study and observation of the voice. 

When it comes to the falsetto voice, that scarehead to so 
many people who have no idea what it is, but are morally sure 
that it is immoral, ungodly, and at all times to be avoided, the 
scientists give their imaginations carte blanche. Dr. Mackenzie, 
who says there are but two mechanisms, the long and short reed, 
says the falsetto is produced by the short reed. 
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Lehfeldt and Miiller hold that falsetto is produced by the 
vibration of the inner edges or mucous covering of the vocal 
cords, the body of the cords being relaxed. 

Mr. Lunn affirms without hesitation that the true vocal 
cords are not involved in falsetto, that voice being produced by 
the false vocal cords. 

Mantels says that in the falsetto register the vocal cords do 
not produce pitch, that the quality and mechanism are both that 
of the flute, that the vocal cords set the air in vibration and the 
different pitches are made by alterations in the length of the tube. 

Davidson Palmer says that the falsetto is the remnant of 
the boy’s voice which has deteriorated through lack of use, but 
which is the correct mechanism to be used throughout the tenor 
voice. 

Mr. Chater argues along the same lines as Mr. Mantels, 
except that he places the instrument in the clarinet or oboe class. 
Others believe that the vocal cords act as the lips do in playing 
a brass instrument. 

But the action of the vocal cords is but the first chapter in 
this alleged scientific controversy. The functions of the pharynx, 
the mouth, the nasal cavities, the entire structure of the head, in 
fact, are rich in uncertainties. 

Some think the cavities of the pharynx and head are in- 
volved acoustically, that is, they act as resonators and enlarge, 
refine, and purify the tone; but one famous man says that the 
head has nothing whatever to do with it. Another gentleman 
of international reputation says the nose is the most important 
factor in singing. If your nasal cavities are right you can sing, 
otherwise you cannot. 

And so this verbal rambling continues; so the search for 
mind in matter goes on with a seriousness and acerbity scarcely 
equalled in any other line of strife. There is nothing more cer- 
tain to bewilder permanently a vocal student than to deluge him 
with pseudo-scientific twaddle about the voice. And this for 
the simple reason that he comes to learn to sing and not to be 
experimented upon by a physicist. 

What is scientific voice production? Books without number 
have been written each with the clearly expressed intention of 
giving an exposition of the subject that the wayfaring man, the 
vocal student, may readily understand, but these inquirers in- 
variably find themselves in a maze of conflicting human opinions 
from which they are unable to extract anything resembling a 
practical system. 
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We are told with much unction and warmth that science 
means to know. That it is knowledge of principles or causes, of 
ascertained truths or facts. That it deals with finalities and elim- 
inates argument. A scientific voice teacher then must know 
something. What must he know? Books on scientific voice 
production usually begin with a picture of the larynx, each part 
of which is labeled with a Greek word sometimes longer that the 
thing itself. It then proceeds to tell the function of each muscle 
and cartilege and the part it plays in tone production. Now if 
this is scientific, and if science is exact knowledge, and this exact 
knowledge is the basis of scientific voice teaching, then every one 
who has a perfect knowledge of these facts about the voice, must, 
in the eternal and invariable nature of facts, be a perfect voice 
teacher, and every one of these perfect voice teachers must teach 
in exactly the same way and produce exactly the same results in 
every instance. There must be no failures. Does history sup- 
port this argument? Emphatically the reverse. 

There is a science of acoustics, and in this science one may 
learn all about tones, vibrating bodies, vibrating strings, vibrating 
cavities, simple, complex, and compound vibrations. Will this 
knowledge make him a scientific voice teacher? While it is 
perfectly proper and right for him to know this, nevertheless 
when he has learned it all he has not even begun to prepare for 
voice teaching. There is no record of a great voice teacher having 
been trained in a physics laboratory. 

It is possible to analyze a tone and learn how a fundamental 
and upper partials are combined and how these combinations 
affect tone quality. Does this equip one for scientific voice 
teaching? This knowledge may all be gained from Helmholtz 
or the various handbooks on acoustics. Has any one the hardi- 
hood to assert that it prepares him for the responsible work of 
training voices? One may know all of this and still be as ignorant 
of voice training as a Hottentot is of Calvinism. 

Further, who shall decide which particular combination of 
fundamental and upper partials constitutes the perfect singing 
tone? If a tone is sung and we say there is a perfect tone, all it 
proves is that it corresponds to our mental concept of tone. It 
satisfies our ear, which is another term for our taste. 

Can a tone be disagreeable and still be scientifically pro- 
duced? One combination of fundamental and overtones is, 
strictly speaking, just as scientific as any other combination. 
The flute tone with its two overtones is just as scientific as the 
string tone with its six or eight. A tone is pleasant or unpleasant 
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according as it corresponds to a mental demand. Even the 
most hardened scientist would not call a tone which offends his 
ear scientific. Therefore, he must first produce, or have pro- 
duced, a tone which satisfies his ear. The question then naturally 
arises—when he has secured the tone that satisfies his ear of what 
value beyond satisfying his curiosity is a physical analysis? A 
tone is something to hear, and when it satisfies the ear that 
knows, that in itself is unmistakable evidence that it is rightly 
produced. 

If this scientific knowledge of tone is necessary to artistic 
singing, then every great artist in the world is unscientific, be- 
cause not one of them makes any use whatsoever of it in his singing. 

No amount of scientific training will enable one to tell what 
is good and what is bad in tone quality. Any vocal organ is 
capable of producing a large variety of tone qualities. Will 
scientific knowledge enable one to tell which is good or which is 
best? Only a long process of mental training will do this. Will 
a knowledge of vocal mechanism enable one to tell what kind of 
tone a particular vocal organ will produce? No. It will not 
teach him a single one of the innumerable things a voice teacher 
must know in order to do his work well. 

The scientist bases his conclusions on what he can learn about 
matter, but this can be of no value to him in determining what is 
beautiful. This is dependent entirely on the development of the 
esthetic sense. 

No. All the scientific knowledge one may acquire is no 
guaranty of success as a teacher, but is rather in the nature of a 
hindrance, because it is almost certain to lead him into mechanical 
ways of doing things. All of the processes of singing must be auto- 
matic before they are right for artistic purposes, and it is a well 
established fact that the more the teacher tries to use his scientific 
information in teaching the less of an artist he becomes. 

Could it be possible that a beautiful tone could be produced 
contrary to the laws of science? It would be an extraordinary 
mind that would argue in the affirmative. 

The most beautiful tone is the most perfectly produced, whether 
the singer knows anything of vocal mechanism or not. In such a tone 
there is no consciousness of mechanics or scientific laws. The 
vocal mechanism is responding automatically to the highest law 
in the universe—the law of beauty, which is not physical but 
metaphysical. The most scientific thing possible is a beautiful 
idea perfectly expressed, because a thing inherently beautiful is 
eternally true; hence, it is pure science. 
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Every tone of the human voice is the expression of life, of an 
idea, a feeling, an emotion, and unless there is interference some- 
where the vocal mechanism responds automatically. He who 
by experiment or reading has learned the action of the vocal 
mechanism, and attempts to make his pupil control every part of 
it by direct effort may imagine he is doing something scientific, 
but he is not; he is only doing a mechanical thing in an unneces- 
sarily stupid and clumsy way. 

Is it a scientific act to tell a pupil to hold his tongue down, as 
one teacher argued recently? Is a teacher calling into action the 
invariable laws of science when he tells his pupil to drive the tone 
up through the head, raise the soft palate, groove the tongue, 
and make the diaphragm rigid? No. He is only doing a mechan- 
ical thing badly for want of a better way. It is no more scientific 
than kicking the cat out of the way if she gets under your feet. 

Any one who has learned the elements of psychology or 
philosophy knows that everything exists first as idea. The real 
universe is the one that exists in the mind of the creator. The 
real man is the part of him that thinks. To hold that the body 
thinks or acts is equivalent to believing that Gray’s “Elegy” 
was in the pen with which the poet wrote. 

To a natural scientist the only real thing is what he can see, 
therefore he bases his faith on what he conceives to be matter; 
but if we study the great ones—Oswald, Huxley, Grant Allen, 
and others—we find that they long ago reached the conclusion 
that there is no such thing as matter. According to Schopen- 
hauer the world is idea, and this so-called material environment 
is thought objectifying itself. 

Scientists and many vocal teachers, like the members of other 
professions, are not altogether immune to an attack of intellect, 
and at such times the thought that they are doing something 
scientific is particularly agreeable. 

Of all forms of human activity artistic singing is the freest, 
most spontaneous, and lends itself least to mathematical rules. 
Why any one should wish to drag it down from its pinnacle and 
bind it with mechanical fetters can be explained only by the fact 
that those who give themselves up entirely to finding out how a 
thing is done usually know little about the thing itself. 

The real teacher of singing does not look at the voice, he 
listens to it. Hence it follows logically that the most important 
part of a teacher’s training should be learning how to listen. The 
moment the pupil sings a tone there enters an element entirely 
apart from science, namely, how does it sound? Scientific study 
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will not even tell whether the tone is too bright or too sombre. 
To say that every one knows a good tone when he hears it is far 
from the truth. If it were true there would be much less bad 
voice teaching than there is. Furthermore, it requires more time 
to develop a reliable taste in tone quality than it does to learn 
all about vocal mechanism. The development of taste is a prob- 
lem in psychology, not physics, and for this reason it seems in- 
tangible to many. Nevertheless, it is a fact that all that is of 
value to the teacher must be learned through the ear. If the 
teacher’s ear does not tell him everything about the tone, good 
and bad, then heaven help the student. 

The only study of science that can benefit one is the study 
of causation, and causation cannot be cognized by the physical 
senses. We never see, hear, feel, taste, or smell cause. What 
we see or hear is effect. Causation is mental. Natural science 
is dealing with phenomena, with effect, not cause. A regular re- 
currence of phenomena may establish a so-called natural law, 
but the law is that which caused the phenomena. “Law is force,” 
says Hegel, and it is therefore mental. We are told that the law 
of the earth is its path around the sun. This is not true. The 
law of the earth is the mind that makes it revolve around the 
sun. If we would learn the nature, activity, and cause of any- 
thing we must look for it in mind, not matter. For this reason 
the process of voice production is psychologic, not physiologic. 
When a pupil sings, what we hear is effect, not cause. If he is doing 
all manner of unnecessary things with lips, tongue, larynx, etc., 
what we see is effect and the cause is in wrong mental concepts. 
The thing which caused the tone is mental, the force which pro- 
duced it is mental, and the means by which we know whether it is 
good or bad is mental. 

Of this we may be sure, that the tone the pupil sings will 
not be better than the one he has in mind. 

A tone exists first as a mental concept, and the quality of the 
mental concept determines the quality of the tone. 

If there be such a thing as scientific voice production it will 
be found in the sense of what is inherently beautiful, and the 
scientific tone is one which will perfectly express a right idea or 
emotion, and in the nature of things there must be an appropriate 
tone for everything that may be legitimately expressed, for the 
idea carries with it the means of expression. 

If we analyze the pure singing tone we shall find its elements 
are all mental. It has freedom (mental), power (mental), sym- 
pathy (mental). It may express love, joy, compassion, pity, 
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fear, courage, sadness, all of which are states of mind. The only 
thing material is the medium through which these things are 
expressed. When I talk to a student it is his mind which hears 
me. Therefore if I would teach him to sing well I must develop 
certain habits of mind. Strictly speaking there is no such thing 
as a physical habit. A habit is unmistakably a mental trend. 

But whence originated this so-called scientific voice training? 
That the old Italians knew nothing of it is well understood. They 
never saw the vocal cords in action, for the laryngoscope was not 
invented until the middle of the nineteenth century. They con- 
sidered the process artistic rather than scientific. How does it 
sound? was their slogan. They had in mind the finished product, 
beautiful tone, and from the beginning they undertook to develop 
in the mind of the student a perfect tone concept. They learned 
from experience that as they succeeded in doing this and at the 
same time gained perfect freedom from interference and control 
of the breath, that the student began to produce the pure singing 
tone. This is the secret of the old Italian method, which so many 
claim to have discovered, but which never was lost to those teachers 
having the real artistic sense. 

The artist always has in mind the finished product. The 
scientist tries to find out how it is done. The artist begins with 
the idea and works forward to its complete expression. The 
scientist begins with the physical mechanism and works backward 
toward the idea. 

What is responsible for the change from the methods of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? It is safe to say that it 
was not started by the voice teachers. 

Early in the nineteenth century an interesting thing happened. 
Why it happened at that particular time I do not pretend to 
explain. Perhaps it was the logical outcome of centuries of prepa- 
ration. It does not matter. An era of invention began. The 
human mind became aggressively inquisitive. The desire to 
arrive at the ultimate of everything took possession of the race 
and still holds it. The world was filled with a great unrest. Pre- 
vious to that time methods of living, production, transportation, 
etc., were little different from that of biblical times. People and 
nations lived much to themselves. They looked within for their 
inspiration, were not much troubled with world affairs, and de- 
veloped their own national characteristics. But with the invention 
of the steamship, railway, telegraph, there came a marked change. 
These improved methods of communication brought all of the 
mentalities of the world together, and soon all habitable parts of 
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the globe were in daily and hourly contact. The result of this 
was a mental fermentation which increased immeasurably the 
complexity of life, and the present exaggerated and abnormal 
condition of society is the outgrowth. Everything is in the 
melting pot. Art, literature, politics, and religion have suffered 
change. 

Between 1809 and 1813 were born Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt, and Wagner. These men are known as the 
founders of the modern romantic school of music. They grew 
up with the new civilization and could not do otherwise than re- 
flect it in their music. That the new civilization was responsible 
for the new art there is no doubt whatever. The era of invention 
has resulted not only in new methods of education, but of destruc- 
tion as well. The present world condition is the climax of the 
mental fermentation which has been in process for the greater 
part of the last century. If we study one phase of this, namely, 
music, we shall find that it, too, has been increasing in complexity, 
the marked examples of which are Strauss, Debussy, and Schoen- 
berg, the last of which has well nigh created a world-wide musical 
war. 

Since the era of scientific investigation began nothing has 
been able lo escape it. The scrutinizing eye of the scientist has 
been fastened upon everything. With the invention of the 
laryngoscope the voice became a particularly interesting subject 
to the scientist, and to him rather than to the voice teachers must 
be given the credit of originating scientific voice teaching. 

When the scientists began publishing the results of their in- 
vestigations singing teachers at once became interested. The 
thing looked promising. It offered a method shorn of uncer- 
tainties. A method that brought everything under the operation 
of physical laws. A method that was invariable. A method that 
would operate in spite of the student’s lack of musical intellignece. 
And finally a method that would enable them to lay to their soul 
the flattering unction of science. 

True, it did not bother with the psychology of the matter. 
It said: “Do it so and so and a beautiful tone will result,’ be- 
cause scientific laws eternally operating in the same way eternally 
produce the same results. What more could be asked? But 
when it came to bringing this invariable method in contact with 
mentalities that were anything but invariable the trouble began, 
and it has not yet ended. 

The scientific method gave voice teachers something tangi- 
ble, something they could see; whereas the development of tone 
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concept, the artistic instinct, musical feeling, and musicianship 
had to do with things that to most of them were intangible and 
elusive. 

No one doubts the honesty of the teachers who became 
obsessed with the scientific idea. To them it meant increased 
efficiency and accuracy, quicker results with less effort, and no 
failures, hence they broke with the old Italians, the basis of whose 
teaching was beautiful tone and beautiful singing. But in spite 
of the honesty of all those who followed the new way the results 
were calamitous. Voices without number were ruined. From 
the middle to the end of the nineteenth century the scientific idea 
was rampant, and during that period it is probable that the worst 
voice teaching in the history of the world was done. 

Large numbers of people with neither musicianship nor mu- 
sical instincts acquired a smattering of anatomy and a few mechan- 
ical rules and advertised themselves as teachers of scientific voice 
production. The great body of vocal students, anxious to learn 
to sing in the shortest possible time, and having no way of telling 
the genuine from the spurious except by trying it, fell an easy 
prey, and the amount of vocal damage and disaster visited upon 
singers in the name of science was beyond calculation. 

I offer no objection to the work of the scientific investigator. 
It is a work of intense interest, and I have done more of it, I am 
sure, than most teachers. But I do object to the use they would 
have teachers make of such knowledge. It leads to direct con- 
trol and a mechanical way of doing everything. 

That the vocal cords respond automatically to the thought 
of pitch need not be argued. That part of the mechanism above 
the vocal cords which is responsible so largely for the color and 
quality of the tone must respond automatically to the thought of 
tone quality. This it will do unerringly if there is no resistance or 
interference. 

The two great principles of voice production are tone concept 
and freedom. When these two principles have become auto- 
matically operative the difficulties of so-called voice placing dis- 
appear. The study of vocal mechanism bears the same relation 
to singing that piano making does to piano playing, which every 
one knows is no relation at all. The training of voices is simple 
when one is big enough to see that it is psychological, but if he 
never gets beyond tinkering with the vocal instrument his path 
is destined to be thorny. 

Fortunately for the singing world the reaction has begun. 
Slowly but surely we are returning to a saner condition of mind. 
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Every year adds to the number of those who recognize singing as 
an art, whose vision is clear enough to see that the work of the 
scientific investigator should be confined to the laboratory, and 
that the basic principle of singing is freedom in the expression of the 
beautiful, and that the less there is of the mechanical in the process 
the better. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS BY 
CHARLES GOUNOD 


By J.-G. PROD’HOMME 


I. 


SOME LETTERS OF GOUNOD’S YOUTH 
(Rome and Vienna, 1840-1843) 


OWARDS the end of the year 1839 (December the 5th) three 
young laureates of the Institute of France, provided with 
passports for Italy and the reglementary allowance from the 
minister of 600 francs for the journey, took the postcoach starting 
from Jean-Jacques Rousseau street at 8 in the evening. They 
were Hector Lefuel, architect; Vauthier, engraver; and Charles 
Gounod, “‘musician-composer, age twenty-one years, pupil of 
Messrs. Lesueur, Paér and Halévy, members of the Institute and 
of the royal order of the Legion of Honour” (as Raoul Rochette, 
life-secretary of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, expressed it when 
sending a list of the laureates to the minister).! 

Two other winners of the prix de Rome had been named that 
same year of 1839—Ernest Hébert, painter, and Charles Gruyére, 
sculptor; but they did not go with the above party. Gounod and 
his companions were nearly two months on their way, not arriving 
until January the 27th at Rome, where M. Ingres awaited them. 

In his ‘““Mémoires d’un Artiste” the author of Faust left us a 
fairly exact’ account of his sojourn in the Villa Médicis and his 
travels on the peninsula. The letters he wrote to Hector Lefuel,’ 
a friend of his youth, when one or the other was absent from the 
Villa, form a most welcome supplement to the memoirs written 
many years later—toward 1877. In them Gounod discovers an 
enthusiasm for Rome which he retained all his life, but of which 
he had no premonition on his arrival in Italy. “It was a complete 
deception,” he writes in the memoirs; but, little by little, “I felt 
my melancholy giving way to an entirely different feeling.” 

Of rather delicate health throughout youth, and endowed 
with a highly sensitive nature, with a craving for affection which 

1Archives nationales F 21, 608. 


2Born at Versailles in 1810, Hector Lefuel was a comrade of Gounod’s brother 
Urbain in the studio. The intimacy of the two families was of long standing. 
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the separation from his mother, whom he never had left before, 
rendered only the keener, Gounod found in his friend Lefuel, more 
than any one else, a consoler, support, and an almost paternal 
adviser. Hence, the letters he addressed to his ““dear Father” are 
characterized by a familiar, well-nigh filial style, and contain very 
few allusions to any but the most familiar matters, every-day 
happenings. 

They form, like a traveler’s diary, a sort of chronicle of the 
Villa Médicis written by one of its inmates, at first under the 
direction of Ingres, later of his successor, Schnetz. One of the 
last letters, written from Vienna to M. de Pastoret,! is more im- 
portant from the artistic point of view. Penned the day after the 
performance of a Mass which Gounod had begun in Italy and 
finished in Austria, it sets forth the ideas which his stay in Italy 
and his contact with the early masters had caused to germinate 
in his mind. 

The value and interest of this correspondence are, in our 
opinion, enhanced by the circumstance that published letters by 
Gounod are somewhat rare, and that the reader would not gather 
even the slightest hint of the glory which the future held in store 


for the writer. 
* 


Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 
NaPLeEs, Sunday, July 27, 1840. 
Dear Hector: 

When you receive this letter I shall have been bereft of the Acad- 
emy and you for precisely three weeks—or rather of you and the Academy, 
and I assure you, dear friend, that I feel it keenly. Not only have I 
very little reason, physically speaking, to like Naples, being almost in- 
cessantly tormented by violent attacks of colic, but I am not specially 
enchanted with the town from a moral standpoint. I feel no inclination 
to do anything worth while here, so it looks as if my stay were to be in 
the nature of a vacation, all the more so as my Prince Pignatelli, with all 
his protestations of a desire to serve me and his assuredly excellent in- 
tentions, impresses me like a scatterbrain. Only think; this Prince, who 
on leaving Rome with Mme. Daubrée was to visit Palermo for twenty 
days, has only just arrived from there; furthermore, to render our in- 
tercourse more convenient, he is going to live in Castella Mare, where 
(as he says) he will be occupied with some business for the King. I have 
seen him two or three times since he came back, and whenever I speak to 
him concerning the question which interests me, he always ends by an- 
swering ‘‘We shall see, we shall see; let us wait a while.”” What I see 
very clearly is that, once I have made my tour of the islands, which I shall 
begin next week on Thursday or Friday, I shall get ready to return to 


1M. de Pastoret, one of Gounod’s protectors, wrote the text of his graduation- 
cantata Fernand. 
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Rome. I am tired to death of this place; I have seen enough of Naples: 
it is lovely, very lovely, only at evening by moonlight, when the moun- 
tains and the gulf assume an aspect of marvelous beauty. In daylight 
it all looks shabbier and meaner. And there is something disgusting and 
repellant—the populace of Naples. It would be impossible for me to 
spend my life in the midst of a town so peopled. 

It was my intention to write you by yesterday’s post, dear friend; 
but as I had written to Hébert and to Desgoffe,'! I presumed that Hébert 
would let you know about me, and thought it unnecessary to take three 
stones for one throw. So I adjourned this pleasure both for the sake of 
variety in what I write you, and for the pleasure you yourself may have 
in hearing how it goes with me; and as I know that you love me well, I 
do not think myself vain for feeling sure that my writing will please 
you. And I love you well, dear Hector, as you surely know—do you not? 
You are a good friend to us all, and I hope I may deserve to stand as 
well with you in time to come as my good mother and my good Urbain. 
To that end, I shall do everything in my power, and I believe that by 
loving you as dearly as I do, I shall not have to seek after devices to make 
you believe it. I have had a letter from Desgoffe, who tells me that he 
has given you my regards, together with my advice not to fatigue your- 
self too much by work during this wretched and dangerous fever season. I 
trust, my dear good friend, that you will take care of yourself in that re- 
gard; while reading you this lecture I shall add that I do it by proxy 
for your good mother and also mine, who certainly would not fail to 
do it if she were with you. If you do work, I hope at least that it is 
not outdoors, but in yourroom. I seem to remember that you wanted to 
make a copy of a beautiful Ionic capital which had an apparent attraction 
for you, although it was a work that went into very minute details. I 
hope it will not cause you as much labor as that other capital which I 
saw you drawing a trifle overzealously; in view of the rate at which 
you are going, I may expect to see this beautiful drawing finished on 
my return to Rome. I have not yet revisited Pompeii; am reserving it 
till after my tour of the islands and the coast of Naples. I shall prob- 
ably see Boulanger, and what he has done; I shall try to let you know 
about it, in case it would be of interest to you; my roommate, Gué- 
nepin,? does not strike me as caring particularly to see it; I even think 
that he would rather not see it. (Between ourselves, those are matters 
that I can’t understand, considering their ages.) 

How do you feel, dear Hector? How are all your neighbors? Let 
me know—that is, if you have a minute to spare, and it does not bother 
you to write to me; it would give me great pleasure, as you are well aware. 
It seems to me that you must be somewhat lonely at the Villa; is not 
Mme. Cabriac still at Albano? Are you going to appeal to the Direction 
—yes or no? I think you will not; you understand, however, without 
animosity, but also without special sympathy. 

I must tell you, dear friend, that Bousquet and I frequently see 
Mme. Daubrée here, she being my next-door neighbor. I don’t know 


1Ernest Hébert, born at Tronche, Grenoble, in 1817, died 1909, was twice the direc- 
tor of the French Academy. Alexandre Desgoffe, a pupil of Ingres, was born in 1805; 
he traveled in Italy from 1837 to 1842. 

?Francois-J.-B. Guénepin, architect; born at Noliin 1807; grand prix de Rome, 1837. 
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whether, seen by certain eyes, we seem to be growing quite intimate 
with her; in our own eyes, infrequent visits would be all the less ex- 
cusable, as far as I am concerned, because I have no acquaintances here 
to beguile the time except Mme. Hensel.! Lehmann (who is never to 
be found, because he is working at the Study and goes to Pompeii), etc. 
I will say, further, that said lady is full of airs and graces, which would 
make this show of special culture infinitely more distasteful to me. 
However, all this causes me no uneasiness, because I am going to 
leave Naples to make my tour, and almost immediately thereafter to 
return to Rome, and there is no chance that she will go back there at the 
same time as I. But I had scarcely arrived here when Mme. D., know- 
ing that I was her neighbor, fastened upon me, saying. “Oh, now I 
hope that you will drop in to see me; here you have no excuse, in my 
own house, I might say.”” I must say, besides, that she has been very 
good and kind to me when I was suffering, so that I did not wish that 
it should look as if I were holding myself aloof from her; nevertheless, 
it is a habit to which I cannot reconcile myself, especially considering 
what people may easily imagine of a young man in my position. I 
well know that between imagining something about a person and having 
a right to say it, there is a vast difference; however, I think it better to 
face public opinion boldly, particularly at my age. Do you find that 
reasonable? Anyhow, I am in no way uneasy about it. 

Adieu, dear Hector; I embrace you with all my heart; remember 
me to my good comrades and tell them from me that I hope they will give 
me credit for the large share of friendship which the rest of you who be- 
long to my year have been able to acquire during my absence. I shall 
try to fall into step with them, and not to make them repent of their 
confidence. 

Adieu, dear friend; my kindest regards to you and to those of my 
comrades whom you know to be most congenial to me—Vauthier, Lilest,? 
Ottin, Murat. (?) 

With all my heart, your 
CHARLES. 


(Addressed to) 

Monsieur 

Monsieur H. Lefuel, Architecte, 

Pensionnaire de l’Académie de France 

a Rome, 

Villa Médicis. 
Nap_es, August 13, 1840. 

My dear Hector: 

I can stand it no longer in Naples; during the entire day of our 
excursion I felt as well as possible; now that I have come back to this 
accursed town I am attacked by the selfsame maladies, and the self- 
same colic. I have just passed a horrible night with pains in my stomach; 


_ 'Fanny Mendelssohn, sister of the composer. (Cf. her letters and reminiscences in 
“Die Familie Mendelssohn,” vols. i and ii.) 
, *André Vauthier-Galle, sculptor and engraver of medallions, born 1818, grand prix 
in 1839.—Auguste-Louis-Marie Ottin, born 1811 in Paris, grand prix in 1836.—Jean 
Murat, painter, born 1807, grand prix in 1837. 
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and I am not only in pain, but it hurts me to see my poor Guénepin up 
and about, for he rises at any hour of the night to attend to me, give me 
to drink, etc.; in fact, he is kindness itself towards me. So I am going 
to leave Naples in three or four days and proceed to Isola to visit M. 
Grevenich, a friend of Desgoffe’s, whom I have already mentioned, | 
believe, in one of my letters. They tell me that the air there is very 
salubrious, and I shall lead a more regular life and have better meals 
than in Naples, which has probably contributed not a little to my bodily 
disorders; and I shall be very glad, I assure you, to reéstablish my health 
in a measure before returning to Rome. I expect to remain among the 
mountains of Isola (in the neighborhood of Frosinone) for some eight or 
ten days; and then in one day I shall return to Rome and install myself 
in my room with my settled habits, my comrades, my good friends—for 
my existence here is incredibly empty. You will answer that I have one 
of my best friends here—Bousquet. That is true; but he lives far away 
from me, and his life is not the same as mine. Mme. Hansel! has taken 
herself off; consequently, no more music; now I have only Mme. Dau- 
brée, where I can meet my friend and find a little enjoyment; now then, 
that is not enough—I prefer my life in Rome to Mme. Daubrée; if I were 
not ill, perhaps I might not feel moved to reason thus, because, when one 
is in good health, one does not notice that life is so tiresome, and the 
more so because I have had the sea, where I went in bathing every day, 
twice oftener than once, which I found delightful. All in all, when one 
expects to restore one’s health, one is quite likely to lose sight of the 
pleasant aspects of one’s position; and the advantages, even if they are 
many, dwindle to nothingness compared with the chances of bettering 
one’s health. So, my dear Hector, that is the plan I have made; at 
least, I shall have peace and quiet for a while before reéntering our Villa, 
and I really hope to be rested and refreshed. 

And how are you, dear friend? I perceive that I began, with a sort 
of egotism, by assailing your ears with a long Jeremiad instead of speak- 
ing of yourself. If you can find it in your heart to send me once more 
some news about yourself and the Academy, address me in care of 
Grevenich at Isola, and ask Desgoffe precisely how to word the ad- 
dress—I do not know just how it should be written. As for myself, I 
shall let you hear from me and inform you how I am getting along in my 
resting-place No. 2, unless it happens that, shunning Scylla, I fall into 
Charybdis! 

Tell our good Desgoffe that I shall write him as soon as I arrive in 
Isola. I hope that both he and Mme. Desgoffe are well; the latter, as he 
told me, has been seriously indisposed of late. 

Also tell Hébert that I shall write him the day after to-morrow, if 
I can, or else from Isola within four or five days. Give him my very 
kindest regards; his kind letter gave me great pleasure, and I am very 
sensible of his remembrance of me. We shall all doubtless have much 
to say to one another when we meet. 

I beg you not to forget to give my respects to M. and Mme. Ingres; 
it is always pleasant for them to know that their absent pensionnaires 
bear them in mind when writing to their friends. So I entrust you with 
this message. 


1Fanny Mendelssohn-Hensel is meant. 
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Guénepin desires to be cordially remembered to you, dear friend. 
He intends to go to Pompeia in two or three days, to work like a galley- 
slave.—I did not see Boulanger there when I passed through on return- 
ing from my excursion. He is always hard at work, so I am told, accord- 
ing to his habit. 

Adieu, dear Hector; keep yourself well. I embrace you in all love 
and affection, and beg you to remember me to all my comrades, more 
particularly Vauthier, Hébert, Murat, Ottin, Pils'; and tell the last- 
named how sorry I was to hear of his illness, and how sincerely I wish 
him speedy recovery. 

Adieu, dear friend! With all my heart 
CHARLES. 
(Addressed to) 
Monsieur 
Monsieur H. Lefuel, architecte, 
Pensionnaire de l|’Académie de France 


a Rome, 
Villa Médicis. 
(Postmarks) NAP. 1840 ROMA 
13 AGO. 15 (or 16) 
AGO 
1840 
(ARRIVO) 


Rog, Saturday, Feb. 13, [1841]. 
Dear Hector: 

Blanchard leaves us this evening; he tells me that he will prob- 
ably go to call on you on the way, so I gave him these few lines for me 
(sic). I have no news for you; so I shall repeat an old story—that I 
love you dearly. Moreover you shall hear that to-day, February 13th, 
the first day of the Carnival, your friend has very fine weather, as you 
also probably have where you are; furthermore, that my health is not 
so bad, though day before yesterday evening I had an attack of ague, 
and a touch of fever (so Mme. Raymond says). I say nothing about 
it to my mother, for that would completely upset her, and besides, it 
is only a passing scare, I hope. 

I do not know whether these lines are destined to reach you; I 
make them very brief and very uninteresting, so that if they should 
be lost or burned by the bearer, you will be deprived of nothing more 
than affectionate remembrances which I can make good in later letters. 

The first of these will certainly speak to you concerning M. Schnetz, 
whom we still expect to-morrow evening or day after to-morrowmorning. 
- From M. Ingres, no portrait as yet; that’s an urgent matter, never- 
theless.? 

Adieu, dear good friend; keep yourself well. I embrace you as I 
love you, with all my heart. 

Ever yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


‘Auguste Pils, military painter, born Nov. 7, 1815; grand prix of 1838. 

*Ingres was soon to resign the direction of the Academy. Before his departure he 
did, in fact, paint the portrait of Gounod, and took it himself to the composer's mother. 
This portrait has been reproduced several times, and wrongly dated 1844 instead of 1841. 
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(Addressed to) 
Monsieur 
Monsieur Hector Lefuel. 
Saturday, Feb. 20, 1841. 


Dear Hector: 

I have received your very kind and very amiable letter, which 
gave me inexpressible pleasure. However, I should not be already 
telling you of it to-day, were it not that I have to send you a letter from 
Versailles which arrived here for you, and which Fleury! kept five or six 
days without informing me. I also wanted to return you your letter to 
Blanchard,? but then received yours desiring me to burn it. To-day is 
Saturday, and I write you to make sure, for I shall have no more time 
to-day, and next Tuesday I have to write to my mother. 

Adieu, my dear good friend, with all my heart and brotherly love, 

Cu. Gounop. 


(Addressed to) 


Monsieur 
Monsieur Hector Lefuel 
a Florence. 

Poste restante. 

Rome, Saturday, Feb. 27, 1841. 
Dear good friend: 

I have read your letter from Foligno with the liveliest pleasure; 
since you reveal to me, in this letter, a species of aversion for expressions 
of gratitude, I am going to keep mine to myself; but you will surely 
allow me to say, at least, how deeply I am moved by your affectionate 
remembrances, by your brotherly advice, all kindness and tenderness, 
and what a warm, sweet emotion they inspired within me. I have al- 
ready read those dear lines over and over again, and no doubt I shall 
catch myself reading them yet many a time, until the arrival of others 
which these will help me to await. As for what you say about my fever, 
that amounted to nothing at all; but since then, dear friend, I dealt 
myself a handsome blow which, thank heaven, has had no further ill 
effects, though it may have caused some uneasiness at the time. On 
returning from a bal costumé at Delannoy’s I bumped my forehead 
against the great door of the Academy, of which only the wicket was 
open. As it was 2 o'clock in the morning, and the portier had no light 
burning, I did not see the narrow entrance, and ran head foremost into 
the doorway as if it had stood wide open; the blow was of such violence 
that M. and Mme. Desgoffe, with whom I was coming home, [would have] 
thought it was the door that had slammed to, had not a sudden ejacula- 
tion escaped me. They ascended the stairs first, while I remained behind 
to pay the cabman; then, in the twinkling of an eye, my head was soused 
with cold water, Desgoffe put me into his own bed, and they sent out for 
Grana, who took care of me; I stayed in bed for a whole day, on diet; 


1One of the superintendents of the Villa Médicis. 
2Probably Auguste Blanchard, born at Paris in 1819, winner of the second prize for 
engraving. 
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the day after that I took a strong footbath, and now I am as well again 
as if nothing had happened. Very fortunately, Grana was found at 
home, and several went together to fetch him; for at that dark hour of 
the night the streets of Rome are not safe. For a good half-hour I was 
delirious; I talked in an incoherent fashion; it seems that I imagined 
myself in a carriage which I wanted to have stopped—and I know not 
what else. The Desgoffes bestowed every care and attention on me; 
their kindness really knows no bounds. Thanks to all these kind atten- 
tions, dear friend, I am all right again now. 

I have given your regards as you requested to our good comrades, 
and to M. and Mme. Ingres, who still have no idea when they are going 
away. Mme. Ingres always declares that they will leave before the 15th 
of March; but I'll wager, in the first place, that M. Ingres will not have 
finished his paintings by then, and, in the second place, that there is 
some understanding between him and M. Schnetz that he wishes to keep 
secret, and by which he induces the latter not to hurry himself. My 
opinion is based on certain remarks which M. Ingres has let fall. Of 
course, I may be wrong, but I should not be surprised if I were right. 
In any event, I shall certainly let you know beforehand both the day 
of their departure and that of their arrival in Florence.—(Tell Court- 
épée that Mme. Ingres will be glad to take charge of his card; and also 
tell him, from Normand, that M. de Luce has not been able to procure 
the earrings for three piastres, such as he wanted; that there are no more 
to be had; and that if he desires to have some similar ones made, he 
will have to spend ten piastres. If these conditions are acceptable, 
let him inform me by your next letter, and I will tell Normand;' or, if 
he prefers, let him write Normand himself immediately.) 

To-day I have received no news from home; I had expected to hear, 
and to let you know. That will go over till next time, I see, for the 
post-rider has arrived, and for to-day there is no more hope.—I per- 
ceive, dear Hector, having your letter lying before me, that I write 
very badly, and I admire your ability to write a letter so well; for my 
part, I want to say all there is to be said, when I write; all that I should 
like to say goes pell-mell through my noddle, and when anything occurs 
to me I am always in fear lest I forget it while I am writing something 
else. Happily for me you are indulgent in this regard; I thank you for 
it, dear friend, and I trust that you will make up for this particular in- 
dulgence by being more strict in other matters; rest assured that strict- 
ness on your part can never frighten me now; through it all I shall see 
only your good will and the friendly devotion with which you open 
your heart to me. 

I am very glad to learn that the bad weather and dampness have 
not caused you to catch cold; but I could wish to see you well rid of 
your other “incommodity,”’ which exacts so many “commodities.” 

I send you a letter from Paris, probably addressed to you by some- 
body who was ill informed concerning your itinerary; but for that, I 
might easily have written you a double sheet. I say nothing to you 
about M. Schnetz, who is probably still in Florence, where you may 
perhaps have seen him; that would be a bit of good luck for you. 


1Charles-Victor Normand, born in 1811, grand prix of 1838, 





sneer 
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(Guénepin, Chambard, Murat, Hébert, and first and foremost my 
old brother, all desire to be kindly remembered to you.) 
My best regards to Courtépée. 
Adieu; I embrace you most affectionately, 
CHARLES. 
(Letter without address; one-half sheet.) 


Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 
Rome, April 1, 1841. 
Dear good friend: 

By the operation of the “golden touch,” which quite naturally 
takes effect on the first of every month, I am just now at Mme. Ingres’, 
who, after handing over my danaro, enjoins me to inform you that you 
had requested her permission to receive your money at Florence and 
Venice only, but not at Genoa; but that you need not feel uneasy— 
yesterday the banker in Genoa was notified, and next Thursday she 
herself will give you the address at Florence. So now you know posi- 
tively the day on which M. Ingres will arrive; he also enjoins me to tell 
you that he has had no time to answer your letter, but will reply in person 
a week from to-day. After changing his plans for the journey several 
times, he has finally decided to take the extra-post for Florence, and since 
yesterday evening his seats have been engaged for next Tuesday. I do 
not know the hour at which the extra-post arrives at Florence; you 
merely have to inquire down there, and you will not fail to meet M. and 
Mme. Ingres when they debark. You are also requested to inform M. 
Conin of the arrival of the two travelers. 

Let me tell you, my dear father, that when I received your letter 
I was getting ready to answer it, when the happy thought struck me to 
wait awhile; thus I have the pleasure of writing you in possession of 
news from you, instead of asking about you and at the same time reading 
you a lecture for your delay in keeping me informed. You know, my 
dear father, that during this journey all my apprehensions are centered 
on your health. I know that you take precious little care of yourself, 
and this disposition makes me anxious in view of the necessity under 
which you consider yourself to work hard. I beg you, dear Hector, 
do be careful; health is your present possession, but it is a possession 
which one ought not to consider wholly at one’s disposal.—As for myself, 
I am working hard, and begin to see the end of my Mass. It makes me 
happy that what they know of it in the Academy has given pleasure; 
at present I am writing the Credo, which I had kept for the final effort, 
in hopes that every day might bring me a little more of the strength 
needful for undertaking the expression of such a subject. My copy is 
coming out in fine shape, and giving me no trouble at all; I am delighted, 
as you may imagine, to have this one anxiety the less. I can easily be- 
lieve that your fatherly heart may also have its little tremolo on the 
day of performance; I shall make it a point to write immediately how it 
went off; perhaps I may even be able to let you know in advance, after 


the rehearsals.! 


1Cf. in the supplement to the “‘Mémoires d’un Artiste’’{(p. 216 et seq.) a letter from 
Gounod and Hébert to Lefuel of May 4 (not April 4), 1841, 
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Here we have heard an ugly rumor concerning Paris and the King; 
besides the immediate prospect of the shipwreck of my Mass (which is a 
mere detail), I have shivered in fear of what might have happened, if 
the King were assassinated; but it appears to have been a false alarm; 
there were no further details, and we hear no more of the matter.' 

To-day the exhibition of our painters, sculptors, architects, etc., 
takes place; I have again viewed your piece, which is very effective. 
The sculpture is superb this year—the figure by Ottin, which you know; 
that by Chambard, which is considered ravishing, and which has given 
me great pleasure; the copy by Gruyére,? which is very fine, they say; 
and the bas relief by Vilain.* The biggest thing in the way of painting 
is the copy by Papety; he sends in one of the ceilings of the Farnese Paiace, 
by Jules Romain—you know the original, and you have doubtless seen 
the copy in the making.—I have received news from Mamma, who always 
charges me to give you her best regards, and the same from Urbain. 

Mme. Ingres pounces upon me to make me seal my letter so that she 
can send it to the post with hers. I shall do so, embracing you with all 
my heart, as I love you and always shall love you. 

Give my kindest regards to Courtépée.«| I handed your letter to 
Murat, who intends to write you one of these days. 

Adieu, dear Father. With all my heart, your 

Cu. Gounop. 


(Addressed to) 
Monsieur 
Monsieur H. Lefuel 
a Florence. 
Poste restante. 


(Postmarked) 
ROMA 
1 


APR 
41 


(Double sheet; three full pages and the address.) 


Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 
Frascati, Friday, Oct. 1, [1841]. 
My dear Hector: 

I should be greatly obliged if you would send me ten piastres by 
the vetturino who brings you this note; we shall not go back to Rome 
until Tuesday evening, and according to my calculation we shall be a 
trifle short of cash to pay our expenses here. We took along only enough 
to last us eight or ten days, and we shall stay thirteen. 


‘Allusion to a sham attempt upon the person of Louis Philippe. Gounod’s Mass 
was executed at Saint-Louis-des-Frangais on May the Ist, the anniversary of the king’s 
accession. 


*Théodore-Charles Gruyére, sculptor of statuary, born Paris, 1814, grand prix of 


1838 


‘Victor Vilain, sculptor, born Paris, 1813, grand prix of 1838. 
‘Architecte, rapin (apprentice) to Lefuel. 
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Put the money into a little box, well wrapped up and well sealed, 
and at the same time add, as a matter of precaution, a couple of written 
lines, at sight of which I will pay the vetturino his commission. 

If you happen to be passing Condotti No. 23, where Mme. Pommier 
the corset-maker lives, tell her, or, if you please, send her word in French 
by Michel, that I shall be in Rome Tuesday evening, and that I shall pay 
her a visit Wednesday morning to select another piano as good as the one 
I had before; because I am not at all desirous to be the dupe of this 
accident of the Banco rotto. 

Adieu, dear Hector; I thank you in advance for all that I am asking 
you to do for me, and embrace you with all my heart as, 

Your devoted friend, 
Cu. Gounon. 


Many regards to Fleury; ask after his health from me, and let me 
know in your answer. 


(Addressed) 
Al signor H. Lefuei 
Pensionato all’Accademia di Francia 
Roma 


Villa Medici. 
(One-half sheet, 2 pages.) 


Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 
Frascati, Sunday, Oct. 3, [1841]. 


My dear Hector: 

Thank you ever so much for your paternal obligingness, and over 
and above that for the sublime foresight which moved you to add two 
piastres to the sum I asked you for; they will be a very present help. 
Hébert has informed me that you are well—I am delighted to hear it; 
that Paccard won the prize—which pleases me immensely. Four days 
ago I had a letter from my mother telling me that Urbain gave the prize 
to Paccard; all the better that the award was well placed, for the winner 
is a fine fellow and a man of talent. 

We may not be in Rome until Wednesday in the daytime instead of 
Tuesday evening; I shall be very glad indeed to see you again, my dear 
father, and to embrace you as I love you. 

Your affectionate son and friend, 
Cu. Gounop. 


(One-quarter sheet, without address.) 
Gounod to Besozzi.' 
Rog, Feb. 25, 1842. 
My dear Besozzi: 
As Bousquet is sending a letter I seize the opportunity to send you 
a few lines in remembrance and to thank you for having thought of me 


1Désiré Besozzi, born Versailles in 1814, died Paris in 1879, descended from a 
family of oboeists and bassoonists who were famous in the eighteenth century. He won 
the prix de Rome in 1837. 
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in a letter to Bonassieux.' You ask how I am faring and what I am doing. 
I fancy that I am faring as everybody else fares; I am continually seek- 
ing, and it always seems as if it took me a long while to find. I had heard 
that you have written an overture which is a big thing; according to 
what little Bousquet has told me about it, I imagined that it might 
possibly be a sort of symphony in one movement; I was glad to hear of the 
birth of this serious composition, for I should have taken steps to get it 
before our society; but I restrained my joy on learning that, on account 
of its length, they had mutilated it most reprehensibly, or at least forced 
you to mutilate it. That’s as far as they have got in Paris; it seems to 
be impossible for them to listen to an idea that is more or less new and 
for that very reason somewhat extended; for it appears to me that greater 
elevation is naturally associated with greater breadth. 

Bousquet? has told me of a thing which I dreaded and which has 
now come to pass; that the “Romance Puget,’ in other words, the 
Musical Album, has attained its highest degree of brutalizing influence. 
As you may imagine, that pleases me very little; although such epidemics 
are not so severe as to kill art, they do kill a far too great number of ears 
that might otherwise have been destined to hear the true voice. What 
a pity that one cannot prevent the foul weed from growing! 

After all, when one’s bile has been well stirred up, one must always 
arm oneself with patience; in fact, one ought not to get into such a tan- 
trum. As for me, my dear Besozzi, I am just now engaged on a work 
which you will most probably hear on my return to France; it is a sym- 
phony with choruses, in four movements; the subject is Christ—His 
persecution, His death, a prophecy against Jerusalem, and the resurrec- 
tion. 

I wish you to know what I am occupying myself with. But I beg 
you very urgently not to let the matter get abroad; you see that I re- 
pose every confidence in you in telling you all about it without circum- 
locution, and have no doubt that you will observe the discretion which I 
request in the affair. 

Adieu, my dear Besozzi; I beg you to keep a small corner in your 
heart for me; I value your friendship highly, and you may rest assured 
that I, for my part, shall be very glad to see you and be with you once 
more. 

Adieu! I press your hand, and remain your devoted, 

Cx. Gounop. 


Ch. Gounod to the Marquis de Pastouret. 
Vienna, Saturday, Mar. 25, 1843. 
Monsieur le Comte: 
I trust you will pardon me for not having replied immediately to 
your very kind letter; I was obliged to delay my own for several days 


1Jean-Marie Bonassieux, born Panissiére (Loire) in 1810, died Lyons in 1892, grand 
prix in sculpture in 1836. He decorated the church of St. Augustin at Paris. In Rome, 
he, like Gounod, joined the society of artists of St. John the Evangelist, founded by 
Lacordaire. 

2Georges Bousquet, born Perpignan in 1818, died St. Cloud in 1854; grand prix 
of 1838 for musical composition. 


’Allusion to the works of Loisa Puget. 
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in order to answer satisfactorily your questions concerning my labors 
and my sojourn here. This very morning there has been performed, 
at the church of St. Charles, a vocal Mass composed by me (written in 
a style closely approximating that of the Sixtine Chapel). It was ex- 
ecuted in quite a satisfactory manner. As for the composition itself, 
I can say nothing, so deeply do I feel that one would have to be far 
superior to what I am to have the power and a right to judge oneself. 
God grant that I may be (as I hope that I am) now on the right and 
fitting path as regards sacred music. I know not what may be the 
result, for myself, of the musical course which I propose to follow; may 
I only be worthy of becoming such an instrument as I should be happy 
to become, and, in the end, may my works be at one with my most sin- 
cere and heartfelt aspirations—but they are very high, and the goal is 
far distant. Religious art, whose traces have been lost for so long in 
France, sends a summons only to courageous and capable reformers; 
several would be capable; I am sure that I should be courageous; but it 
is requisite that I should aid this courage with every support, with all 
possible research and meditation; I hope, Monsieur le Comte, that you, 
who are so kind as to show so genuine an interest in me, will sometimes 
do me the kindness to speak to me about my aims, to assist me to see and 
know them for what they are, for I should be as proud of your approba- 
tion as I am happy in your affection; and as I know that you are incapable 
in any way whatsoever of loving a thing which does not deserve your love, 
your approbation will always inspire the greatest confidence in me; in 
these earliest attempts of my youth I feel all else swept away before one 
sole emotion—enthusiasm; it is beautiful, but it frequently leads astray 
when it precedes full knowledge or dominates it; when one succeeds in 
founding it on knowledge, one is saved. Without meaning to say that 
I consider myself the one, I do sincerely desire to have the other; toward 
that end I propose to strive with all my strength, and a lifetime will not 
suffice to attain it. That is what my stay in Vienna has clearly shown 
me; and even were this conviction all that I have gained thereby, I 
think it of such importance as never to permit me to regret having 
ravished six long months from the most charming and delightful life one 
can lead—the life passed beside one’s dear mother. May God some day 
requite her for all the sacrifices for us, of every nature, with which her 
life has been filled. 

I do not know, Monsieur le Comte, what will be thought and 
written about my latest work; should anything appear concerning it, 
flattering or not, I shall send it to my mother; for I do not ask that 
one should gild the pill for me—these matters are not like medicine, 
one has to swallow them as they come. One can only profit by them 
when they are distilled by men of merit, and it is the verdict of such 
men that I await with impatience and anxiety. 

Adieu, monsieur le comte; permit me to thank you again, from the 
bottom of my heart, for your constant mindfulness of my welfare; be 
assured of my eternal gratitude for your favor, and believe me, with the 
most affectionate respect. 


Your very humble and very devoted servant, 


Cu. Gounop. 
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(Addressed to) 
Monsieur 
Monsieur le comte de Pastoret! 
Place Louis XV, n° 6, 
Paris. 


Ch. Gounod to Pierre Dupont. 
Paris, Wednesday, Jan. 24, [1844]. 
My dear friend: 

I have received your very kind letter; in it you very gracefully do 
me the honor of supposing that it will cross one of mine; unhappily for 
me, that is not the case, and it is I who am sadly in arrears with you. 
Pardon me for it, dear friend; I did promise you, and I want to keep my 
word, with equal pleasure, but you will easily have noticed, during these 
few weeks that you have absented yourself, how reluctant your new 
friend is to take pen in hand, and there are certainly cases in which this 
inertness are wholly inexcusable. Confiteor .... . et tibi frater, quia 
... ete.—I am very glad to hear what you say about yourself, your 
life, your work, what you have made up your mind to do: and though I 
do not know what that is, you tell me that you have done what you re- 
solved, which in itself makes you highly estimable, in view of the value of 
perseverance for that to which it is applied.—I have given your regards 
to the persons to whom you requested me to give them, and more espe- 
cially to our common father, who is going to leave us on Monday the 29th 
and proceed direct to Grenoble without passing through Orléans, a route 
he avoids on account of the fatigue involved. His last two lectures were 
two masterpieces—not that this is astonishing, coming from him, but it 
was good to hear; it is in this aspect that they were masterpieces. I 
hope you will be able to find a fairly satisfactory review of them in 
U'Univers religieux; one might have said of him, after laying this first 
course of the foundations of his edifice, Vidit quod esset bonum.—I shall 
see our father to-morrow evening; I hope he will accord me a kiss for 
you, in which case I shall try to keep it as fresh as possible for you, by 
taking care of myself as well as I can.—It will afford me lively pleasure 
to see you again; we shall talk about him again by ourselves and vivify 
our memories of him the best we can, so that his departure may not be 
to grievous for us. 

He has told me who is to be his successor—the same for you as 
for me; it is Abbé Gibert of St. Sulpice. I do not know whether you are 
acquainted with him; to me he is an unknown quantity, except for the 
fact that my dear friend Abbé Gay has some slight acquaintance with 
him; it likewise happened that he heard him most favorably spoken of 
by a young abbé who lives with him and thinks the world of him. So 
we are satisfied with regard to fundamentals; there remains the question 
of impressionable sympathy, which will soon be settled, either by his 


1Bibliotheque nationale, fonds frang., nouv. acq. 10,177. Autograph letters ad- 
dressed to the Marquis de Pastoret, f. 283-290; letter of 2 pages, 3, 4. Above the date 
we find this memorandum in pencil, in M. Pastoret’s hand: ‘‘M. Gounod, composer 
of sacred music.”” Amédée-David de Pastoret was the author of the words of the can- 
tata which were handed Gounod to set to music, in 1839, when he won the prix de Rome. 
A member of the Institute, and senator, the Marquis de Pastoret, born in 1791, died on 
May 19, 1857. 
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failure to"offer it to us as a slight sacrifice (should there be disappoint- 
ment in this regard), or by his making up for the lack of it through his 
beneficent words, or finally (which is possible), and on the contrary, by 
this young ecclesiastic’s inspiring our sympathy to the highest degree. 
In any event, my friend, let us remember that he is the successor chosen 
by Dominique, and rely on him without fear. 

Adieu; return speedily; I greet you and love you with all my heart. 

Cu. Gounon. 


(Addressed to) 
Monsieur 
Monsieur Pierre Dupont 
chez Monsieur Lebeau, libraire Imprimeur 
(Seine et Marne) a Provins 


(Postmarked) 
Paris, Jan. 25, 1844. 
Provins, Jan. 25, 1844. 


Ch. Gounod to the Mayor of the (formerly) 11th Arrondissement. 


VILLE DE PARIS, 
ECOLES COMMUNALES, 
DIRECTION DE L’ORPHEON. 


Paris, Monday, April 10, 1854. 
Monsieur le Maire: 

I have the honor of informing you that, in accordance with the 
wish you expressed to me, I have made a point of visiting the school of M. 
Charpentier at 109 Rue de Vaugirard; my inspection, which took place 
during the hour of the class in singing, has satisfied me that there is a 
notable improvement in the deportment of the children, and progress 
as compared with the past with regard to attention and discipline, al- 
though some little carelessness may still be noticed. I trust that the 
auspicious harmony subsisting between the Director of this school and 
the teacher of singing will speedily bring about the result we so much 
desire, and to which nothing can more sensibly contribute than an agree- 
ment between the various masters charged with the instruction and 
advancement of the children. 

Believe me, Monsieur le Maire, .... . to be 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 
Cu. Gounop. 
To M. le Maire of the XIth Arrondissement, 
Archives of the Dept. of the Seine. 


Ch. Gounod to H. Lefuel. 
My dear Hector: 
I am about to ask a favour of you, not for myself—though it 
amounts to the same thing, as it is for a friend.—I have been told that 
the allotment of the various tasks of painting at the Louvre! is at present 


'Lefuel was one of the architects commissioned to superintend the various con- 
siderable artworks carried out at the Louvre under Napoleon III. In this position he 
was the successor of Visconti. 
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under way, and I wish to remind you how greatly I should be pleased 
if my excellent friend Desgoffe might obtain a morsel of this cake [vulgo, 
have a finger in this pie]. Whatever confidence I may feel in the suc- 
cess of my application is based solely on your friendship for me, which 
will incline you, I am sure, to accede to my request if it is possible. 

Besides, you yourself are aware of the worth of this friend of whom 
I speak, both as a man and as an artist. So I can do no more than to 
place in the hands of yo: ~ heart and your taste the proposition which I 
address to you, and whose happy result I ardently desire. 

I should have begun by telling you how glad I was to hear that 
Madame Lefuel is better. If I thought she could receive visitors, we 
would come—Anna and myself—to congratulate her. 

Ever thine, 
Cu. Gounon. 
(One-half sheet, bordered with black, 2 pages, with neither address nor date, circa 186-.) 


II. 


LETTERS TO HIS PUBLISHER CHOUDENS 


1860. 
My dear Friend: 

I have corrected the Italian translation of Faust down to the foot 
of page 29. But, before proceeding further, I must inform you that it 
has already taken me six hours to revise this piece of work, which is 
positively shameful in its carelessness! No two consecutive words are 
in their right place, and one loses what few brains one is possessed of in 
stumbling through a task so wretchedly done by the translator. I 
should not care to earn my living by such work as I have just finished. 
In case you wish me to continue, have the goodness to tell your employee 
that I request him to be so kind as to write the words under the syllables 
|sic!] and not haphazard, as he is not at all averse to doing!—It is shame- 
ful, shameful! — 

Yours, 
Cu. Gounon. 
1860. 
My dear Friend: 

M. Denizet—the bearer of these lines, whose wife is to sing next 
Saturday or Saturday week at the ThéAtre-Lyrique—would like to pro- 
cure for her a vocal score (piano and voice) of Faust, in order that she 
may be enabled to learn the réle which she has already studied with 
Mme. Ugalde, and which she will sing, I think, to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Much regretting to have missed you yesterday evening, sincerely 
yours, 

Cu. Gounon. 


1861. 
My dear Choudens: 
I am sending you a charming little friend, full of talent—Mlle. 
Juliette Dorus, a daughter of the celebrated flutist. I beg you to let her 
have the various vocal numbers of my repertory which she happens not 
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to possess and which she would like to have; and, besides, it would be 
very nice of you to get her the Chanson du Printemps which she desires 
to have and which I cannot give her, not having it myself. 
Thanking you in advance, sincerely yours, 
Cu. Gowunop. 


Arcacuon, Aug. 16, 61. 
My dear Choudens: 

I have time to write you only a couple of lines; I am working hard, 
and my third act is making progress.' 

I wish they could await my return before taking up the revival of 
the Médecin? with Lesage; I have no reason whatever for absolutely re- 
jecting this combination, but I am not sure that the rdéle is written in a 
style suitable for Lesage’s voice; I should like to hear him before letting 
the matter go on. I do not wish to have this réle altered or modified in 
any manner, and [I insist that the air in the third act, “‘Vive le médecin,” 
shall not be omitted. 

So look out for that; I shall be in Paris the 2d of September, or the 
3d at latest. 

Tell Bizet that I am going to write him, and press his hand for me. 

In hopes of soon receiving a letter from you, . . . 

Sincerely yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


Napues, Wednesday, May 7, 1862. 
Dear Choudens: 

Our numerous daily long and fatiguing excursions really make 
correspondence almost impossible. Therefore, I shall be very laconic. 

I thank you for kind remembrance and for your good and affectionate 
letters, which afford me double pleasure by bearing witness to your 
friendship and bringing regular news of what is going on in Paris, either 
concerning myself or with respect to other works and artists of the Capi- 
tal. The letter from Gross gave me great pleasure, and also the one 
from Cormon, for whom I send you the subjoined message. 

My wife feels rather tired; both she and my little Jean suffered a 
good deal during our trips in the steamboat; with this exception, our 
healths are not in a bad way. As for me, I run like a Basque; [ still 
worship Pompeii. Yesterday I climbed Vesuvius; I have again seen my 
dear Isle of Capri; all this elevates me and does me good; I hope it will 
engender offspring for me later. 

It was not necessary, dear friend, that I should be far away from 
you in order to realize your friendship for me; but distance and absence 
make me appreciate it still more, and I hope you feel sure of my affection 
for yourself; neither of us, thank heaven, is what they call a quitter 
(ldcheur). 

Give my very best regards to Bizet, Barbier and Carré; be sure to 
remember me to your excellent wife, whom I love with all my heart, as she 


1He refers to la Reine de Saba. 
2Le Médecin malgré lui. 
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deserves. I have bought myself a guitar, which I shall bring back to 
Paris; that’s all the Music I have on the journey; as you see, I have no 
opera troupe with me; it is merely to entertain the ear, and for wandering 
minstrelsy. 

Adieu, dear friend; I love you most sincerely. 

Ever your, 
Cu. Gounop. 

You would do me a great favour by letting Mme. Haller (9 Rue St.- 
Florentin) know that I send her my best regards, with regrets that our 
wandering life does not leave us time to write to her as I should like to. 


(In Mme. Gounod’s handwriting.) 


I desire, my dear Choudens, to show you personally that I have not 
forgotten you, and that I have taken your courteous admonition to heart. 
It is very kind of you to keep us informed, as you do, of whatever may 
interest us; your letters are the delight of the colony, and only one 
fault is found with them—that they are too short. Do not write us at 
Naples after the 10th; we shall return via Rome, where we intend to stay 
another week, and from there we shall inform you of our future plans. 


Naptes, Saturday, May 17, 1862. 
Dear Choudens: 

Our plans for the journey have just been upset once more by a 
new accident, which did not happen to ourselves, but to Mme. Rhoné, 
and concerning which I beg you not to breathe a syllable, for the reason 
that her family would be dreadfully uneasy if they heard of it. Mme. 
Rhoné is at present, according to all appearances, out of danger, but for 
four days she distressed us with frightful attacks of gastro-intestinal 
catarrh, of the same nature as those which have already endangered her 
life several times. 

We do not know the precise date on which we shall leave Naples; 
if improvement should continue, it is probable that we can leave on Tues- 
day the 20th. We shall return by way of Rome, where we may remain 
for a week or a fortnight, perhaps less, perhaps more; it depends on the 
state of our health. In any event, do not assume me to be in Rome after 
the 22d, but rather address me poste restante at Florence until the 30th 
of this month; if your letter arrives before I do, it will await me there; 
but I am really at a loss to determine the dates more precisely. 

I feel that I am going to be very sorry indeed to leave Italy, in spite 
of everything that attaches me to Paris and draws me thither with so 
many ties. I feel that this region of Rome and Naples is my real, my 
sole country; it is here that I could wish to dwell until my death. This 
region develops me, instructs me, vitalizes me, more than any other— 
more than my homeland; my heart is not there, where my home is. 

Do me the kindness to send my manuscript orchestral score of la 
Reine de Saba to Mme. Rhoné’s as soon as she returns, that is to say, the 
Ist of June. First make inquiry whether she has returned at that date. 
If she has, send her my manuscript, which she requires to render me a 
service; if not, wait till she comes. 
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Adieu, dear friend; within a month or six weeks I shall see you once 
more. I have seen some superb things; I occupy myself a little in the 
morning with drawing a few of them; I do not write a note of music; I am 
taking on fat as fast as I can. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


Press Bizet’s hand; I shall write him from Rome.! 


(Saint-CLoup?) Sept. 26, 1862. 
Dear Friend: 

The Director at Hamburg has sent me a reply which I received yester- 
day evening. He consents to put off until Tuesday, Oct. 7, the grand 
representation of Faust which was arranged for to-morrow, Sept. 27. So 
I shall set out on Sunday in daytime. You know whether I should be glad 
to have you as a traveling companion; since you have given me reason 
to hope that we might go together, I inform you of my plans so that, in 
case your intentions remain the same, you can take measures accordingly. 

My health is good, but my confounded left leg still refuses any hint 
of improvement; I hope that the week between now and my departure 
will so change my condition that I may be able to start. Should it be 
otherwise, I will let you know, and shall also send a telegraphic despatch 
to the Director at Hamburg that he is not to expect me. 

It will be necessary to send to my house for the MSS. of Philémon 
which you brought me, and to send them here, in order that I can attend 
to them immediately, as you wish. 

Hoping to meet you soon, dear friend, I am sincerely yours, 

Cu. Gounop. 

Thank you for the second act. I shall read it, and write to Carré. 

You could let the messenger get la Reine to-morrow, for Périer’s 
alterations, at the same time that you send me my MSS. of Philémon, 
which are in Paris on my piano. My concierge has the keys, and will 
open for you. 


III. 


RICHARD WAGNER 
UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS 


His peculiar abilities. 

The system to which he devoted them. 

Abilities. 

Richard Wagner can not be placed in the front rank from the 
viewpoint of the exclusively musical idea—of the idea having an 
intrinsic value independent of some given subject or any words; 
for example: 


1Cf. concerning Gounod’s journey in Italy in the company of M. and Mme. Rhoné, 
the biography of Gounod, Vol. I, page 35 et seq. 
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Four notes by way of attack. Few enough; but with how in- 
stant a grip do these four notes seize the auditor! with what power 
and what authority do they clutch him and master him and hold 
him spellbound to the end of this incomparable movement! 

But (some one may ask), what do you call that? Is it a mel- 
ody?—I do not know; I ask you yourself. What I do know is, 
that it is an idea, that is to say, a clean-cut musical form which 
lays hold of me instantly, unhesitatingly, and, moreover, a fruit- 
ful form which bears within itself the entire movement which it 
announces—a movement developing clearly, powerfully, logically, 
individually, without obliging me to grope and feel my way in 
order to comprehend its robust and majestic identity. The en- 
semble of the conception evolves out of its principle, not by means 
of artifices, of arbitrary and unmotivated complexities, but by way 
of generation. Furthermore, what demonstrates in peremptory 
fashion that it is really the idea, and not the seasoning, which 
furnishes the lifeblood of this marvellous composition, is the fact 
that, however symphonic, concertante, responsive, its form may 
be, one can give an almost exact impression of it by humming it 
with the voice (although one can thus produce but one tone at a 
time), so clearly does the fundamental thought, the principle of 
the movement, circulate throughout the musical canvas whereof 
it supplies the very tissue. 

The essence of a melody is not its appearance in some form, 
more or less vague; it must be a clear-cut silhouette, a distinct 
contour, that strikes one with an instantaneous revelation. It is 
not an enigma, a problem; it is a plain figure, an entity. Any 
chance succession of notes does not constitute a melody; this suc- 
cession must evolve into a complete reality, self-animate and self- 
consistent. Take, for example, the two adorable cantilenas of 
Cherubin in Le Nozze di Figaro, by Mozart. “Non so pit cosa 
son, cosa faccio,” and “Voi, che sapete”; detach them for a 
moment from the emotion which they express and from the delight- 
ful orchestra that accompanies them; is it not evident that they 
by themselves, exist? Do they not contain everything that con- 
stitutes the sense and the precision of an idea—the clean-cut con- 
tour, the characteristic and constant rhythm, and even the har- 
mony, implied in the melody? Richard Wagner has been called 
the apostle of “‘endless melody”; one ought rather to say, of the 
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“endless symphony,” for it is therein, above all, that his music has 
its being, and if, musically speaking, he excels in any direction, it 
is precisely in that... . 

(Wagner is) first of all and above all a decorative musician;— 
decorative, because he sees in music not the end, but the 
means... . 

The virtue of his music resides far less in the music itself than 
in its relation to the poetic sentiment and the drama. 

Viewed from this angle, one can more readily comprehend why 
the melody, in Richard Wagner, does not display an individual 
character, that is to say, one which renders it instantly recognizable 
as being by him and of him; this is because his music is much 
less his very own than the reflection of what it represents. To 
the language of the Germans themselves, it is far more objective 
employ than subjective: I might even say that it is almost im- 
personal, 

There are aspects in which Wagner is assuredly a great 
master. . . . Such is the unheard-of fertility in instrumental com- 
binations presented by his orchestra, and which is his very own. 
His orchestral palette presents a prodigious variety. This arises, 
to be sure, in great measure from the fact that he has considerably 
augmented the number of instruments composing the orchestra up 
to his time. When one compares the instrumental material which 
he employs. . . . The great colorists, whose superiority does not 
depend on the profusion of colors, but on the relation of the 
values. . . . I say more: that the too constant employment of 
abundant and complicated resources results in heaviness and, in 
consequence, monotony and satiety. He who deprives himself of 
nothing, ends by enjoying nothing. The law of life is the same in 
all spheres; and in art, as in all the rest, true wealth is found rather 
in the absence of needs than in their satisfaction. 

Richard Wagner was possessed of an eminently luxury-loving 
poetical and musical temperament; in his art as in his life he 
yearned for the grandiose, and the luxury in which he was fond of 
enveloping his existence and his person was the reflection of the 
fanciful splendors of his thoughts and dreams. Like those optical 
instruments which photographers use to obtain what they call 
enlargements, the brain of R. Wagner amplified all figures into 
heroic proportions—gigantic, superhuman. But the biggest art is 
not necessarily the greatest art. The Parthenon occupies much 
less space than the Indian temples; nevertheless, it is infinitely 
greater according to esthetic canons; it is great in the perfection 
of beauty; it is great through the presence of that supreme grace 
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which disciplines and moderates strength, and which excludes from 
the domain of art all emphasis and all excess. 


av 


LETTER FROM MRS. GEORGINA WELDON 
concerning Ch. Gounod 


Addressed to Guilliaume, secretary-treasurer of the 
Conservatory at Brussels 


December 19, 1874.' 
In care of M. Guglielmo Grant (Maquay Hooker & Cie., banquiers). 


Piazza DI SpaGna, Roma. 
19. XII. 74. 
My dear Mr. Guilliaume: 

You may be surprised that I have not written; but at London I 
had scarcely time to breathe. I have taken three more (real) orphans, 
and what with the Polish affair and the Gounod affair, I have my hands 
full; to add to my beauty, I was afflicted by a nervous twitching of the 
cheek and mouth on the left side; but that, thank goodness, has now 
almost disappeared. I am also writing to Ligny, who will inform you, 
concerning Gounod, of all that I have no time to write about. 

Before dilating on this matter, which continually haunts my mind, 
I hasten to thank M. Gevaert with all my heart for his courtesy and his 
kindness; as soon as I happen on any nice English words, I shall send 
them to him. There’s no hurry about that; what I need above all is his 
promise, and, having that, I am satisfied.—Just now I have at least a 
score of them!— 


My husband was positively opposed to my going to sing at Brussels, 
he so greatly feared the climate for me; and what consoled me, and in- 
duced me to obey him, was the fact that at London I have been prevented 
from exercising my voice by all that I had to do, and I should have been 
afraid to sing in public without having practised for so long a time. 

I had great success in Florence; I don’t know what I did to make me 
sing so well. They immediately made me a proposal to sing at the Per- 
gola and to give me half the receipts, but as I have not learned to sing 
Faust except in French, I postponed the matter till the month of March. 
If I am feeling well, and my nerves do not play me false, neither patron- 
age, nor old friends, nor prestige, will be lacking; I was astonished at 
having sung so well in the Italian operas Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Tra- 
viata, etc.—In April I hope to return to Brussels. As for Aida, I believe 
that Verdi wrote it to make fun of the public! When one considers that it 
was he who composed Traviata, Lombardi, Luisa Miller, one asks oneself 
how he could have perpetrated Aida! I think his Mass is an infection. 





1Gounod had left England on June 6, 1874, after a sojourn of three years.—Cf. 
Dandelot and J. G. Prod’homme, “Gounod,” Vol. II, ch. XIV. 
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No more like sacred music than La Fille de Mme. Angot; and the Solos 
forever to the fore. . . . 

Since I was in Paris I have been told such a lot of dreadful stories 
about my poor old man! that I am crazier about him than ever.—Here 
is one of those that worry me the most, and perhaps Charles Tardieu 
could find out the real truth of the matter. 

Some time ago, as a specimen of the infernal meanness of his wife 
and the bad taste she was capable of, he related to me that when he was 
married Mme. Viardot, to whom he owed the inception of his theatrical 
career, sent his wife a bracelet as a wedding-present; that his wife sent 
it back with a most insulting letter —I thereupon asked him why he had 
not immediately separated himself from such a fury; and whether he 
had not sent his excuses? He replied that he had such a violent temper 
that he let the matter go, and that Mme. Viardot had pardoned him 
and was entirely friendly with his wife, and that he could not under- 
stand.—In short, several times since my own affair people have told me, 
“That does not surprise me in the least from Gounod; besides, you know 
how shamefully he treated Mme. Viardot.”” And then they went on to 
tell me that it was he who forced his wife to return the bracelet to Mme. 
Viardot.—Then I told them my version, which pacified them, though 
they declared that “it was just as bad not to have had it out with his 
wife for committing such a shameful action.” —But now for a wholly 
different story: Maris (?), who is here, has told me that Mme. Sartorio 
(Adelaide Kemble) told her that she “had seen with her own eyes a letter 
from Gounod, in his own handwriting, to Mme. Viardot, which Mme. V. 
had shown her, in which Gounod said to her the most shameful, brutal, in- 
sulting things that he could on returning the bracelet she had sent his 
wife.” —And so I said to myself, Gounod was afraid to tell me that she 
had made him write this infamous letter, seeing how disgusted and in- 
dignant I was. Mme. Viardot showed everybody this letter and told 
them about it, holding Gounod for a madman. Ah! if I could only get at 
the truth of this story !— 

Gounod would never have sent a letter that was disapproved of. I 
have sometimes passed a night in preventing him from doing a morally 
indecent thing; but I did prevent him, and no one knew of it. SoI do not 
blame him for all the shameful things he has been permitted or prompted 
to do to us!—My poor old man, whom I cared for like a little child—I 


would still care for him. . . . and I would screen him this time, too; I 
should no longer be proud of him, alas! but I should love him with a 
greater compassion. . . . It isterrible!-—and some day I shall prove clearly 


that all this was not his fault. His mother, first of all, and then his wife, are 
the interested and vulgar demons who have blurred his fair, limpid eye 
and disordered his poor simple brain which by nature longed only for peace 
and tranquillity. He was already 53 when I met him, with his poor, dis- 
tempered past—and see how happy I made him and how happy he made 
me, too. . . . And Harry? who loves him more than anybody else. So 
there must surely be something divine in him. . . . Three years—that is 
arealexperience. Hecould not have played a part during all that time!— 


1The familiar name applied by the Weldons to the composer.—Charles Tardieu was 
a cousin of Gounod’s, 
2Harry Weldon. 
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I send you this letter in one which I address to Mr. Tinel,: whom I have 
requested to attend to a few commissions for me. He is the talented 
young pianist and composer of whom I have already spoken to you. 

I trust that all your dear family are well.—I send you my best 
Christmas greetings, I hope that you will find a good friend in 1875, and 
that for myself it may bring me, if nothing more, one kind word from my 
poor old man to alleviate the horrible nightmare of 1874.—My regards to 
M. Gevaert; and I beg you to believe, dear M. Guilliaume, my assur- 
ances of true friendship. I hope soon to receive a letter from you, and 
to get news of the Tardieus, and [lala (??). 

GEORGINA WELDON. 


P.S. Have I told you that there is no longer any intention of 
burning the MSS.??—I have a far better threat—to write Gounod’s biog- 
raphy, printing all his letters to me, to his wife, ete., and demanding 
£3 per page for the suppression of the volumes.—I have had more peace 
and quiet since his friends are aware that this would be the ruin of the 
family. 


1Edgar Tinel, the Belgian composer (1854-1903), Gevaert’s successor as Director 
of the Conservatory at Brussels in 1904. 

2As a matter of fact, Georgina Weldon had thought of burning all the manuscripts 
which Gounod had left behind in England. But she changed her mind and, as she said, 
actually printed the story of Gounod’s life in England from 1875 to 1882, in three 
volumes, besides several other pamphlets, which were ali sold for the benefit of the 
orphanage which she had founded in London. Finally, Mrs. Weldon published, in 1902, 
a book on spiritualism, entitled ““Aprés vingt ans. et autres poésies”’ (Verses purporting 
to be communicated by the spirit of Gounod). : 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 





